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Lamb  Proof- 


"Cyclone  *'    Spring-Coil    Fence. 

Weather.— The  fence  is  made  of  best-quality  wire,  galvanised.  Moisture  does  not  affect  it 
Expansion  and  contraction  caused  by  changes  in  temperature  are  provided  for  by  crimps  in  the 
horizontal  lines.     Once  up  the  fence  needs  no  after  straining. 

Stock.— The  crimps  make  the  fence  elastic.  Stock  rushing  it  are  thrown  back,  and  both  stock  and 
fence  are  uninjured.     The  cross  ties,  1  ft.  apart,  make  a  perfect  web,  through  which  no  stock  can  pass. 

Accidents.— Should  a  breach  occur,  only  the  part  touched  is  affected.  The  rest  of  the  fence 
remains  taut. 

The  Fence  it  sent  out  in  rolls  of  5  chains,  and  may  be  had  in  variou«  heights  and  ipaoings. 

CYCLONE    WOYEN-WIRB    FENCE    &    GATE    Co., 

SWANSTON    STREET,    MELBOURNE   (Corner  of  Franklin  Street).  Send  for  Catalogs. 

New  Zealand  :    50    St.    Asaph    Street,    Chrtstchurch. 
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This  excellent  wish  may  be  realised  by  taking  the  •Allenburys"  Diet  which  affords  an  ideal 
food  for  those  of  weakened  or  temporarily  impaired  digestion.  Prepared  from  rich  milk  and 
whole  wheat      the    two  vital    food    elements   combined    in    a    partially    predigested   form. 

MADE    IN   A   MINUTE 

p^d   boili   g  wa  er  only. 

ALLEN  &HANBURYS  LTD. 


9 


LONDON.    ENCLAND 
and    Market    Street.    Sydney 
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FROOTOIDS 

For    Headache,     Indigestion,    Constipation    and    Biliousness. 

The  immense  number  of  orders  for  Frootoids,  sent  by  post  direct  to  the  Proprietor,  is  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  Public  appreciate  their  splendid  curing  power  over  the  above-named  com- 
plaints. They  are  elegant  in  appearance,  pleasant  to  take,  and,  what  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, are  thoroughly  reliable  in  affording  quick  relief. 

Frootoids  are  immensely  more  valuable  than  an  ordinary  aperient,  in  so  far  that  they  not 
only  act  as  an  aperient,  but  do  remove  from  the  blood,  tissues  and  internal  organs,  waste 
poisonous  matter  that  is  clogging  them  and  choking  the  channels  that  lead  to  and  from  them. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  Frootoids  are  evident  at  once  by  the  disappearance  of  headache,  the 
head  becoming  clear,  and  a  bright,  cheery  sense  of  perfect  health  taking  the  place  of  sluggish, 
depressed  feelings,  by  the  liver  acting  properly,  and  by  the  food  being  properly  digested. 

Frootoids  are  the  proper  aperient  medicine  to  take  when  any  Congestion  or  Blood  Poison  it 
present,  or  when  Congestion  of  the  Brain  or  Apoplexy  is  present  or  threatening.  They  have 
been  tested,  and  have  been  proved  to  afford  quick  relief  in  such  cases  when  other  aperients  have 
not  done  any  good  at  all.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for 
in  such  cases  to  take  an  ordinary  aperient  is  to  waste  time  and  permit  of  a  serious  illness  becoming 
fatal. 

Frootoids  act  splendidly  on  the  liver,  and  quickly  cure  bilious  attacks  that  "  antibilious 
pills"  make  worse.  Many  people  have  been  made  sick  and  ill  by  "antibilious  pills"  who  could 
have  been  cured  at  once  by  Frootoids.  People  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  duped  into  con- 
tracting a  medicine-taking  habit  by  being  persuaded  to  take  daily  doses  with  each  meal  of  so- 
called  indigestion  cures  that  do  NOT  cure.  Frootoids  have  been  subjected  to  extensive  tests,  and 
have  in  every  case  proved  successful  in  completely  curing  the  complaints  named. 

The  ordinary  adult  dose  of  Frootoids,  of  which  there  are  72  in  a  bottle,  is  2  to  4 — more  or 
less  as  required — taken,  preferably  at  bedtime,  when  constipated,  or  at  the  commencement  of  any 
other  disease  requiring  an  aperient,  as  an  auxiliary  with  the  special  medicine  necessary  for  the 
case.  A  constipated  habit  of  body  will  be  completely  cured  if  the  patient  will  on  each  occasion, 
when  suffering,  take  a  dose  of  Frootoids,  instead  of  an  ordinary  aperient;  making  the  interval 
between  the  taking  of  each  dose  longer  and  the  dose  smaller.  The  patierl  thus  gradually  be- 
comes independent  of  Aperient  Medicines. 

for  sale  by  leading  Chemists  and  Storekeepers.  Retail  price,  1/6.  If  your  Chemist  or 
Storekeeper  has  not  got  them,  ask  him  to  get  them  for  you.  If  not  obtainable  locally,  send 
direct  to  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  HEARNE,  Chemist,  Geelong,  Victoria. 

NOTICE.— The  materials  in  FROOTOIDS  are  of  the  VERY  BEST  QUALITY,  and  con- 
list,  amongst  other  ingredients,  of  the  active  principle  of  each  of  FIVE  different  MEDICAL 
FRUITS  and  ROOTS,  so  combined  and  proportioned  in  a  particular  way  that  a  far  BETTER 
result  is  obtained  thau  from  an  ordinary  aperient. 
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of  Brasswork  for 
Engineers  ai\d 
Plumbers  made  by 

us  it\  Australia    compares 
with,  arwtkir\tf  of  its  class 

IN    THE   WORLD 

LET     US     SHOW    YOU    ITS      GOOD    POINTS 

then  —  cDrnrv    it  on 
Oruvi  r  I  voufi  jobs 

JOHN  DANKS  A  SON  PropLto 
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EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  OUGHT  TO   CONTAIN  A   BOTTLE  OF 

ENO'S   ■  FRUIT  SALT' 


A   SIMPLE    REMEDY   FOR    PREVENTING   AND    CURING 

BY    NATURAL   MEANS 

All  Functional  Derangement*  of  the  Liver,  Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  in  Diet. 
Biliousness,  Sick  Headache,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,  Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst. 

Skin  Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish  Cold  with  High  Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections 

and  Fevers  of  All  Kinds. 


INDIGESTION,  BILIOUSNESS,  SICKNESS,  tic.-"  I  have  often  thought  of  writing  to 
tell  you  what  '  FRUIT  8ALT  '  ha*  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Bil- 
iousness About  all  or  •even  year*  back  my  husband  suggested  I  should  try  'FRUIT  SALT.'  I  did  so, 
and  the  result  has  been  marvellous.  I  never  have  the  terrible  pain*  and  sickness  I  used  to  have;  I  can 
eat  almost  anything  now.  I  always  keep  It  in  the  house  and  recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such 
an    invaluable    pick-me-up    If   you    bare   a   headache,  or  don't  feel  just  right. 

Yours  truly  (August  8,  1900)." 


The  efTsot  of    ENOS  'FRUIT  SALT'    en  a  Disordered.  Sisep4ess  and  Feverish  Condition  Is   simply  marvellous. 
It  Is,  In  feet.  Nature's  Own  Remedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One 

CAUTION.—  See  Capsule  marked  Eno's  Trull  Selt.'      Without  It  you  have  a  WORTHLESS    IMITATION 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd..  at  the     FRUIT  SALT"  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 
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HAVE  YOU  GOT? 

I.  A  Tearing,  Hacking  Cough? 

2.  A  Stuffcd-up  Chest? 

3.  A  Teasing  Irritation  in  your  Throat? 

4.  A  Difficulty  in  Breathing  ? 

5.  A  Cold  in  Your  Head  ? 

6.  A  Fit  of  Sneezing  ? 

7.  A  Pain  in  Your  Chest  ? 

8.  A  Shortness  of  Breath  ? 

9.  "Only  a  Bit  of  a  Cold?" 


HAVE 
YOU? 


IF  YOU  HAVE,  TAKE 


HEARNE' 


BRONCHITIS  CURE 


THE  GRANDEST  REMEDY  FOR 


COUGHS  &  COLDS 

"A  STITCH  IN  TIME  SAVES  NINE." 


FROM  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND  STOREKEEPERS,  AND 

W.  G.  HEARNE  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Geelong,  Vic. 
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BOOKS 


FOR   THE 


BAIRNS. 

New  Zealand  Orders,  8/6. 


This  Handsome  Present 

!■  one  that  will  be  acceptable  to  either  very 

young  or  older  children. 

The    Books     are    cloth    bound,    pleasing  la 

appearance,  and  put  together  strongly. 

Th«y  in  full  of  .  .  . 

NURSERY    RHYMES, 

FAIRY    TALE8, 

FABLES, 

STORIES  OF   TRAVEL, 

Etc.,  Etc 

Everyone  who  buys   the  Books  is  delighted 

with  them.       Numbers    of  people 

repeat  orders  for  friends. 


T«h  Could  Not  Bay  a  Better 

BIRTHDAY  GIFT 


For    Your   Child. 


ONLY 


VOL.   I.— ^flop's   Fable*. 

VOL.     II. — Baron    Munchausen     and    Sinbad    the 

Sailor. 
VOL.   III. — The    Adventures   of   Reynard   the   Fox 

and  The   Adventures  of  Old   Brer  Rabbit. 
VOL.  IV.— Cinderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,  and 

Grimm's   Fairy  Talea. 
VOL.  V.— Pilgrim's  Progress. 


CONTENTS: 

VOL.    VI. — -Nursery   Rhymes  and   Nursery  Tales. 

VOL.  VII.— Tha  Christmas  Stocking  and  flans 
Andersen's  Fairy  Stories. 

V(tl.  VIII —Gulliver's  Travels.  1.— Among  tha 
Little  People  of  Liliput.  2. — Among  the 
Giants. 


VOL.     IX.— The     Ugly     Duckling,     Eyes    and     Ne 
Eyes,   and  The  Three  Giants. 


Write,  enclosing  7s.    6D.,  to 

The    Manager 


rr 


THE    REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS/' 

TfMPrRANCt  &  GENERAL  LlfE  ASSURANCE  BUILDING,  Swanston  St.,  IVIelb., 

AND    IT    WILL    BE    SENT    TO    YOU,    POST    FREE. 
All  New  Zealand  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  "Vanguard"  Office,  100  Willis  Street,  Wellington. 
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{The  International  Syndicate. 

If  Congress  is  really  anxious  to  find  out  whether 
Peary  reached  the  Pole,  why  not  send  one  of  those  usual 
Panama  Canal  Committees  on  an  Arctic  junket? 


And  We  will   send   You  a 

BOX  OF  BOOKS  FOR  THE 
BAIRNS 

Full    of    Fairy    Stories,   culled    from 
the   Literature  of  Every   Land. 


Nine  Books,  nicely  bound  and  fitted 
in  a  pretty  and  strong  case.  Interest- 
ing and  charming  to  every  Child. 

Send  to  the  Manager 

"  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia," 

8wan»ton-»t.,    Melbourne 


There    is    No 


Better  Magazine 


in    the   World 


For  the  Enlightenment  of 
Readers  on  Anything  and 
Everything  that  refers  to 
the    Home   than 

"GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING." 


»»»»»»'»»»TTT'»T. 
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It  is  an  American  High  Class 
Publication,  and  will  be  Posted 
to  your  Address  for  7s.  6d. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  "The  Review  •/ 
Reviews,"  T.  &  O.  Building,  Little  Col  line 
Street,  Melbourne. 


The  Articles  range  from 
Nature  Studies  of  the  most 
charming  description, 
through  such  subjects  as 
Home  Building  and  Needle- 
work, to  the  thing  that 
is  so  attractive  to  the 
average  charming  woman's 
mind— the  Fashions. 


WE     STRONGLY    ADVISE    YOU    TO 
TRY    IT    FOR    12    MONTHS. 

The  expense  Is  not  great.  Send  It  along  with 
Your  Subscription  to  tbe  "Review,"  .r,  lt'ou 
have  paid  that,  send  It  now. 
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THIkli  udy  of  Tho   Hair  and  its   Treatment,   and   all    Capillary    Diseases  as  they 

■fleet  the  Scalp  and  Hair,  have  given  me  the  means  ol  Pr<    eryinfl  the  Hair,  and  pri 
after  all  othei   preparations  have  failed.     1  am  now  h  lavanced  i  with 

every  p  Almost  impossible  cases  .u>    now   yielding  to  my  skill. 


BEFORE    USING. 

One  of  the  m  raordinary  cases  was  that  of  M 

absolutely  l)alcl  as  a  billiard  ball   tor  five  years,  and 
treatment. 

Mr.   Fred  Peakman,  of  Wairoa,  New  Zealand,  is 
had  not   a  scrap  of  hair,  and  now,  after  a  few  mont 
splendid  growth  of  hair. 

Mr  0  R  Mike.  \\>-c  W.i.i,  New  South  Wales,  writ 
bacl^to  its  usual  growth." 

Mr.  Sutherland  states:  "  1  had  only  a  little  down 
PARASENE   and    COSMO    LOTION;   now    1   have   a   b 

Mr.  Johnson,  Wairoa,  N.Z.  "As  the  people  o 
they  have  asked  me  to  sto<  k  it  for  them,  as  Mr.  F. 
fart,  he  has  a  good  head  of  hair  now,  whereas  some  s 

These  could  be  multiplied  a  thousandfold,  but   sp 


AFTER   USING. 

r.   Scott,  of  31Q  Elizabeth  Street.  Sydney.     He  was  as 
he  has  now  a  good   head   of  hair,   as  a  result  of  my 


another  wonderful  1 
hs'    treatment    with    mv 


His  hairdi  tells  me  he 

preparations,    he   has   got    a 


es  :   "  My  head,  which  was  nearly  bald,  has  now  come 

on  •  d  when  I  commenced  to  use  youi  SPECIAL 

eautiful   head  of  hair." 
this  town  have  heard   so  much   of  your  PARASENE 
Peakman    has   used    it   with    such   good   results;    in 

hort  time  ago  he  had  not  a  scrap." 

ice  w  ill  not  permit. 


Gentlemen  who  are  going  bald   should  use  SPECIAL  PARASENE  and  COSMO   LOTION,  one  at  night 
and  the  other  in  the  morning. 

PRICE    (with   post  two  months'   treatment):   Victoria,  10  6;  four  months,  20/-.     Other  States,  116 

and  22  -. 

with  hair  falling  out   should  apply  RESTORER  at  night,  and  COSMO   LOTION  in  the  morning. 

NATURALINE   is  a   splendid   preparation   for  colouring    Grey    Hair.      It    acts    quickly,    naturally,    and 
effectively,  and  is  perfectly  ban  Made  in  all  colours.     Get  the  right  strength. 

\       1   for  Light  Brown   Hair:   Medium  for  Medium  Brown  Hair. 

N   .  2  for  Dark  Brown  or  a  Light  Black;  Extra  Strong  for  very  Black  Hair. 

PRICE:    \    ctoria,  with  postage,  6/3.     Other  States,  6  8. 


SH AiMPl'NA. — No  Soap,  no  Soda,  no  Borax.  All  these  Hair-destroying  things  can  be  dispensed  withlin 
washing  the  hair.  Nature  supplies  the  remedy.  SHAMPUNA  cleanses  the  Hair  beautifully,  and  leaves  it  soft  and 
glossy,  and  does  not  extract  the  natural  pigments  from  the  Hair.  It  does  not  sap  the  vitality  of  the  Hair,  but  helps  to 
make  it  grow  while   you  are  washing  it       Price:  3d.  per  packet,  by  post  46. 

E.    HOLLAND,    Hair  Specialist, 

195    COLLINS    STREET.    MELBOURNE. 
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All    Eye    Troubles     Disappear    after 

Wearing    Eyeglasses     or     Spectacles 

made    by    W.J. A.     to     Correct    your 

Defect  of  Vision.      'Phone  834. 
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The  Harvester 
Strike. 


Melbourne,  22nd  March,   mn. 

I       mi  ike  in  Victori  i  over  the  qui  s- 
ii< m  nt    unionists  and  non-unioi 
continued     unabated     through     the 
month.         The      employers      1. 
ed      their      sh    ps      SO      as*    to      give      anyone 
3     so     to    do     an    opportunity     of     re 
tinning  to  work.     But  they  are  holding  nut  against 
this  coercive  principle  which  has  been  made  the  ci 
of   such   unwarranted   war.     They   have   advertised 
for  workers,  and  there  has  been  some  response,  but 
s  1    to  enable   them   to   work    full-handed. 
\|.  anwhile  the  leaders  of  the  strikers  are  urging  the 
men  to  perseverance  by  indulging  in  most  abusive 
and   vituperative   Language  towards  both  employers 
and  non-unionists.     Some  of  them  ted  that  it 

unionists  had  to  work  with  non-unionists  they  should 
hide  die  tools  of  the  non-unionists,  and  make  il 
difficult  for  them  to  work  ;  that  thej  should  "  make 
lift  1"    for    the    non-unionists;      that  "they 

ild  kick  them  out  of  existence  "  ;  that  any  mea 
sure,  no  matter  how  extreme,  necessary  to  make 
men  win,  was  moral,  while  anything  that  was  done  to 
defeat  their  cause  was  immoral.     Some  terrible  pos 
sibilities   ■•\»-\\  nut  under   such  5.      In    tin 

meantime  the  employer-;    are   standing   firm,    deter 
mined  that  this  last  proposal  of  coercion  shall  he  n 
d  stubbornly. 

Nor  can  they  1"-  blamed.     For  this 

The  Last         demand  by   the  unionists   is  out   of 

stand.  ;1]|   rea  \i(  oni.  can  complain 

of  combinations  of  men  and  women 

try  to  secure  better  terms,  but  it  is  the  last  act 

of  tyrann)  mand  that  employers  must   decline 

a  man  work  if  he  has  not  joined  a  union. 
no  matter  what  his  credentials  may  be,  or  how  useful 
he  may  be  to  the  em  Of  course    the  demand 

of    the    unionists    is    made    simply    for    the    sab 
dragooning    every    workman   into  the    ranks.      The 
unions  are  now  strong  enough  to  demand  any  reason- 
able thing   in   the   way   of    wages   and  condition- 
work.     They  have  legal  status,  and  are  able  with 
aid  of  law  to  state  a  case  which  must  be  cons 
It  simply  means  that  the  unions  have  determined  to 
make  every  man  join  their  ranks,   and  are  trying  tr> 


use  the  empl  I  1  further  •  id.     Th< 

pting    a    plan    which,    it  jful,    BlUSt    n- 

sarily  bnefit  them  tremendously.     But  the  demand! 

is  unreasonable  in  in  It  is  unbrotherly   in 

the  highest  d  ^it]  it 

that  if  it  is  persisted  in,  it  will  be  the  downfall  of 
all  that  unionism  stands  for  to-day. 

As  ma-  m]  at 

The  Present       ployes  an  ig  their  intention 

I'osition.  ting  th  r  out  to  the  bitter 

Since  <  ming  u1  thej  have 
requested  the  owners  to  grant  them  a  conference  in 
order  to  d  .     < »t 

sequence  <■•  eptance.  of   a    proposal   of 

kind  would  be  the  possibility  »t  a  compromise  upon 
the  matter.  But,  as  the  employers  point  out,  this 
is  a  matter  there  can  be  no  compromise  upon.  The 
issue  is  an  exceedingly  simple  one,  unhampered  by 
any  side  is  I-  an  employer  to  be  free  to  em- 

ploy whom  he  pi  •  bound  to  turn  away 

i'jors  the  man  who  does  not  happen  to  be- 
long to  the  union  ranks?  The  question  is  very 
simple,  and  permits  of  no  complications.  The  very 
term  conference  means  the  conferring  upon  a  sub- 
ject with  the  idea  of  coming  to  a  mutual  decision. 
Bui  where  it  is  impossible  for  any  further  mov< 
be  made  a  conference  becomes  imp 
it    is    a    predetermined    farce.      I         strikers     are 

support    from   other   uni  5   is    p 

ably   only   to  be   expected;    for   the   other   un; 
i!  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose,  would  be  more  than 
pleased  if  the  implement  workers  could  procur--  for 
workers  in  general  a  common  rule  which  would  shut 
out  from  any  employment  all  who  had  not  joined  th* 
union.      At  the  time  of  writing  there  is  no  disi 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  recede.     The  vagaries 
of  human  nature  come  to  the  surface  on  an  occ. 
like  this.     It  is  interesting  bo  hear  the  workers  S] 
of  •       strike  l>eing  precipitated  by  a  few  men  whr 
d  annate  the  situation,   referring  of  course  to 
paltry  number  of  non-unionists  who  worked  in  tlv 
Surely  these  poor  d   men  do  no 

believe  that  they  were  compelled  to  go  out  on  am 
question  of  principle  that  affected  their  real  in:  t<  sts 
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Htlbourne  Punch.)  His  Firm  Stand  (?) 

"The  unionist  strikers  are  standing  firm." — Strike 
leaders'  daily  report. 

One  of   the  main  reasons  why  this 

|The  Unbrothtr-     proposal    must   be    resisted    to    the 

liness  of  It.        very   utmost  is  that  it  strikes  right 

across  the  onward  march  of  demo- 
cracy.    We  are  as  much  concerned  in  the  moral  and 
social  uplift  of  the  community  as  anyone.     We  have 
striven  as  far  as  lay  within  us  to  bring  about  a  con- 
dition of   affairs   approaching  the  ideal — the  aboli- 
tion of  sweating,  the  payment  of  proper  wages,  and 
the  establishment   of    proper    conditions    of    work. 
And  because  we  aim  for  these,  and  also  the  social 
and  moral  uplift  of  humanity,  we  set  ourselves  most 
determinedly    against   this  la'st   proposal.      It  hangs 
over  the  community  like  a  menacing  cloud,   full  of 
portent    and   threatening     in     its     dire    possibilities. 
Numbers  of  people  hailed  the  Labour  movement  in 
its     first     days     as    one    that     might     settle    many 
of    the    problems    of    the    democracy.       But    it    is 
failing      as      far      as      Australia      is      concerned . 
The      Labour     Party,      as      such,      is      responsible 
for     no     serious     advance     in     democratic     legisla- 
tion,   which   has  for  its   immediate  concern  the  im- 
provement of  the  conditions  of  the  workers.     This  is 
a  perfectly  fair  and  dispassionate  criticism  of  poli- 
tical history  in  the  Commonwealth.     That  is  to  say, 
99  per  cent,   of  ameliorative  legislation  is  the  work 


of  the  Liberal  Party.     One  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
the  Labour  Party  has  failed  is  that  it  has  become 
unbrotherly   in  spirit.     The  Labour   Party  as  it  is 
constituted  to-day  is  simply  organised  selfishness.     It 
is  a  case  of  "  even   man  for  himself,  and  the  devil 
take   the  hindmost.'"      The  chief,   and,   indeed,   the 
<>nlv   reason,    urged   against  the  employment   of  the 
non-unionist  is  that  he  reaps  benefit's  that  the  union- 
ist  has  secured.      As  a  matter  of  fact  the  majority 
of    benefits    which    have    been    secured  _   are     the 
result  of  wages  board's,  which  were  instituted,  not 
by  the  Labour  Party,  but  by  Liberal  Governments. 
In    some    of    the    States,    the    Labour    Party    has 
bitterly      opposed      them.        One      part      of      the 
contention    therefore    falls    to    the    ground.      But 
even     if     it     were     true     that     the     non-unionists 
did   reap   a   benefit   from   the   work   of  the  union, 
would    not    the    brotherly    spirit     inspire     him     to 
say,  "  If  I  have  been  able  to  help  my  weaker  bro- 
ther, so  much  the  better."     Instead  of  that  he  takes 
hold  of  the  weaker  brother  by  the  throat,  and  flings 
him   into  the  outer   darkness  of   industrial   poverty. 
The  Labour  Party  may  prate  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  but  its  present  actions  are  far  removed  from  it 
as  the  most  repellent   forms   of   selfishness  can  be. 
"  Even   if   the  non-unionist   be   your   best   friend," 
say  the  unionists,   "have  nothing  to  do  with  him; 
hide  his  tools,  etc.,   make  it  impossible  for  him  ^o 
work."     This  is  the  antithesis  of  brotherliness  with 
a  vengeance. 

But    the    unreasonableness   of    it    is 
The  Unreason-     perhaps    more    apparent     than     any 
ableness  of  it.    orher  aspect.      Why  should  an  em- 
ployer be  compelled  to  employ  only 
unionists?     The    fact    of    the    matter    is    that    the 
unionist    has     hitherto     formed     a     small     part    of 
the    industrial    community.      The    majority    of    the 
men     did     not     belong     to     their     ranks,     so     they 
will      dragoon      them     into      joining.        What      a 
triumph   it   would  be  if  the  unionists  could  invoke 
legislation  which  would  make  it  impossible  for  any 
man  to  work  unless  he  joined  the  union.      At  one 
swoop  the  situation  would  be  in  their  hands.      For 
the  unions  as  at  present  constituted,  and  with  their 
present  demands,  stand  with  swords  pointed  at  the 
throat  of  the  employer.     He  is  their  natural  enemy, 
so  they  believe.     He  is  a  man  not  to  be  served  with 
loyalty,  but  to  be  got  at.     As  for  any  community  of 
interest   between   the   two,    that   is   ridiculous,    from 
the    unionists'    standpoint.       Mr.    King    O'Malley, 
writing  to  the  unionist  officials  the  other  day,  made 
use  of  this  crude,   unwise  and  untrue  statement  :  — 
'  There  are  two  great  irreconcilable  armies  in   the 
world  travelling  upon  parallel  lines — the  Capitalistic 
army,  and  the  great  Labour  army.     The  Capitalistic 
army  desires  to  buy  its  labour  in  the  cheapest  mar- 
ket; and  the  Labour  army,   having  only  its  labour 
to    sell,    wants    to    sell    it    in    +he    highest    market. 
Therefore,    it    is    self-evident    that    there    must    be 
almost  an  impassable  gulf  between  these  two  armies; 
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and  until  the  economic  system  is  changed  the  onlj 

hope   in    statuton     conciliation    and    arbitration." 

It     the    unions     ■■■■  re    formed    with    the    purp 

•I  no  ting     the     best     feelingi     as     well     an 

iring    the    best    conditions,    and    it    the    a 

work*  i  i    full    return    i 

I.  things  would  1"-  quite  different. 
But  the  tender*  j   is  to  separate  inl  ith<  i  than 

and  t"  ask  .in  employer  to  subscribe  to 
these  conditions  with  the  present  trend  "I  unionism, 
is  like  inviting  him  '■>>  t . i k< ■  .1  whetstone  and  sharpen 
the  knife  with  which  an  opponent  maj  cut  I 
plover's  throat.     There  is  no  reason  in  the  proposal 

I  station  ol  mos4  ol  the  Slal 

tr.ili.i.   with  .1    few    improvements  necessan    t<>  cope 
with   ever)    industrial    difficulty    that    needs   adjust- 
t,  is  suffii  ienl  for  .ill  troubles  thai  are  likelj   to 
arise. 

But  th.it  Is  not  all.     Unionism  it- 
Menace  to        is  in  danger,  and  the  future  <>l   the 
Unionism.        democratic  movement  is  threatened. 
Fi »  it   this  thing  be  carried  to  ex 
is   houml    to  come    reaction   and    revolt. 
Alas  for  the  high  hopes  that  were  held  at  one  time  of 
the  Labour  movement  into  ways  that  would 
uplift  the  community.     It  is  sadly  astray  from  this 
ideal.     There  is  no  element  ol  moral  uplift  in  it  what- 
ever, audits  industrial  efforts  are  intended  to  benefit 
onlv  .1  few.    Moreover,  it  is  already  being  used  as  a 
kind  of  trust  to  keep  work  in  the  hands  of    1    few.     It 
was  only  the  other  day  that  competent  workmen,  who 
wished  to  join  the  union,   were  refused  admission, 
and   it    was  only   bj    strong  outside  pressure  being 
brought  to  bear  that  the  men  were  admitted  to  the 
union.     This  is  not  the  lirst  time  that  efforts  lu\ 

n  made  to  keep  the  ranks  of  the  union  'select. 
anA  if  the  present  effort  succeeds,  it  will  mean  the 
legal  formation  ol  a  trust  that  is  more  coercive  than 
any  that  exi>t>  at  the  present  time.  For  if  unionism 
has  its  way.  the  position  of  affairs  will  he  that  none 
hut  unionists  will  he  allowed  to  work,  and  the) 
will  keep  their  numbers  in  sufficient  smallness  to 
warrant  ever)  member  securing  what  work  there  was 
ring.  This,  of  necessity,  would  bring  about  an 
industrial  crisis. 

Hut  now  a  new  feature  has  entered 

Making  the        into     the     discussion.        The     nun 

Strike  Spread,      boasted   th.it   they    would   make   the 

strike  extern,  r  States  in  order 

to  bring  it  under  Federal  jurisdiction ;  and  this  they 

managed   to  do.    Men   working   in  engineering  works 

in  Gawler  struck  for  presumahly  the  same  reason  as 

the    \   .  •      '.in    men,    and   efforts   were   made  to   bring 

the  matter  under  the  Federal  Arbitration  Court  with 

all  possible  speed.     Both  sides  were  cited  to  appear 

on   the   joth   of   March,    at    a    Conference    before 

Mr.    Justice    Higgins.      hut    while   the   hr»a-t> 

made  that  the  strike  would  extend,  and  while  it  has 

actually  'spread    the  men  are  now  saying  that  there 

is   really   no  connection  between  the  two;    that    the 


let   men    would   have   struck   it    the   Melbourne 
in.  n  hid  not   done  so.      1  rect.     Bui 

surely  no  law  1  intended  I  1*  h  a  weapon 

ni    !  ion  in    the    hands 

tliis    s  t  i.-  position.     An  employe]   maj   be  treating 

ds  splendidl)  U<  !>'•  " 

din  tween  the  • 

ployer  and  employes  more  I  And 

,t  the  command  ■•!   disconb  nt<  d 
I  hundred  mil<  s  away .  amicable  reiatio 
be  broken  into,  and  the  employer  made  to  suffer. 

This  is  a Ih  nil  that  sur.-k  n<  ■•  •  1  was  anti<  ip; 

.•  who  form*  d  the  law.     What  it  did  ant 
pate  was  a  trouble  of  riousness  arising  out 

of    such    manifest    and    irremediable    injustii 
workers  that  trouble  would  be  likely  I 
the  continent,  hut  that  lor  purel) 
State  trihu:  re  sufficient.    M  this,  b)  the  way,  is 

going  to  be  an  illustration  ol  'don 

under  the  increased  powers  thai  I  by  the 

referendum,  it  is  time  that  the  more  sensible  section 
the  community  took  steps  to  pi  ■  ii   un 

doubted  ri<: 

I    ••  utter   un  •    the 

situation   ma\    be   i'lh-rr- d    from   the 

-  '  position  ted  by  the  unionists 

themselve        They    issued   a    leaflet 
led  •'  <  ondiiions  10  y<  ars  ago,  Any  \\  ig<  s  With 
hong   Hours.      Pre!      ■   Conditions,   Average  Incr< 
of  Mechanics,  15s.  per  week,  other  workers  8s.  6d. 
.1   week.     All  this  has  been  achieved  by  the  efl 
.md    self-sacrifice    of    the    union    members    at    1 
siderable   expense.       Wh)    should    any    worker    stand 
out      of      a      union      which      has      given      them      all 
these  advantag  N  •  more  condemnatory   state- 

ment  of  the  men's  present  action  could  be  made. 
Boldly     they     announce    the     wonderful     improve- 
ment   in     10    years,    of    the    living     wage,     and 
consequently   the   possibility   of    increased   comfort. 
Why.    then,    with   all     these    mat-rial    advantag 
should   they  throw    down   their   tools  and   refus< 
work?      By  their  own   admission   they   have   secured 
immense   advantages  ;    by   their   own    admission    the 
fact  that  some  men  were  not  unionists  has  not   pre 
vented     them     from     g<  tting     in  I     ■u\\  11 

on  in  that  last  sentence  of  their  de  :lara- 
tion  as  to  why  any  worker  should  stand  out  of  the 
unions  which  have  given  them  all  these  advantages 
m,i\  be  perfectly  justifiable,  but  it  would  be  an 
unjustifiable  interference  t  1  c  mpel  him  to  join  it. 
1  mmunity  ma)   also  ask  what  they  are  making 

such  a  fuss  al  1  ait. 

But   the  unionists   make   a    sad   mis 
Mutual    Help   of    take    if    they    think    that    what    has 
Non-Unionists,      j  ,„,,]  ],  IS  been  simply  du- 

their  own  unaided  efforts.  The  non- 
unionists  have  probably  voted  with  the  party,  as  in- 
deed they  need  to  have  done  to  secure  the  result.- 
which  followed  the  last  general  election.    They  have 
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given  their  moral  support  to  Labour  propositions,  and 
helped  the  unions,  and  while  there  i's  nothing  to  be 
■-.lid  against  their  joining  a  union,  there  is  everything 
to  Ik;  said  against  them  being  compelled  to  do  so, 
especially  when  the  conditions  of  Australia  are  such 
as  could  be  described  in  the  union's  own  pamphlet. 

But  the  result  of  the  Conference 
The  Result  of  was  nil.  The  employers  were 
the  Conference,  willing  to  give  increased  wages, 
and  the  men  to  waive  the 
non-unionist  objection,  but  they  raised  a  new 
issue  which  proved  an  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty. They  insisted  that  what  they  call  a  shop 
steward,  a  union  official,  should  have  the  free  run 
of  the  factories  in  the  interests  of  the  men,  that 
the  shop  stewards  of  the  union  should  be  at  liberty 
to  carry  out  their  duties  so  long  as  the  duties  did 
not  interfere  with  work  for  the  employer,  and  that 
the  employer  would  not  dismiss  or  penalise  the  shop 
stewards  for  acting  as  such.  (The  duties  of  shop 
stewards  are  : — To  endeavour  when  men  enter  a  shop 
to  get  them  to  join  the  union;  to  collect  union  dues; 
to  receive  complaints,  which  if  trivial  they  will  be 
able  to  rectify,  and  if  more  serious  to  report  to  the 
union  ;  to  act  as  intermediaries  between  the  employer 
and  employe,  and  thus  save  many  misunderstandings 
from  arising.)  The  employers  state  that  they  are 
ready  to  receive  properly-laid  complaints  from  the 
men  at  any  time;  and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  them 
to  deliberately  foster  an  institution  which  has  stated 
in  specific  terms  that  it  must  be  eternally  at  vari- 
ance with  them.  That  is  the  central'  point  of 
trouble  in  this  and  in  other  disturbances,  that  the 
unions  will  recognise  no  community  of  interest 
between  themselves  and  the  employers.  Till  that 
comes  about,  there  is  no  hope  of  settlement  what- 
ever, and  there  is  no  sign  whatever  of  it  in  the  sky 
yet. 

Matters  are  now  well  under  way  for 
the  Referendum,  and  both  'sides  are 
spending  their  energies  over  plat- 
form work.  One  of  the  strongest 
reasons  that  can  possibly  lie  advocated  against  the 
Referendum  is  to  be  found  in  the  present  strike.  A 
strike  of  this  kind  is  purely  a  local  matter,  having 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  other  States,  and 
should  In-  dealt  with  by  them  alone.  It  is  almost 
Impossible  to  conceive  of  a  finer  set  of  machinery 
than  that  which  is  provided  by  our  States  with 
regard  to  industrial  matters.  For  conditions  differ 
so  greatly  all  over  the  Commonwealth  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  harmonise  them,  and  a  system  of 
local  wages  boards,  to  settle  local  matters,  with  the 
Federal  Arbitration  Court  to  be  invoked  if  the  diffi- 
culty become  so  pronounced  under  harsh  conditions 
that  it  affected  a  wider  area,  is  an  ideal  of  arbitra- 
tion machinery.  But  the  promoters  of  the  Referen- 
dum are  beginning  to  find  out  that  the  way  of  the 
Referendum   is   likely    to   prove   a    hard   one.      The 


Referendum. 


strike  is  one  of  the  worst  advertisements  that  it  could 
have  got.  People  are  inclined  to  put  the  proposi- 
tion in  this  way  :  if  the  demand  of  the  workers  be 
for  an  absolute  and  compulsory  unionism,  what  i»; 
likely  to  be  the  legislation  of  a  Federal  Government 
that 'is  made  up  of  Labour  men,  who  are  able  to  use 
this  as  a  lever  for  oppression  !  It  is.  not  a  question 
of  liberalising  institutions  or  utilities,  it  is  a  wild 
battle  which  is  being  carried  on  agairfst  employers 
in  general,  and  the  Federal  Government  is  using  un- 
justifiable means  in  order  to  secure  its  ends.  For 
instance,  several  of  the  Ministers  have  been 
urging  that  the  Referendum  should  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative  so  that  the  Government  may  have 
power  to  deal  with  trusts.  And  the  bogey  has  been 
held  up  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  that  the  dark, 
sinister  form  of  the  American  meat  trade  has  been 
hovering  over  Australia,  and  that  more  power  is 
needed  under  the  Constitution  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  situation.  The  insincerity  of  this  statement  may- 
be judged  from  the  fact  that  there  is  'sufficient  legis- 
lation now  on  the  Federal  statute  book  to  deal  with 
trusts,  and  that  its  full  power  has  not  even  been 
tested.  Moreover,  this  legislation,  was  brought  in 
by  a  Liberal  Government.  This,  however,  is  simply 
a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  argument  that  is  being 
used  by  the  Labour  Party  to  'secure  the  extra  power 
that  it  needs. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  the 
Referendum  the  other  day,  Mr. 
Fisher  announced  that  if  the  elec- 
tors did  not  carry  the  Referendum 
proposals,  they  would  be  brought  forward  again  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  those  who  opposed  them  "  fall 
down  with  fright."  This  sounded  like  a  threat 
of  a  very  sinister  kind,  or  was  so  accepted  by  the 
public;  and,  evidently  seeing  that  he  had  made  a 
false  move,  Mr.  Fisher  hastened  to  say  that  these 
plain  words  did  not  mean  what  everybo'dv  imagined 
they  meant,  but  some  obscure  thing  that  was  not  so 
very  dreadful  after  all.  The  fact  remains  that  they 
were  said,  and  were  intended  to  whip  up  timorous 
voters  and  to  compel  them  to  vote  "  Yes  "  to  the 
questions.  But  all  the  paring  away  will  not  rob  the 
words  of  their  obvious  meaning.  Thev  ought  to 
form  a  very  obvious  reason  why  electors  should  vote 
"  No." 

The   conference     of     the     Commis- 

Uniform  sioners   of   Railways   of   the    States 

Railway  Gauge.    of  Australia  has  completed  its  deli. 

Iterations  upon  the  question  of  the 
uniform  railway  gauge,  and  has  recommended  that 
the  New  South  Wales  gauge— 4  ft.  8£  in.— should  be 
adopted.  One  proposal  made  and  seriouslv  con- 
sidered, although  not  accepted,  was  that'  there 
should  be  two  gauges,  one  of  4  ft.  8^  in.  from 
Queensland  to  Melbourne,  and  another  of"  5  ft.  3  in. 
from  Melbourne  to  Port  Augusta,  and  even- 
tually to  Western  Australia.  But  this  is  much  too 
partial    and    incomplete   a    proposal,    and    while   the 
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work  is  being  undertaken  the  gauge  should  be  made 
uniform  if  n  is  to  b<  ughl)  effective  in 

■  "i  war.     1  •  •  inly  the  mam  fines,  but  the 
ik  lines  also        ild  be  built  upon  the  1  in 

i    •  lange  is  goinj   I 

•'••us,  bul   i:   is  generally  understood  1l1.1t  the  Com 
mon wealth  would  !»■  share  in  this, 

the  main  reason  for  the  change  is  that  ot 

ICt\ 

w     are   fast   be<  1  ming    .1    military 
.,...,    .  people      Wil        I       last  few    vet 

Militarism.  '       '  .  , 

we   nave  entered    ui»<>n   compulsorj 

military   service,   and  now  the  fi 

lave  been  made   which   will   m.ik<-  us 

piling-   into  fearfully  heavy  naval  expenditure.     Ad 

1nir.1l   Sir  Reginald   Henderson,   who  came  to  Aus 

tralia  for  the  pur] 1  advising  the  Government  on 

subject  <»t  naval  defence,  has  issued  his  report. 
Admiral  Benders  taken  into  consideration  the 

probable  needs  <>t  the  whole  continenl  in  time  1  t 
u.ir.  ami  has  dealt  with  the  situation  comprehensive- 
ly.    His  report  begins  by  pointing  out  thai  Australia 

heretofore  turned  to  the  mother  country   for  her 
>n.       I    e   ability    to   grant    this    protection 
depended     upon    sea     power,     and    this 
power    has    enabled    Australia    to    remain    undis- 
turbed .in<l  to  arrive  .it  her  present  condition   -t  great 
prosperity.     But  once  the  sea  command  is  lost  by 

I  mpire  no  local  system  of  defence  could  secure 
\  istralia's  autonomy,  .\ui\  she  would  be  the  prej 
the  stronger  maritime  powers.     The  priman 

Australians  navy  should  therefore  be  the  immed 
support  "I  the  rest  ol  the  Empire's  naval  forces  in 

r  determination   to  retain  the  command  of   the 

I    md  object  should  lx-  the  protection  of 

ports  .\m\  ships  from  raids  and   incursions  by  hostile 
ships   and   cruisers.      With    that    end    in    view    I 
admiral  has  mad-  nmendaitions.     He  points 

out  that  at  ■  time  Australia  cannot  do  more 

1  undertake  her  share  of  fix-  burden  now  borne 
almost  entirely  by  the  mother  country.  He  suggests 
that  our  responsibilities  might  1«-  assessed  on  a  popu- 
lation 1  That  being  so  the  proportion  of  Aus- 
tralian expenditure  would  lx-  to  the  British  as  about 
1  to  10.  I  ••  proposal  he  has  made  goes  on  the 
assumption  thai  Australia  desires  to  possess   is  early 

practicable   a    fleet    whose  annual   cost   approxi- 
mates to  this  proportion,  increasing  gradually  as  the 
and  wealth  of  the  Commonwealth  grows. 
He  urges  there!   re  that  whatever  poli 

■  ild  be  •  inuous  one.  the  development  of  the 
Commonwealth  forces  proceeding  on  definite  lines 
with  a  definite  goal  in  view,  t  each  step  taken 

»uld  advance  the  completi 


With  the  latter  end   in  view  certain 
Some  Necessary    provrsi      -  ry,   such  as — 

Provisions.        (i)   -  ttment 

naval  board,  ich  conditions 

service  n>  will  conform  to  si  tripjoyment  in  An-- 


■ 


MO  '  " 

/ti      ■  - 


! 


■ 


Man  showing  the  Chief  Naval  Bate*  suggested  by  Admiral 
Henderson 

tralia,  and  a  system  oi  pensionsor        •  rmof 

1  ompensation  to  attract  suitable  1 

1  proper  system  "I  trainii  •  ure  .in  effi* 

cient naval  personnel,  (|>  protection ol  d naval 

bases,  (5)  complete  equipment  of  these  with  plant 
and  accessories    essential    to    the    main-  I 

modern   war   vessels, 

tem  of  communication  and  intelligi  egu- 

lations  for  the  entry   and  training  "t   officers  and 
men,  and    (8)  efficient  arrangemei  supply 

.\n<\   immediate   readiness   oi    all   naval    stores   and 
requirements.     He  suggests  tha  1  ealth 

should  build  up  the  plant  and  power  necessan 
build  ships  and  make  ammunition,  ordna: 

.  but  that  the  advai  -  ■  iuld  be  and 

gradual.  With  regard  to  the  composition  and  dis- 
tribution of  tl  the  determining  fact  'uld 
be,  first,  the  future  imperial  r 
I  mmonwealth  in  the  Pacific  and  their  attendant 
obligations  in  conjunction  with  similar  imperial  obli- 
gations in  other  par-                   world;  secondly, 

1  naval  needs  ol  Commonwealth  in  Aus 

lian  water>  :  third,  the  possible  assumption  by  the 
1     mmonwealth   oi    the  >ibilit\  -ace 

patrol  dut  the  South  Pacific  generally. 

I  uld   number 

The  New  Navy      ;  •   ships,   made  up  of   $   armoured 
and  Its  Bases,     cruisers,    10   pi  I    cruisers,    i3 

di  -      1 2    submarine- 

ships.  1  fleet  repair  ship.     When  fully  manned  ti 
ships  would   require  a   personnel   of  approximately 
15,000   Officers   and   men.    made   u:  S   commis- 

••d    officers,     107    subordinate    offio  JO    war- 

rant officers,  the  remainder  being  com;  I    petty 

and  men.     Naval  bases  would  t>e  made  round 
:he  Continent  as  follows : — Thursday  Island,  Town>- 
ville.   Brisbane,    Port  S        en,  New*  astle,   Sydi 
Hobart,  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar,  Melbourne,  West- 
ern   Port.    Adelaide,    Port    Lincoln,    Albany,    Fre- 
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mantle,  Cone  Bay,  Port  Darwin.     These,  roughly, 

are  the  main  proposals.  Admiral  Henderson  also 
urges  the  necessity  of  railway  communication  with 
Port  Darwin  and  Fremantle.  The  scheme  is 
divided  into  two  pan.--,  on.-  embracing  the  eastern 
system  and  the  other  the  western  ;  the  Former  includ- 
ing the  ana  covered  from  Port  Darwin  to  Sydney, 
and  the  west  from  Melbourne  to  Cone  Bay.  Con- 
current with  these,  the  report  recommends  that  a 
system  of  three  high-power  ami  15  medium-power 
wireless  stations  on  shore  should  be  instituted  to  sup- 
plement wireless  service  on  all  vessels  of  the  fleet. 

All   this  brings  honn-  very    forcibly 

The  War  Spirit     to  us  the  condition  of  the  world  to- 

Abroad.  (jay   wp|1  regar<j  tl,  its  lack  of  bro- 

therliness,  and  its  need  for  univer- 
sal peace.  Here  are  we,  a  young  nation,  with  un- 
bounded commercial  possibilities  before  us.  handi- 
capped at  the  very  beginning  of  our  career  with  a 
pressing  need  for  heavy  military  expenditure,  total- 
ling at  a  low  estimate  in  22  years  ^88,500,000.  It 
is  presumed  thai  it  is  necessary.  Certainly  we  should 
take  our  part  in  providing  whatever  expenditure  is 
necessary  to  supplement  the  endeavour  of  the  mother 
country  to  preserve  our  privileges,  and  to  defend  the 
Empire.  Put  while  it  is  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
most  liberal  spirit,  it  is  none  the  less  to  be  pointed 
out  very  distinctly  and  clearly  how  far  the  world  is 
removed  from  the  ideal  condition  of  things.  Our 
own  projected  expenditure  goes  to  help  to  prove  it. 
Unfortunately,  this  aspect  of  affairs  does  not  present 
itself  to  the  average  mind.  The  splendour  attaching  to 
the  idea  of  a  great  military  nation  blinds  the  eyes  of 
a  great  many  people  to  the  significance  of  the  things 
that  lie  behind — race  hatred,  the  strife  of  nations, 
the  desire  for  aggrandisement,  national  selfishness. 
The  contemplation  of  the  tremendous  expenditure 
that  would  devolve  upon  Australia,  with  all  that  it 
may  mean  some  day  of  torture  and  bloodshed,  might 
well  cause  Australia  to  launch  out  upon  a  world- 
wide campaign  to  ;issist  those  in  other  lands  who  for 
'so  many  years  have  been  working  for  the  establish- 
ment of  international  peace.  The  temptation  is  great 
to  write  of  the  possibilities  that  would  result  from 
the  expenditure  of  all  this  money  upon  work  to 
develop  the  natural  resources  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  to  improve  the  moral  and  social  well-being  of 
the  community.  Put  this  ought  to  be  evident  to 
every  reader. 

As  a  further  instalment  of  the  pre- 

Rallways  in       parations  that  are  necessary  for  war 

War-  there  has  been  issued  another  report 

from  another  quarter.  When  the 
Railway  Commissioners  met,  a  conference  was  also 
held  between  them  and  the  chief  military 
officers  to  consider  questions  affecting  the  use 
of  railways  in  time  of  war.  The  confer- 
ence   has    presented    a    report    which    is    emlxxlied 


in  a  series  of  resolutions,  the  majority  of  which  deal 
with  the  proposed  foTmation  of  a  war  railway  coun- 
cil, to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Defence  Depart- 
ment in  the  event  of  hostilities  breaking  out.  It  is 
also  advised  that  an  engineer  and  railway  staff  corps 
should  be  formed,  as  soon  as  compulsory  service 
gives  from  the  ranks  of  the  employes  enough  men  to 

work  on. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  scheme 

Military  Railway    is  quite  a  new  one  as  far  as  Aus- 

Officers.  tralia    is  concerned.      It   practically 

turns  the  chief  officers  of  the  rail- 
way systems  into  honorary  military  officers  with  titles 
corresponding;  and  provides  that  in  time  of  war 
the  military  officers  of  the  railway  department  should 
take  control  of  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the 
distribution  of  troops.  Of  course  the  advantage  of 
this  becomes  evident  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
for  the  responsible  heads  of  departments  would  be 
part  and  parcel  of  the  army  system,  and  necessarily 
would  seek  to  provide  the  most  complete  efficiency 
with  regard  to  service.  The  conference  recommends 
that  in  time  of  peace  the  duties  of  the  War  Railway 
Council  should  be  to  furnish  advice  on  railway  mat- 
ters referred  to  it  by  the  Minister  of  Defence,  and 
to  make  suggestions  for  the  proper  organisation  for 
transport  in  time  of  war,  to  advise  on  questions  of 
mobilisation,  and  to  suggest  the  organisation  and 
'system  of  training  of  railway  troops  under  the  es- 
tablished system  of  compulsory  training 


>g- 


The   Federal   Government   is   acting 

Labour  in    a   small    and    parsimonious    way 

Smallness.        with    regard     to     the     Coronation. 

There  will  be  no  representative  of 
Australia  in  the  Coronation  procession  beyond  the 
High  Commissioner.  The  Government  has  refused 
to  allot  even  a  small  amount  of  money  in  order  to 
send  a  few  representatives  of  the  military  forces  to 
take  part  in  the  celebrations.  This  decision  has  un- 
doubtedly been  arrived  at  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  Labour  Leagues  all  over  the  country  which 
violently  opposed  even  a  small  corps  being  sent. 
Indeed  a  large  number  of  Labour  Leagues  took  up 
the  position  that  members  of  the  Federal  Parliament 
should  not  go,  and  have  castigated  them  in  severe 
terms,  characterising  the  Coronation  ceremony  by 
disdainful  references.  What,  one  asks,  is  the  actual 
attitude  taken  up  by  a  great  many  of  the  Labour 
unions  with  regard  to  the  old  country.  In  many  of 
them  there  is  a  distinct  aspect  of  scorn  and  contempt 
and  one  cannot  help  considering  whither  all  this  is 
tending.  At  any  rate,  it  gives  one  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  as  to  what  attitude  might  be  taken  in  a  time 
of  stress  and  strain.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
a  number  of  the  Federal  members  are  determined 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  junketing,  evidently 
intending  to  brave  the  displeasure  of  their  constitu- 
ents on  their  return. 
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CONGRATULATIONS  FROM  ITS  READERS. 


Oris,    twenty-first   anniversary    has   brought    us 
many  kind  congratulations  from  our  read 
to  whom  I  bender  my  heartfelt  thanks. 
The    firs!    place   is   given    to   the   kind    telegram 
which    I    have    received   from    Her    Majesty  Queen 
Alexandra,  who  subscribed  to  the  Review  from  the 
first,  and  has  never  ceased   to  take  a  most  friendlj 
interest  in  its   welfare.     Twenty-one  years   ago— in 
February,  1890—  I  published  a  letter  from  his  late 
Majesty,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  in  which  he  expressed 
the  hope  that  I  would  be  successful  in  accomplishing 
the  object  which  I  had  in  view  in  the  publication  of 


tliis  magazine,  In  the  last  twenty-one  years  the 
Prince  of  Wales  became  King,  and  still  more  recently 
yielded  hi->  throne  to  his  successor.  Had  he  sur- 
vived     I    should,    with    the    utn. 

appealed  for  his  verdict  as  to  whether  or  not  I  had 
fulfilled  his  hope.  That,  alas!  is  now  impossible, 
but    I    have    the  tsure    in    reproducing 

the  telegram  from  Her  Gracious  Majesty  Queen 
Alexandra. 

I  have  also  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  the  autograph 
portrait  which  graces  the  present  number  as  its 
frontispiece. 


bvi  ttcM3i|  lay  »ty  in jiiry  r  Iclcgr^m 
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The    Review   of    Reviews. 


His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  ok  Ireland. 
Success   to   the    comprehensive    and    courageous 
Review  of  Reviews  ;  and   may  the  perennial  now 


of  youthful  energy  and  cheerful  zest  by  which  the 
Editor  of  Editors  is  characterised  be  abundantly 
maintained.  AuERnrEN. 

Viceregal  Lodge,  Dublin, 

January  31,  191 1. 

Dear  Mr.  Stead, — I  think   you  can   have   but   few- 
readers  who  hold  a  more  continuous  record  as  steady 
adherents  to  the  Review7  of  Reviews  ever  since  its 
first   appearance    than    Lord   Aberdeen  and    myself. 
Wherever  we  have  wandered  in  our  journeyings  it 
has   followed  us,  and   wherever   we  have    made  our 
home  it  has  always  been  a  most  welcome  guest.     And 
we  have  had  peculiar  opportunities  of  appreciating  its 
field  of  service  in  countries  such  as  Canada,  where  men 
and  women  of  education  are  living  lives  of  unremitting 
and  heroic  labour  in  far-away  lonely  homes,  and  who 
welcome  their  monthly  Review  of  Reviews  in  a  way 
which  we  spoilt  children  of  civilisation   can   scarcely 
imagine,  but  which  should  go  far  to  reward  the  Editor 
for  his  devoted  toil.     The  experience  of  a  Canadian 
Association  which  not  only  sends  out  periodicals  and 
other  literature  to  settlers  and  miners,  etc.,  but  which 
makes  it  a  rule  that  there   must  be  personal  letters 
between  the  individual  senders  and  recipients  twice  a 
year,  has  brought  out  this  reading-hunger  very  forcibly, 
and   when    we   were   in   Canada    there   were   never 
enough  Review  of  Reviews  to  meet  the  demand. 

As   President    of    the    International    Council    of 


Women  I  therefore  bless  you  for  a  double  service. 
Firstly,  for  enabling  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
persons  all  over  the  world  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
work  and  thought  of  the  world's  best  writers  and 
thinkers,  and  to  have  their  hunger  for  books  and 
papers  not  only  fed,  but  increased.  What  this  has 
meant  to  countless  women,  practically  shut  away 
from  all  social  intercourse,  and  whose  standards  and 
ideals  must  necessarily  shape  those  of  their  families, 
is  beyond  words. 

And  secondly,  you  have  ever  consistently  upheld 
every  movement  for  the  progress  of  woman  and  for 
uplifting  her,  whether  in  her  industrial,  social,  poli- 
tical, moral,  or  religious  life.  And  in  pursuing  this 
attitude  you  have  always  sought  to  inspire  in  women 
the  sense  of  the  greatness  of  their  responsibility  and 
of  the  need  for  the  whole-hearted  devotion  of  their 


lives. 


You  would  neither  expect  nor  wish  me  to  say  that 
we  have  always  agreed  with  your  views  and  opinions 
as  personally  expressed  in  your  Review  ;  but  even 
where  we  have  disagreed,  you  have  stimulated  us  and 
all  your  readers  to  thought,  and  what  could  you  do 
more  ?  Would  that  we  had  more  citizens  possessed 
of  your  fearless  and  generous  spirit,  and  consumed 
with  the  desire  to  succour  and  to  serve.— Your  very 
sincere  old  friend,  Ishbel  Aberdeen. 

The    Lord   Chancellor,   Right  Hon. 
Lord  Loreburn. 

Kingsdown,  Deal, 
January  14th,  191 1. 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  coming 


Dear  Mr.  Stead 
of  age  of  the 
Review  of 
Reviews,  and 
heartily  wish  you 
continued  suc- 
cess. During  the 
last  twenty  years 
I  have  some- 
times differed 
from  you,  but 
never,  so  far  as 
I  remember, 
upon  the  great 
national  issues. 
And  it  is  of  im- 
mense impor- 
tance to  have 
thorough  inde- 
pendence and 
plain  speaking, 
such  as  have 
d  istinguished 
your  career,  un- 
controlled by 
party    ties.      I 

hope  you  will  long  continue  your  valuable  work. — 
Believe  me,  sincerely  yours,  Loreburn, 


Lord  Loreburn. 
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ember  no  sinaU 


Pkotogntf-/iby\  [A.  D.  Kissiick. 

Viscount  Esher. 


Tin.  Right.  Hon,  \  Esher. 

king  ba<  k  over  the  tw. 

le   1  n  which  the  Ri  \  \\  ■•  01 

R  1  \  1 1.\\ 
1  we  rved    1  r  <  >  1 1 1 
the    li  tan- 

dard  ol  religi 
and     imperial 
duty   which   «.is 
the    lodestar   ol 
its  Founder. 

Although  I 
have  often  dis- 
;  with  you, 
I  have  always 
felt  that  it  w 
upon  the  means 
rather  than  the 
end  that  we 
diffi  red. 

You  ask  me 
for  a  benedic- 
tion. What  can 
I  say  beyond  an 
expression  of 
rvent  belief 
that  the  Revii  w  oi  Reviews  will  continue  to  uphol  1 
the  doctrine  of  individual  freedom,  toleration  of  all 
opinions,  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  the  fusion  of 
the  English-speaking  race.  Esher. 

The  Cu  w<  11 1  or  of    i  he  Exchequer 
I  >■  ar  Mr.  Sua], — 1  must  offer  you  hearty  congratu- 
lations   on   the   completion    of  the   first   twenty-one 
rs  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.     History  should 

be  written  with- 
out bias,  but 
none  the  less 
under  the  guid- 
ance, clear  and 
firm,  of  princi- 
ple. The  rule 
applies  at  least 
as  much,  though 
unfortunately  it 
is  observed  less, 
in  journalism  ; 
and  it  appli 
espi  <  ially  to  the 
journali:  mwhich 
takes  time  for 
thought,  and 
thereby  accepts 
all  the  more  re- 
n&ibility  for 
guiding  public 
opinion. 

I  tie  Review 
of  Reviews  has 
set  an  illuminating  example  in  this  respect.  Bril- 
liantly    and    forcibly    written,    it  has   combined   the 


The  Right  Hon. 


*i  th  the  an  ■■  !it  unity 

ntrol.      Tl.  anti 

and  tO  you.      ! 

J).    I.i 
I  111    Mai  v. — 
I."  HER 

01 
K 1 1  \  1  , 

<  2       1    *.) 
January   rath, 

191  i. 
d,  5,  v 
Squa  re,  \\   » 
minster,  London. 
rhe     l  mih 
about  the  N 
will  be  your  last- 
ing glory.     Like 
Cobdcn,    you 
have       pre.n  h-d 

its  unassailable 
supremacy. 
Your  country- 
iin  ii  say  to  you, 
"Well  done. 
God  speed. 
Keep  fighting." 

I  01  D    I-  IMii.k. 


Admiral  Lord  Fisher. 


D.   L.  George. 


Tin.  Army.— General  Brocklehurst. 

I1  ar  Mr.  Stead,  -Writing  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  corning  of  age  of  the  Review  01  Reviews  recalls 

our  first  meet- 
ing, twenty-eight 
years  ago,  in 
.Miss  Gordons 
house  at  South- 
ampton. The 
result  of  that 
meeting  was  to 
give  us  the  glori- 

IS,   though  tra- 

,  example  of 
Gordon's  death 
at  Khartoum,  an 
example  not 
only  to  England, 
but  to  the  world  ; 
for  the  story  of 
Gordon's  life 
and  death  is  a 
priceless  posses- 
sion for  the 
whole  human 
race. 

All  English- 
men owe  you  a 
debt  of  gratitude 

for  your  practical   Imperialism  in    saving  the   Xavy 
during  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration  ;  and  again  for 


General   Brocklehurst 


io8 
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the  part  that,  single-handed,  you  played  in  compelling 
our  Government  to  do  their  duty  by  the  defenceless 
girlhood  of  the  nation. 

Gordon  used  to  say  that  to  praise  a  man  was  to 
insult  him.  That  is  not  my  wish,  so  I  will  conclude 
with  the  hope  that  the  Review  of  Reviews  may  be 
as  ably  and  honestly  edited  in  the  future  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past. — Yours  very  sincerely, 

John  F.  Brock.lehurst. 

The  Drama. — Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree. 

His  Majesty's  Theatre. 

My    Dear   Stead, — I    congratulate  you  and   your 

readers    on    the  coming  of  age  of  the   Review  ok 

Reviews.     One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  my 

managerial  career  was  the  occasion  of  your  first  visit 

to  any  theatre. 
I  well  remember 
the  night  of  that 
visit,  when  you 
witnessed  my 
production  of 
"  The  Tempest " 
from  the  front 
row  of  the  pit ; 
and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  your 
Review  from 
that  time  has 
given  critical  and 
sympathetic  pro- 
minence to  the 
art  of  the 
theatre. 

Though     I 
have  never  been 
able    to    fathom 
the      mysterious 
personality 
which  lies  hidden   behind    the  rugged  amiability  of 
the  outer   man,  I  have  always  admired  the  courage 
that  has  enabled  you  to  give  forth  the  truth  accord- 
ing to  Stead.      -Every  night    I    speak    the    lines    of 
Wolsey  : — 

"  Be  just  and  fear  not. 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's,  and  Truth's  !  ' 

it  seems  to  me  that,  in  putting  Truth  last,  Shake- 
speare placed  it  even  higher  than  religion.  Religion 
is  what  we  believe,  Truth  is  what  we  knoiv—  and  to 
give  utterance  to  it  is  the  greatest  thing  that  man  can 
do  on  this  earth. 

I  hope  the  future  career  of  the  Review  under  your 
guidance  may  be  as  stimulating  to  public  thought  as 
it  has  been  during  the  past  twenty-one  years. — Believe 
me,  my  dear  Stead,  always  yours  sincerely, 

Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree. 


Photograph  by]  [E.  H.  Mills. 

Sir  H.   Beeibohm  Tree. 


Photograph  by]  \E.  H.  Mills 

The  Right  Hon.  T.  Burt.,  M.P. 


Labour.— The  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P. 

January  19th,  191  t. 
My  dear  old  Friend,— I  heartily  congratulate  you 
on    the    Review    of    Reviews    having    reached    its 

majority.    At  its 
birth,  twenty-one 
years  ago,   I   re- 
member   that    I 
gave  it  a  cordial 
welcome,  and   I 
have  watched  its 
growth     into     a 
robust  manhood 
with  the  keenest 
interest.     The 
Reviewms  always 
I  lively     and     in- 
f|§   teresting,  always 
high-toned, 
healthy,    inform- 
ing, and    educa- 
tional.      It    is 
devoutly    to    be 
wished  that   our 
young   men   and 
young  women 
would  read  more 
of  such  literature 
and  less,  or  none, 
of  the  ephemeral, 
and  sometimes  vicious,  stories  which  appear  in  some 
of  our  papers  and  other  periodicals. 
May  you  go  on  and  prosper  ! 

Cordially  yours, 

Thos.  Burt. 

The  Right 

Hon.  John 

Burns. 

Local  Govern- 
ment Board, 
Whitehall,    S.W. 

Dear      M  r  . 

Stead,  —  Hearty 
congratulations 
on  majority  of 
your  Review  of 
Reviews. 

"  Age  has  not 
withered  nor 
custom  staled 
its  infinite  va- 
riety." 

JOHN.    BURNS.     Photograph  by]  [Stereoscopic  c>. 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Burns, 
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A11.     \ii.-    VValtii    Ci 
Dear    Mr.  1  iirtly 

'In.-  to  you  on  ii.ivi: 

^  ,   „  slii|>  through  the 

\>.  v  ind 

of)  rnpestu* 

■  I   the 

t\\t  nt\   one 
is. 

•mr.^  We    111. iv    nut 

M      ¥    j^  AVi     always    he 

\\f     II-  'til      the       same 

point    ol     \ 

and     011: 
-,  1 .11 1  It     in  a  v    be 
\[\  centred       suiiir- 
Ijl  what  diffen  ntly, 
but  courage  and 
t<  na<  itv    ol    pur- 
I >< »sr-    in   follow- 
ing    your    faith 
i  s  admirable, 
whether  in  friend 
or    enemy,   and 
rtainly  you 
have      a  1  w  a  j 
been  friend  1) 

inc.     Health  and 
prosperity   to   you   and    the    REVIEW   <>i     REVIEWS  !— 

Yours  faithfully,  w W  1 1  r  (  k  \m  . 

'I'm    I.wv.  —Sir  GEORGE  Lewis. 
Dear  Mr.  Stead, — I  hope  you  will  acre; it  my  con- 
gratulations 


rhott'g>,if>h  M  [/;.  //     • 

Mr.   Walter  Crane. 


upon  the  com- 
ing  of  age  of 
the  Review  of 
Rkvi  I  w  v.  1 
have  been  a  con- 
stant leader  of 
the  journal,  and 
I  have  alway . 
admired  not  only 
the  ahle  way  in 
which  you  have 
ited  the  jour- 
nal, hut  your 
courage  and  hi- 
de p«.  ndern  e  and 
the  far- 1  caching 
view  which  you 
have  taken  in 
the    ii  of 

the  nation.  Hop- 
ing that  you  may 
be  long  spared 
to  plead  your  able  views  upon  great  public  ques- 
tions —  Believe  me,  always  sincerely, 

George  H.  Lewis. 


Sir  George  Lewis. 


Rev.    Dr.   Clifford. 


I  i'  HI  lni    K  '    ' 

id, — M  •  1  late 

the  forty*! 

ruing 

di- 
luent. 

and     I 
v  nuin- 

bei  .m ! 

a  l  found 

■    record 
the    I 

the    World    I 
most    informii 
interesting,    and 
stimulating    part 

ol     the  R|  vi, 
1       add      sin. 

thanks  lor     the 

benefit  I     ha 

eived    a  nd 

the   incalculable 

od    you   have 

dune. 

Vour  leadership  has  been  bold  and  wise,  far-sighted, 
and  victorious.     Animate. 1  by  the  highest  id< 

vi.  -    t<>  men.  \<m  :  if    REVIEW  a  i 

most  pla<  e  in  the  journal  rid. 

May  til--  next  twenty-one  vears  witness  the  growth 
of  your  power  ami  the  widening  of  the  fields 
ice.     Yours  sincerely,  John  Clifford. 

cial  Reform     G  h. 

Dear  Mr.  Stead, — The   last  twenty-one  years   I 

rtainly  been  of  illumination  on  many  of 

most     profound 

problems    which   | 

t  the  human 

During 

that  period 

have  fought  hard 

and  nobly  to 
bring  your  light 
to  hear  on  the 
darkni  and 

( Sod  has  helped 
you. 

I  venture  to 
diet  that 
amongst  other 
services  to  the 
world  the  valu- 
able  aid  which 
from  time  to 
time  you  have 
rendered  the 
Salvation  Army 
in  its  desperate 
struggle  with 
misery    and    sin 


Plurt^rafh  by\  [£■  H.  Mills. 

General  Booth, 
will    add  to  the  honour    in    which 


no 
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the  future  will  hold  your  name   and  will  not  fail  ot 
its  reward  here  and  hereafter. 
Let  us  work  while  it  is  day  ! 

Yours  affectionately, 

William  Booth. 

Science.— Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace. 

Old  Orchard,  Broadstone,  Wimborne. 
Dear  Mr.  Stead,— After  reading  the   summary  of 
your  twenty-one  years'  work  I  am  very  much  pleased 
to  find  myself  in  almost  perfect  accord  with  you  in 

every  great  re- 
form or  ideal 
you  have  la- 
boured  for  so 
strenuously. 
Like  yourself,  I 
am  more  of  an 
optimist  than 
ever,  and  our 
chief  difference 
is  that,  as  re- 
gards social  re- 
form especially, 
I  advocate  more 
fundam  ental 
changes  than 
you  have  yet 
ventured  on. 
Though  of  late 
years  I  have  not 
found  time  to 
follow  your 
work  so  closely 
as  I  did  during  the  first  half  of  the  life  of  the 
Review,  I  have  always  admired  your  unflinching 
advocacy  of  justice,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
while  I  have  never  read  more  enlightening  articles 
than  your  long  series  of  Character  Sketches  of 
the  great  men  of  the  world.  Sincerely  hoping 
that  you  may  have  another  twenty-one  years  of 
equally  beneficial  literary  work  in  the  cause  of  human 
pi  ogress. 

I  am  glad  to  he  able  to  sign  myself, 

Your  admirer  and  friend, 

Alfred  R.  Wallace. 

India. — Mr.  Bipin  Chandra  Pal. 

140,  Sinclair  Road,  West  Kensington. 
Dear  Mr.  Stead,— I  remember  the  day  when  the 
Review  of  Reviews  was  usht-red  into  existence. 
We  journalists  in  India  welcomed  it,  perhaps,  more 
heartily  than  anyone  else.  The  editorial  sanctum  in 
India  means  oftentimes  a  dingy  room,  a  dealwood 
packing-case  doing  duty  for  a  table  and  serving  for 
a  chair;  and  for  a  library,  an  ordinary  English 
dictionary.  We  are  too  poor  to  subscribe  to  news- 
papers and  magazines.  To  us,  therefore,  your 
Review  of  Reviews,  placing  us  in  direct  touch  with 
the  moving  thought  of  the  modern  world,  came  as  a 


Illustrated  Lo»don  Newt.] 

Dr.  Russel  Wallace. 


God-send.  The  influence  of  your  paper  is  very 
considerable  among  my  English-educated  country- 
men, who  have  always  appreciated  your  generous 
sympathies  with  Indian  aspirations,  and  I  may  well 
take  the  liberty  of  offering  you,  on  their  behalf  as 
well  as  mine,  our  heartiest  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  on  this  occasion.  I  hope  and  trust  that  it 
may  be  given  to  you  and  to  your  paper  to  help  the 
cause  of  peaceful  progress  towards  national  autonomy 
in  India  in  the  same  way  as  you  did  in  regard  to 
South  Africa.— Ever  yours  in  the  service  of  God  and 
humanity,  Bipin  Chandra  Pal. 

Journalism. — Mr.  Donald. 

My  Dear  Stead,— As  one  who  is  proud  to  look  up 
to  you  as  a  journalistic  mentor,  allow  me  to  add  my 
congratulations  to  the  many  which  you  are  now 
receiving  on  the 
twenty-first  anni- 
versary of  the 
Review  of  Re- 
views. 

The  Review 
has  maintained 
the  high  ideal 
in  policy  which 
you  set  yourself 
twenty-one  years 
ago,  and  has 
made  its  influ- 
ence felt  on  be- 
half of  all  noble 
causes. 

It  has  also 
been  an  example 
to  journalists  for 
the  pungency 
and  independ- 
ence of  your 
articles,  for  the 
ability  of  your 
interviews  and 
character  sketches,  and  for  the  unique  capacity  you 
have  shown  for  digesting  and  presenting  in  succinct 
form,  all  that  is  best  in  the  world's  publications.  ' 

As  you  were  the  father  of  the  new  journalism  in 
England  and  the  originator  of  the  interview,  so  you 
were  the  first  to  introduce  the  methods  of  daily 
journalism  into  a  monthly  publication. 

The  Review  has  been  a  potent  influence  in  national 
life  and  has  enriched  periodical  journalism.  Long 
may  it  continue  with  ever  increasing  success  to 
fulfil  the  mission  of  its  founder  ! 

With  all  good  wishes  for  your  personal  welfare — 
Believe  me,  yours  very  truly,        Robert  Donald. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P. 

T.  P.'s  Weekly,  5,  Tavistock  Street. 
My  Dear  Stead, — I  send  you  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations on    the    twenty-first    birthday    of    your 


Mr.   R.   K.  Donald. 
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•  i 

Mr.  T.  P. 


i  U  andFri 
O'Connor,   M.P. 


in  i  ;azine      I  have  bc<  n  <  tnt  ind 

inl 

« rs  from  its 
and    1 

I- nine  I  it  a 
mine  <»i  informa- 
tion, ol  II 
don,  ;m<l  ol  in 
spiration  in  my 
work.  I  :uii 
sun-  that  u  has 
brought  to  mil- 
i  .uid 

.voini  M      .i      new 

interest  in  li 

tun-   ;iik1    in    the 

six  i.il  and  poli- 
v.<  .il  problems  ol 

Our    lini's. 

journalists  in 
particular    I 

would  recom- 
uii  ii' 1  my  own 
example  — whi<  h 
is,  to  keep  tin- 
volumes  on  their 
shelves.      'II. 

will    find    it,  as    I  have   done,   a   welcome    res  lvoir 
of     information      and      of     material,     especially     in 

its   wonderful 

sketch  of  the 
prominent  per- 
sonalities of  the 
1  look 
confidently  for- 
ward to  its  (  el'  - 
brating  many 
more  twenty-first 
birthdays.  It  is 
an  essential  and 
permanent  factor 
in  British  hi'  I 
am  especially 
grateful  to  the 
Review  oi  Re- 
views and  to 
you  for  the 
courageous  and 
istcnt  part 
taken  in  the 
struggle  to 
c  .  >  n  c  i  1  e  and 
unite  the  peoples 
of  the-  by 

self-government    extended    to  all. — Yours    very    sin- 
cerely, T.  P.  O'Connor. 

Journalism. — Sir  W.  Robertson  Nicoll. 
The  British  Weekly,  Warwick  Squai 

Dear  Mr.  Stead,  —  I  congratulate  you  most  heartily 


Sir  W 


Nicoll. 


•    -    ■             birthd  i              ol 

I  I,. i.             it  and   re. id  i 

ind  I    do    not    think   that   during 

all  that  long    I*  nod   I  i  anyth 

I;  l  to  have  i  om- 
its on  ;  .  mm  h 

by  many  strik 

.mis  oi    insight  and  foresight.     I  itly 

-  d   thai    ••  out  •    em 

\n,  if  not  ;i  daily. 
Uut  ;is  it  1^.  I,  in  •  -i  \\ ith  multitui 

nkful  to  he  ab  month,  and  1 

hop 

iifully, 

VV.  ii.. 

I.    I       Rl  DMOND,    M.I'. 

Mj  h'.ir  Mi.  St(  id,  -I  mot  heartily  congratulate 
you    on    t  h  e 

nty-first     an-  -  •^^■■■£l*>' > 

niversary  of  the 

Review     "i 

Rbview&     Dur- 

long 

you   have 

n  .i    powerful 
supporter  of  the 

cause  ol  Ireland. 

YOU  and    I  have 

sometimes      dif- 

ered  as  to  policy 

and      method 
hut    I    bav< 
wa)  s      i'  garded 
you   as     a     man 
who      at      h<  .irt 
was  a  friend  of 
Ireland,    and     I 
am    rejoiced    at 
this    happy    op- 
portune 
mg 
you 
truly   yours, 

J.    1..    Ki  DMOND. 


"  I      thank 
—  V<  i  y 


Mr.   J.   E. 


.'/   Miltt. 

Redmond,  M.P. 


Twenty-one    years    ago    Mr.     Asquith    had    not 
attained   a   sufficiently    prominent  tion    to    be 

appealed  to  to  bid  God-speed  to  the  newly-foum 
Review.     He  is   now  Prime  Minister  of   Englai 

and  I  endeavoured   this  time    to   repair    mj  ion 

by   Bending   him  a  somewhat  belal  test  ior  a 

word  of  encouragement.  He  wrote  to  say  that  he- 
had  made  it  a  rule  never  to  send  n.  r  publi- 
cation in  the  press  to  prevent  his  being  overwhelmed 
with  requests,  some  of  which  it  was  hard  to  refuse. 
He  sent  me  a  private  message  of  best  wishes  and 
congratulations. 

Other  letters  which   1   have  received  I  am  com- 
pelled to  hold  over  till  next  month. 
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The 

Opening 

of 

Parliament. 


LONDON,   Feb.    ist,    1911. 

The   King  and  th  n  and  the 

Prii  'i   Parliament 

on   February    6th.       It  will 
notabli  ■  liiony       on      more 

inds   than    one     The    KLing   has    nol    yet    b< 
crowned     The  Parliament  is  fresh   from  a   <■  n 

tion.  The  ne*  formula  of  thi  Royal  declaration 
as  t<>  the  Protestant  faith  will  be  used  for  the  first 
time.  The  Prince  of  Wales  will  make  his  first  appear- 
ance at  a  Royal  ceremonial.  These  thin  in 
themselves  sufficient  to  make  the  opening  memorable. 
Hut  there  is  an  add  ■  1  interest  in  the  p  issibility  that 
this  may  be  the  last  op  ning  of  Parliament  in  the  old 
style.  When  we  have  an  electiv<  Senate  in  plac 
the  old  House  ol  Lords  th<  distinctive  featui 
tin-  opening  of  Parliament  will  disappear.  Demc- 
•  racy    has    its    good    points,  but    it    is    not    strong    on 

ints.  The  robes  of  the  hereditary  Peers  and  all 
the  quaint  ceremonials  ol  tin-  Upper  House  air  not 
likely    to    survive    either   tin      I  ry-Lan 

Revolution  or  the  creation  ol   the   Radical  five  hun- 
dred new  Peers. 

The     King     is    taking     his    duli 

riously,  and  he  does  well.    After 
theCoronation  he  will  drivethrough 
the    street       1    London.      I  le  will 
then  visit  and  and  Ireland.      Prince  Edward  will 

I  in  state  at  Carnarvon  as   Prince  of  Wal 
when  probably  for  th<  time  these  1  irs  Mr. 

Lloyd  George  will  not  he  the  most  conspicuous  figure 
in  Carnarvon.  After  visiting  Edinburgh  and  Dublin 
the  King  will  remain  in  England  until  the  time  con 
for  his  departure  to  India.  The  Coronation  at  Delhi 
will  nol  take  place  on  N  •  it's  Day  out  of  d< 
ence  to  Mohammedan  susceptihilities,  as  one  of  their 
religious  festivals  is  being  celebrated  that  day.  After 
his    return    from    India     His    Majesty    contemplates 


The  King. 


making  visits  to  the  rest 

and  New  Zealand,  South   '  and  the  Dominion  ol 

II  .    them   all 

"out  them  fil 

f  a  kinj 
instinct  on  the  part  of  Ki 
to  tiie  task  the   Em  pi  1 

to  try  to  emulate  the  achic  of  his  la' 

Plenipotentiary    Extraordinary   and    Peacemaker    in 
Unary  for  <  I     I       tinent  1 

The  \isil   to   India  was  the   Kit 

Thc  •  ,  1  1 

Emperor  own  idea,  and   it   was   assented 

of  with    1  hesitation    by 

some  of  his  coil: 

more  keenly  .  the  risl  ich  an  adventure 

than  to  it-  advantages.     What  is  certain  is 

that   now  thc   King   1  to    India,  and 

they  have  decided  that  they  ought  ip  him, 

Ministers  ought  to  make  the  most  ol  the  opportunity 
now    afl  them    of   using   the     King   as   a    trump 

rd.        They    should    make    th<  of    his    visit 

instead  of  belittling  it,  and  they   should  all  put 
their  considering  caps  in  order  to  1  er  what  act 

shall  make  the  Coronation 
memorable  in  India.  That  the  King  will  speak  well 
and  wisely,  that  is  to  say  sympath-  ti'  all  know. 

Put  can   nothing  !><•   done  by  Mini  empftas 

importance  of   the   Royal   •  There 

release    of    all    political    pri  — but    that    i< 

thing    aim  com  \Vh)     should     not    the 

ration    of    the    new    !  Vet    and    of    thi 

1     ercion  Act  I  s  visit  with 

the  understanding  that  thev  would  not  be  brought 
tin  into  operation  without  grave  cause?  I  sup- 
pose it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  forbid  the  killing 
of  COWS  in  India  while  the  King  is  on  Indian  soil, 
but  such  a  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  deeply-rooted 
sentiments   of   the    Hindu  would  have    a    profound 
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of 
Indian  Unrest. 


effect  throughout  India,  where,  be  it  remembered, 
the  Hindu  is  in  an  overwhelming  majority  every- 
where. 

If   His    Majesty   could  announce 
The  J      J 

Real  Cause         that  every  case  of  assault  or  act  of 

violence  committed  by  Anglo- 
Indians  on  natives  should  he 
specially  reported  to  him  in  order  that  he  might  lay 
the  return  of  such  crimes  on  the  table  of  Parliament, 
he  would  do  much  to  remove  an  impression  which  is 
doing  not  a  little  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  his 
Empire  in  India.  I  notice  elsewhere  a  remarkable 
article  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Mitra  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Fortnightly  Review^  in  which  he  roundly  asserts 
that  the  real  cause  of  Indian  unrest  is  the  fact 
that  Indians  are  habitually  kicked,  beaten,  and 
maltreated  without  any  redress.  Lord  Morley 
just  before  he  left  office  had  this  matter  under  his 
serious  consideration,  and  whether  the  King 
announces  it  or  not,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that 
Parliament  should  receive  a  full  return  of  all  cases 
in  which  natives  have  been  violently  assaulted  by 
white  men  and  the  punishment  accorded  for  the 
crime.  Mr.  Mitra  would  have  us  believe  that  among 
a  certain  class  of  whites  in  India  killing  is  regarded 
.as  no  murder  when  the  victim  is  a  native.  The  King 
can  do  much  to  put  a  stop  to  this  pestilent  heresy. 
He  might,  for  instance,  exclude  from  all  royal  func- 
tions in  India  the  representatives  of  papers  like  the 
Morning  Post  of  Delhi,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Mitra's  quotation,  recently  declared  that  it  is  a  mark 
of  degeneracy  on  the  part  of  a  Briton  to  ask  that 
Englishmen  who  murder  natives  should  be  hanged 
just  as  if  they  had  murdered  white  men. 

It  is  an  interesting  comment  upon 
The  Duke  the  alleged  Republican  tendency  of 

Connaught.  -  English  Radicals  that  the  present 
Government,  which  is  the  most 
Radical  on  record,  seems  disposed  to  make  more  use 
of  the  Monarchy  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
Royalty  and  Radicalism  go  very  well  together. 
Without  the  Crown  the  Radicals  would  be  helpless 
against  the  Peers.  The  Crown  also  gave  them  invalu- 
able help  in  carrying  out  the  pacification  of  South 
Africa.  The  City  did  well  to  recognise  in  the  usual  way 
its  satisfaction  at  the  part  played  by  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  in  that  great  work  of  conciliation  and  of 
peace.  The  Lord  Mayor,  in  proposing  the,  toast  of 
the  Duke's  health,  was  guilty  of  no  exaggeration  in 
the  eloquent  eulogy,  full  of  high  political  wisdom, 
which  he  pronounced  upon  the  work  of  his  guest.  It 
was    officially    announced    on    the    morning    of    the 


banquet  that  the  Duke  will  succeed  Lord  Grey  as 
Governor-General  of  Canada.  Well  and  good.  But 
when  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is  passed  he  is  marked  out, 
from  even  before  his  birth,  as  the  first  Viceroy  of  the 
self-governed  Erin. 

The  first  step  towards  Home  Rule 
Towards  1S>   °^  course,    the    destruction    of 

Home  Rule.  the  Peers'  veto.  But  after  that  ? 
Nothing  can  be  done  this  Session 
at  Westminster  beyond  carrying  a  resolution  affirming 
the  need  for  Home  Rule.  But  a  great  deal  can  be 
done  fn  Ireland  if  to  that  resolution  affirming  the 
principle  of  Home  Rule  a  rider  were  attached  declar- 
ing that  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  any  legis- 
lation at  Westminster  for  establishing  a  Parliament 
in  College  Green  the  Irish  people  themselves 
must  meet  in  national  convention  in  Dublin 
to  decide  what  kind  of  a  Parliament  they 
desire  to  have  and  how  the  relations  between 
Dublin  and  Westminster  are  to  be  managed  in 
the  future.  The  King  when  he  visits  Ireland  could 
issue  the  proclamation  which  would  summon  a 
National  Convention,  including  all  the  existing 
representatives  of  Ireland  in  both  Houses,  to  whom 
should  be  added,  whether  by  Royal  nomination  or 
by  co-optation,  an  equal  number  of  other  notable 
Irishmen.  This  Convention  could  profitably  employ 
itself  in  thrashing  out  many  vexed  questions,  notably 
the  question  as  to  whether  Ireland  is  to  be  financially 
independent  of  Great  Britain  or  whether  she  desires 
to  have  a  hand  in  the  joint  purse.  As  an  Englishman 
I    protest   against   any  English,   Scotch,  and  Welsh 
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Westminster  Gazette.] 

A  Double  Event. 

The  Duchess  :  "  Oh  dear,  dear  !  I  wish  that  Reform 
lion  hadn't  com;  along!  I  know  he's  friendly,  and  is  only 
looking  after  Ccnstitution,  and  doesn't  want  to  interfere  with 
Veto  ;  hut  there's  the  other  lion  wants  Veto  and  doesn't  care  so 
much  about  Constitution,  and  so  between  the  two  of  'em  I  shall 
lose  both  Veto  and  Constitution." 


Ill 


Progress   i  >i     i  mi     Wori  r>. 


n  5 


1      inel  assumin     the  right  to  (rami    .»   I ;  ile 

Bill  for  Ireland.     It  is  for  the  lush  pi  ople  to  fra 
their  own  Bill.     We  shall  a<  a  pi  it,  il  we  i  an,  without 
detriment  to  the  interests  ol  the  othei  partners  and 
without  altering  .1  comma.     The  initiative  ries  with 
the  Irish,  not  with  >  rreal  Britain. 

Lord     l  >■  il'v   and     Mr.     Aust<  n 

Tho  bcflanco         (  •|m,m':  »  i  i.im    are    thn    - 
the  Peers.  '  "r,'s  will    not    paS9    the   \ 

Bill.     This   il 
.  I  fear,  to  be  true.     What  Minis!  re, 

and  the  Liberal  Party  at  their  ba<  k,  is  to  be  afforded 
a  legitimate   excuse   for  creating  such  .1  number  of 

Libera]  Peers  as  would  give  them  a  majority  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  We  cannot  do  it  unless  we 
are  provoked,  but,  as  a   Cabinet   Minister  said  the 

r  day,  we  shall  very  easily  be  provoked.     Th 
an    five   hundred  good    men   and  true  who  would   be 
delighted  to  accept   peerages,  on  the  understanding 
that  the   right  of  succession  was  vested  in,  say,  the 
Earl  of  Crewe,  and  his  heirs  after  him.      We  are 
forbidden  to  make    Life   peerages  in   form,   but 
hive    a    free    hand   to   make  Life    peerages    in   1 
by    making    each   new    Peer's    patent    specify    Lord 
Crewe  as  the  next  in  succession.     The  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  is  absolute  in  this  matter.   The  Tory  Law 
Lords  in  the  discussion  on  the  Wensleydale  peerage 
were  very  emphatic  in  asserting,  first,  that  any  peer. 
conferring  a  right  to  a  seat  in  the  House  must  be 
hereditary,  and,  secondly,  that  the  right  of  succession 
may  be  vested  in  anyone  the  Crown  chooses  to  sel 
Hence,  we   have  only  to  make  Lord  Crewe,  or  any 
Other  noble  lord,  heir  to  the  whole  five  hundred  new 
Peers  and  the  only  difficulty  is  surmounted.    Then, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the  Liberals  will  have 
a  majority  in  both  Houses,  and  they  could   pro< 
to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shone. 

There  is   much   dissatisfaction  on 
The  Preamble       the  Liberal  side  of  the  House  at 
the  Veto  Bill.        the  refusal  of    Ministers  to  strike 
out  the  Preamble  of  the  V<  to  Bill 
— the  declaration  as  to  the  Ministerial   intention  with 
regard  to  the   reform  of  the   Second   Chamber.      A 
Preamble  ought  to  be  strictly  limited  to  the  reasons 
for,  and  the  intents  of,  the  Bill  to  which  it  is  prefixed. 
To  interpolate  into  the  Preamble  of  one  Bill  a  state- 
ment   of    its    author's     intentions     with     regard    to 
another    Bill    not    yet    in    existence    is    as    prepos- 
terous as  it  is  unprecedented.     It  is  contended  that 
the  promise  on  the  part  of  the  King  to  see  the  Veto 
Bill  through  is  conditioned  by  the  retention  of  that 
Preamble,  and  that  if  the  reference  to  a  reform  of  the 


1 1.  1:  -     of    1  'ids    is    cut   out   I  Im     King  will    r.  In-'    to 
1  don't  i<  lii  \e  it  lor  1  momi  tit.     'I 
rdi  in  tl  •   Pn  in  I  ative  value.     All 

amount   t<>  il  a  ntions. 

Mn,   •  ■  illy  tabulate  their  inten- 

tion so  in  many  ways  m  and 

■  :  than  by   inserting    them    in    the 

Pn  amble  <>f  the   \ .  to  Bill.     I  h<    naive   inn 
which  .  that  the   Lords  will  not  make  the  Bill 

include  a  scheme  mole 

s   that   such   a   scheme   cannot   be 
leaves  out  1  lint  that  the  I  ords  will  d< 

the  impossibility  <>i  this  by  holding  up  the  Bill  until 
they  have  introduced  their  schema  ol  reform  by  way 

of  amendment        Then    when    the    Preamble   con 

on  for  consideration  they  will  cut  th<    Preai  ble  to  fit 
the  Bill.     The  Preamble  as  it  stands  is  a  direct  chal- 

■  to  obstruction  in  both  Hoe 

I  in   the  July  number  of 

Tho  Slander         this    magazine,    I    bad    the    hon 
tho  Kin*.  an"l  the  privilege  <>f  being  the  first, 

and  up  to  that  time  the  only,  man 
in  the  Empire  who  set  himself  to  refute  the  odious- 
slanders  cin  ulated  tar  and  wide  against  the  character 
of  the  King.     The  immedial  ess  which  followed 

that  initiative  silenced  all  those  who  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  paying  such  calumni  n  the  compli- 

menl   of    a    refutation.      Apparent!  uraged    by 

the    proof     thus     afforded     of     the     success    with 
which    even    the    most    wi  id     libel    can    be 

disposed    of  without   then  by  multiplying  the  circula- 
tion   of    the    slanders   complained    of,    the    Home 
rv.     a<  ting    of    course     with     sympathy    and 
nient  from  the  highest  quarter,  ord<  red  the 
prosecution  of  Mr.  Mylius.     This  man.  who  ap)  1 
to  be  an  enthusiast  for  the  universal  Republic,  had 
been   caught    publishing  the  libel  as   to   the  alii 
Maltese  marriage  of  the  King  by  distributing  a  small 
printed   sheet  called  by  the  imposing  name  of  the 
Liberator^  whose  gigantic  mission  was  to  overthrow 
monarchy   throughout    the  world.      The   wisdom    ol 
raising  so  great  an   issue   by  the   prosecution  of  so 
insignificant  and  ludicrous  an   offender  was  gravely 
doubted     by     most     people.       But     Mr.     Winston 
Churchill  has  the  courage  of  bis  convictions.     The 
King  is  never  a  man  to  shrink  from  necessary  r: 
so  the  trial  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  came  oft 
to-day    (February    1).      The    Attorney-General,    Sir 
Rufus   Isaacs,  performed  his  task  with  consummate 
dignity  and  skill.     The  baselessness  of  the  slander 
was  conclusively  demonstrated.     The  libeller  Mylius 
did  not  even  attempt  to  establish   the  truth  of  his 
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statements  or  to  challenge  the  accuracy  of  the  evi- 
dence tendered  by  the  prosecution.  The  maximum 
sentence  of  twelve  months'  imprisonment  brought 
the  judicial  vindication  of  the  King's  honour  to  its 
inevitable  conclusion. 

_,,  The  worthlessness  of  a  collective 

The 

Fortification        guarantee  is  illustrated  once  more  . 

„.   °,f.  in   the   case    of  the    proposal    to 

Flushing.  .  r     £ 

fortify   Flushing.     The   Dutch,   of 
course,  are   within   their    rights   in    doing  what  they 


To  guard  against  a  similar  atrocity  the  Treaty  of 
1839  was  signed  and  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
guaranteed.  If  the  Dutch  erect  a  modern  fortress 
at  Flushing,  they  put  their  finger  and  thumb  on  the 
windpipe  of  Belgium.  The  Belgians  are  alarmed. 
But  in  looking  round  to  the  Powers  who  have 
guaranteed  their  neutrality,  it  is  discovered  that  unless 
they  agree  to  act  as  a  body  they  cannot  act  at  all. 
As  Germany  refuses  to  protest  against  an  act  which 
it    is    believed    she    instigated,    it    would    seem    that 


British  Railway  connect! 
with  the  Indian  System 
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f        8AGOAO  RA/LWA  Y  constructed-,  - 

•  -  to  oz  constructed—*  »p««»»i 


The  Route  of  the  Baghdad  Railway. 

Which  is  now  being  constructed  by  Germany,  and  which  Russia  has  undertaken  no  longer  to  oppose. 
The  scheme  embraces  a  branch  to  Khanikin,  which  Russia  would  then  link  up  with  her  proposed  line 

from  Baku  to  Beluchistan. 


please  on  their  own  territory.  But  the  freedom  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  is  guaranteed  by  all  the 
Powers  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  April,  1839.  It 
seems  almost  incredible  to  us  nowadays,  but  three 
hundred  years  ago  there  was  nothing  the  Dutch 
desired  more  than  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt 
so  as  to  prevent  any  ships  proceeding  to  Antwerp. 
From  1609  to  1793  this  splendid  Watergate  of  the 
Continent  was  barred  by  the  Dutch,  who  ruined 
Antwerp  in    order   tha*  Amsterdam    might   flourish. 


nothing  can  be  done.  Such  at  least  is  the  view  of 
the  Temps,  which  I  take  leave  to  question.  For  if 
this  be  the  case,  what  is  the  value  of  the  guarantee  of 
neutrality  if  Belgium  v. ere  to  be  invaded  by  one  of 
the  guarantors  ?  Yet  this  was  the  contingency  which 
the  guarantee  was  intended  to  provide  against. 

An  infinite  deal  of  nonsense  is 

about50  being  written  about  the  Baghdad 

the  Baghdad  Railway.   Railway.     Much  of  it  justifies  the 

accusation  of  our  critics  who 
complain   that   the   British    lion  has  been    mefc^mor- 
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phosed    into    .1    regular    dog    in   the  \ 

wail  is  going  up  from  all  th<:  Jingo  joui  ern- 

ing  the  R  rman   agreem 

tion  t>  tween  the   Russian  railwj 

ia  and    th  nan   line    through  A  ia   Minor. 

[nsti  ail   ol    making    then  ridii  ul  •  is   by  th 

hysterica]     outi  ries,     it     would    be     much     m< 

ble      to      imitate  Russian  im| 

make     an  ment     with      ( lermai 

to  the    Persian    Gull    end    of   ih<:   line.     What 
ui.ip.ire  that  there  >l»all  be  no  tan  ; 
with  the  open  rai    ng  of  ntial  tarifl 

walls,  no   differential    railway    rates.      It   is   to   our 
interest  ial  and  civilising  Pow<  i  to  h 

\  ;.i  Minor  spanned  by  a  railway,   tWe  don't  want 
to  build  it  ourselves.     The  Germai  ring 

ami  thirsting  to  do  so.     Why,  in  die  nan.  -m- 

mon  sciim',  should  we  stand  in  their  way  ?     It  ou 
nol  to  be  difficult  to  arrange  for  the  freedom  ol  the 
port  of  terminus  on  the  Persian  Gull      1     urbusim 
men  would  but  wake  up  and  show  something  of  the 
enterprise  of  their  German  rivals,  th<  y  would  clamour 
for  the  completion  of  the  railway  instead  of  sitting  still 
and  letting  the  newspap  rs  scream  about  it.      If 
Germans  are  our  enemies,  they  will  not  strengthen 
their  power  of  harming  us  by  entangling  thems<  Ives  in 
Turkish  politics,  and  even   if  they  had  a   port  on  the 
Persian  (  iulf  it  would  only  be  one  more  hos  ven 

to  t  mount  naval  Tower.         I        dream  of   I 

or  Delbriick  that  Germany   will  be  ab  find 

compensation  lor  tin  lack  of  colonies  by  commen 
expansion  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  only  a  mil 
in  the  desert.      She  is   much    more    likely    I  the 

Turk  upon  her  hack. 


Tho  Ruw,-Ger.,mn 

national     duty    to    s>  l    our 

;■      I 

many  that    th 

i  much  thai 

i 
led  in  tome  qu 
I    tish    I  my 

should  he  on  better  terms  with  i  than  t; 

months   iin<  :f  it 

ted  upon  by  our  I  aid 

Anglopho 
Hull  is  hostii  humani  li   t:  ruth 

in  '  ' 

A     do    nun  h  tor     OUJ  the 

if  we  diligentl]  try  and 

the    <|iiarrels   of   our    n< 

always  trying  to  fan  any  Bpark  of  a  misundi  rstanding 

intfi  a  raging  furnace  of  national  hatred.  :  to 

our  interest  that  France  and  Germany  or  Ru>-i.i  and 
Austria  should  heat  Depend  upon  it, 

there  is  more  hoi  ■•  and  good  business  in  the 

Golden    Rule    than    the   old  Adam    is   di  to 

The    discussion,    or    rather    the 

Tho  tion    that   the 

Rights  of  Neutrals.    |i:  inducting!  the 

1 1. .  :  [ration  ol  I.<  ndon  nal 
instance  of  the  inability  • 

)f   the                    international    situation  or  the 

mankind   towards    the    international  world- 


Fkc: 


The  Tsar  and  his  son  reviewing  a  Boys'  Brigade. 
Many  Russian  regiments  have  recently  started  boys'  brigades,  which  are  kno  • 
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state.     In   former  times,  when   war  was  regarded  as 
almost  the   normal    state    of   nations,   the    rights    of 
neutrals  were  ruthlessly  trampled    under   foot.     But 
when  mankind  hegan   to  realise  that  nine-tenths  of 
the     Governments     of     the     world     were      always 
neutral  or  at  peace,  the  majority   began  to    restrict 
the    operations    of    belligerents     within    limits.       If 
you  must  fight,  fight,  but    don't  tread  on  our  toes  ! 
The  formerly  despised  neutral  has  become  more  and 
more    alive  to   the   fact   that  he   is  in    a   permanent 
majority  ;  and  hence  a  wise   and  resolute  determina- 
tion on  his  part  to  impose  rules  upon  combatants  which 
would  confine  their   operations  within   a   ring   fence. 
The  Declaration  of  Paris,  which   laid  down   the   law 
that   the    neutral    flag    protects    the   enemy's    goods 
from    seizure  at  sea,  was    the    first    great    landmark 
in  the   progressive    resolve  of   the    neutral    majority 
to  protect  its  own  interests.        The    Declaration    of 
London    marks    a    second    stage    in    the    path    of 
progress.       It    does    not    interfere    with    the    right 
of  belligerents  to  do  the  maximum  amount  of  injury 
to    each   other,   but  it  does  increase  the  severity  of 
the  provisions  necessary  to  prevent  them  interfering 
with  the  property  or  damaging  the  interests  of  the 
neutral.     The  right  of  blockade. is  preserved  intact, 
and  so  also  is  the  seizure  of  private  property  of  the 
enemy   under   the   enemy's   flag.     But  it  limits  the 
right   to    search    and    to   seize   contraband    of    war 
under   a   neutral   flag,    and  it    provides   an   interna- 
tional  court   of    justice   to    enforce    its    provisions. 
This     is    all    to    the     good.  For    it    not    only 

protects  the  neutral,  but  it  diminishes  the  risk 
which  every  belligerent  runs  of  irritating  the 
neutrals  and  bringing  them  into  the  war  on  the  other 
side.  We  brought  the  American  War  of  1812  upon 
ourselves  by  ignoring  the  rights  of  neutrals.  In 
future,  if  any  belligerent  inadvertently  transgresses 
the  provisions  of  the  new  code  of  naval  war,  he 
has  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  court  in  which  the 
judges  of  the  neutral  Governments  will  always  be  in 
a  majority.  As  I  deal  with  the  whole  question  in 
another  place  I  need  not  enter  into  it  further  beyond 
saying  that  all  who  really  care  for  the  progress  of 
mankind  to  a  state  of  law,  administered  by  inter- 
national courts,  should  damp  down  the  agitation 
against  the  Declaration  of  London  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

Reciprocity        Th.e   negotiations    at   Washington 

between  Canada     which  have  led  to  the  conclusion 

UniudS'utes.       °f  an  ar™»^ment  for   reciprocal 

free  trade  in  the  natural  products 

of  the  soil  between  the  Dominion   and  the  Republic 


are  a  great  forward  step  in  civilisation.  They  have 
demolished  the  last  crumbling  ruin  of  the  Tariff  Reform 
fortress  in  Great  Britain,  and  they  have  practically 
obliterated  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  great 
English-speaking  communities  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. Eighteen  years  ago,  speaking  at  Toronto,  I 
told  Canadian  loyalists  that  the  greatest  service  they 
could  do  to  the  Empire  was  to  get  rid  of  the  tariff 
between  themselves  and  their  neighbours,  for  no 
political  arrangement  stood  on  a  firm  foundation  when 
it  inflicted  mutual  economic  disadvantages  upon  neigh- 
bours who  were  separated  solely  by  a  geographical  line 
drawn  across  the  map.  The  frontier  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  is  no  real  frontier  at  all  in  a 
military  sense.  The  people  living  on  either  side  are 
one  people  in  everything  but  the  flag.  No  mistake 
could  be  greater  from  the  Imperialist  point  of  view 
than  to  make  the  Empire  spell  either  dearer  food  for 
the  old  folks  at  home  or  less  profit  for  our  kinsfolk 
abroad.  It  is  true  that  the  Custom  Houses  will  still 
remain.  But  for  the  products  of  the  soil  they  will  in 
future  have  no  terrors.  As  for  the  fear  that  if  they  do 
more  business  with  their  American  neighbours  they 
will  be  less  attached  to  the  Mother  Country,  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  the  closer  union  with 
Canada  will  make  the  United  States  more  British 
than  that  it  will  make  the  Canadians  less  loyal. 

The  extraordinary  decrease  in  the 

Does  Prohibition     consumption   of  alcoholic    liquors 

Prohibit?  in  Great    Britain    in  the  last  few 

years  is  paralleled  by  an  extra- 
ordinary increase  in  the  consumption  of  strong  drink 
in  the  United  States.  In  this  country  even  Local 
Optionists  have  subsided  into  a  state  of  lethargic 
indifference,  and  we  drink  less  and  less  every  year. 
In  America  a  great  wave  of  prohibition  has  swept 
over  the  South  and  the  Middle  West,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  drink  goes  up  with  leaps  and  bounds. 
According  to  the  American  correspondent  of  the 
National  Review, 

the  consumption  of  liquor  appears  to  have  increased  about  30 
per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years,  or  from  95,000,000  gallons  of 
domestic  spirits  in  1900  to  128,000,000  in  1910.  In  the  same 
lime  imports  of  spirits  have  increased  from  1,700,000  gallons  to 
4,200000.  Fermented  liquois  increased  from  39,000,000 
barrels  in  1900  to  59,000,000  in  1910,  or  50  per  cent. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  population,  no  doubt, 

in  that  period,  but  nothing  commensurate  with  the 

increase  in  the  sale  of  strong  drink. 

I  have  been  taken  to  task  by  a 
representative  of  Christian  Science 
in  this  country  for  accepting  too 
readily  the  newspaper  stories  as  to 

the  alleged  belief  of  the  Christian  Scientists  in  the 


Mrs.  Eddy's  Body. 


The   Pi  .  or    nn.   World, 


Lieut   Shirase  and  the   Members  ol  the  Japanese 
Expedition  in  search  of  the  South  Pole. 

resurrection  of  Mrs.  Eddy.     It  is  evident  from  the 
precautions  taken  when  her  body  was    finally  laid 
to  rest  that  all  hope  of  her  bodily  resurrection,  if  it 
ever  existed,  has  disappeared.     Mrs.  Eddy's  body 
now  reposes  beneath  a  series  of  layers  of  iron 
i>ars   and  solid  concrete  which   would  defy  any 
burglarious  body-snatcher  \\  ith  dynamite  to  blast 
his  way  to  her  coffin.     "If  you  ettle  him   to 
rise  again,"    said  the  Scotch   idiot,   who  had 
listened  to  the  hurial  service,  and  had  then 
seen  a  heavy  tombstone  laid  over  th 
■•ye're  no  his  freend  to  pit  that  stane  atap 
of  him.''     The  Church  of  Christian  Scien- 
tists has  certainly  taken  the  most  effectual 
means  of  disposing   once   for   all  of  the 
stories     circulated     by     some     of     the 
American  papers. 

The   Terra  .\ 

The  Start  wjth  Captam  g 

for  the  11  n 

south  Pole.         a"d     his     gallant 

men.  p  nies  and 
boys  on  board,  sailed  on  November 
26  from  Lyttelton,  New  Zealand.     It 

is  only  now  that  the  illustrations 
have  arrived  of  their  departure.  The 
survivors  hope  to  be  back  in  March. 
1912.  The  Japanese  are  also  trying 
for  the  South  Pole,  for  such  ci 
are  infectious.  I  have  received  lett<  is 
from  Dr.  Cook  from  New  York.  1 1 
denies  that  he  is  insane.  He  admits 
that  he  made  a  mistake  in  running 
away  instead  of  facing  the  music. 
He    does    not    deny    that    Captain 
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■     J 

il  im- 

He  that 

1"  0    in 

tell 

:;:  Hampu 
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V  W.i 
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By  courtesy  of  the  "  ■  •  y  Timet"  Sew 

Captain  Scott's  Departure  from 


ZeaLxnd.} 

New  Zealand  for  the  South  Pole. 
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When  communities  or  individuals 
Armed  Criminals     are  attacked  by  a  painful,  deadly 
East  End  disease,  whose  outbreaks  are  spo- 

radic, nothing  is  more  unwise  than 
to  make  newspaper  sensations  out  of  every  appear- 
ance of  the  malady.  It  is  possible  to  induce  liability 
to  disease  by  suggestion  ;  and  crime,  like  religion, 
thrives  by  advertisement.  Hence  it  was  nothing  less 
than  a  public  misfortune  that  the  affray  with  a  party 
of  armed  burglars  in  the  East  End  last  month, 
which  unfortunately  cost  the  lives  of  three  policemen, 
was  magnified  out  of  all  proportion,  first  by  the  Press, 
and  then  by  the  police.  There  is  nothing  unusual 
or  unprecedented  in  the  existence  of  armed  criminals, 
nor  is  crime  less  international  than  trade.  Policemen 
meet  their  death  every  day  all  over  the  world  as 
fearlessly  as  soldiers,  and  one  of  the  risks  which  is 
all  in  their  day's  work  is  that  of  getting  "potted" 
when  endeavouring  to  arrest  a  desperado.  But  it 
so  happened  that  the  Houndsditch  affair  occurred 
just  at  the  moment  when  a  momentary  lull  in 
politics  following  the  General  Election  left  the  stage 
free    for    a    new    sensation.       The     killing    of    three 


Sidney  Street. 


policemen  by.  a  murderous  volley  fired  by  the  bur- 
glarious gang  which  they  were  endeavouring  to  arrest 
gave  the  signal  of  sensation.  The  affair  was  magni- 
fied out  of  all  proportion.  A  handful  of  foreign 
criminals  were  made  to  appear  as  if  they  were  the 
leaders  of  a  vast  Camorra  of  international  anarchical 
revolutionists,  and  under  the  influence  of  that  night- 
mare things  were  done  and  said  which  made  us  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  world. 

The  disastrous  effect  of  this, 
exaggeration  of  an  ordinary  and 
commonplace  incident  of  the 
campaign  against  crime  carried  on 
by  the  police  without  fuss  all  day  and  all  night,  and 
every  day  and  every  night,  was  soon  to  be  made 
disastrously  apparent.  Two  of  the  burglars  were 
tracked  to  a  bedroom  in  the  upper  story  of  a  house 
in  Sidney  Street,  just  outside  the  City  boundary.  The 
police  located  them,  and  if  the  imagination  of 
everybody,  from  the  authorities  at  Scotland  Yard 
downwards,  had  not  been  more  or  less  under 
the  glamour  of  the  newspaper  sensation,  they 
would    have    been    arrested    in     the    ordinary    way 


From  a  drawing  in  the  "  Sfihcre."] 

The  Tragedy  in  the  East  End:  A  "Battle"  in  the  Streets  of  Stepney. 


'I  in-      I  '  ESS    OF      mi-     W<  >RLD. 


.  -j 

Aliens  aniving  in  London:  "  Undesirables  "  receiving  their  deportation  pipers. 


which  constables   arrest   trapped   burglars.     The 
dice  were  in  complete  possession  of  the  premises 

for     hours,    (hiring    which      the    wanted     men     si 
iii  peace.     Then,  as  if  for   thi  s  purpose  of 

arranging  a  melodramatic  scene,  they  withdrew  from 
the  house  without  even  taking  the  precaution  to 
make   it   impossible   for   the   burglars   to  the 

room.     Then,   in    th<:    fashion   of    Fontenpy,    with 
.ivalrous  "Gentlemen  of  the  Guards,  6re  first  !" 


a     policeman  the     signal    for     combat    by 

throwii  w  pebbles  at  the  win. low  of  t h<-ir  bed- 

rer  of  bullets,  one-  of 
whirh  struck  and  seriously  injured  a  constat »le.  The 
<  nminals,  not  being  confined  to  one  room  from  which 
they  could  not  fire  without  exposing  themselves  to  fire 
from  below.  !  freely  all  over  the  house,  firing  from 

any  window  that  suited  their  pu:  This   siege  of 

the  invested  house  went  on  for  live  ur  six  hours. 


How  Emigrants  are  admitted  to  America  :    Awaiting  Inspection   in  the   Hall  at  Ellis   Island. 
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Striker  Si 
Spring 


Cartridge  in  position 
ready  for  firing 


-Magazine  showing  arrangement 
of  Spring ,  and  nine  cartridges 
awaiting  to  be  pushed  upwards  in 
succession 


The  Mechanism  of  the  Mauser. 

The  recoil  set  up   by  the  explosion  throws  the  bolt  back,  and  in  doing  so  ejects  the  empty  cartridge  case,  and  on  return 

pushes  another  cartridge  into  position  for  firing. 


The  police  authorities   sent  for  a 

The  Climax  company  of  Scots  Guards  from  the 
of  the 
Tragical  Farce.  Tower  to  open  fire  upon  the  bur- 
glars. The  Home  Secretary  arrived 
upon  the  scene  and  was  believed  to  be  directing  opera- 
tions in  person.  The  general  population  of  the  district 
rushed  to  see  the  fighting,  and  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  firing  zone  needed  the  services  of  nearlv  one 
thousand  policemen.  All  the  morning  the  firing 
went  on  between  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged. 
In  the  early  afternoon  more  Scots  Guards  arrived. 
With  them  came  a  Maxim  gun  and  three  pieces 
of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery.  Before  they  were 
brought  into  operation  the  bouse  took  fire.  Then  the 
fire-engines  were  called  out,  but  the  Home  Secretary 
forbade  the  firemen  to  risk    their   lives.     As  for  the 


burglars,  the  watchword  appears  to  have  been  :   "  Let 

them    burn — let   them    burn  ! "       And   burned   they 

were,  whether  when  dead  or  alive  does  not  appear 

from   the    evidence.     All  this  frightful  exhibition  of 

the  result  of  abandoning  the  invariable  tactics  of  the 

police   in   order  to  effect  a  capture  without  risk  was 

the  scandal  of  London,  and  excited  the  amazement 

of  the  world.     "  Now  I  begin  to  understand  the  Boer 

war!"  maliciously  exclaimed  Madame  Xovikoff;  and 

no    doubt  the    excessive   reluctance   to   risk   life  was 

the  predisposing  cause  of  the  fiasco  in  both  cases. 

The   Crown  Prince  of  Germany 
The  Plague  ,        ,  ,  ,    . 

and  the  Crown  Prince  has  heen  having  a  very  good  time 

of  in  India.     It  would  be  interesting 

Germany.  ,  ,      .         .  . 

to  know  whether  his  impressions 

of  our  great  Eastern  dependency  differ   from    that  of 


P-'iotograph  hyi\ 


The  German  Crown  Prince  arriving1  at  Assouan. 
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till-    I  1 

and  loo  ilf  between  ru  1 1 

intention  ol  pr< 

frustrated 

churia.     I' 

..t  ,i   thousand  a  da)  in  I [arbin,  an  i  I 

r  that 

an  outbreak   which   will   rival   in   destru 

ting  epi  the  Middle  /  !>i     I 

<  >ii.-    of  ll  • 

Dr.    I     ' 
Passes  On. 

Pal 
n  lived  till  h 
to  ll  end  he   w  nly  int<  in  all      ill-health, 


■     Ices  for  l 

few  w« 
ut    that   cl  I    darlin  his    old    age,  the 

tl  Home  k<  ading  i  lion  ; 
and  although  he  mentioned  that 
he  was  <  onfined  to  hi 

no  falling  off  in   the  inten 
inrelenting  enthusiasm  whi 
ired    in    1  >r.  Paton  like  a  pillar 
hre  in  the  night  <>t  depi 
and  gloom.      In    some  points  his 
■  in  pursuing  any 
object  whi<  li  he  b<  lieved  to  be  ol 
public  benefit  reminded  me  of  the 
Rev.    John    Ma<  k<  n/ic,    to    whi >m 
we  owe  so  much  in  South  Africa. 
Pray   <  k)d    to    s  :nd   us  Southrons 
some  more  of  the   same  ous 

breed  from  over  the  Border ! 

Mr.   Asquith    is 

having  his  hands 

pretty   full   with 

die  making  ol 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  The  pro- 
motion downwards  of  Dean  Robin- 
son from  Westminster  to  Wells 
was  followed  by  a  similar  promo- 
tion downward--  of  Dr.  Ryle  from 
the  Bishopric  of  Winchester  to 
the  Deanery  of  Westminster.  At 
that  rate  the  proper  thing  to  have 
done  would  have  been  to  "  pro- 
mote "  the  Primate  from  Canter- 
bury to  Winchester.  But  the 
inverse   order    of    progression    w 


ath  had  qu 

I 

Hollai 


The 
Now  Bishop 

of 
Winchester. 


Phetogro; 


\_LaJa}fttr,  L 

The  Right  Rev.   Dr.   Talbot. 
The  Bishop  o(  Southwark  who  be  of  Wir 
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War 

and  tha  Fear 

of  War. 

before  the  storm. 


There  is  no  war  raging  just  now 
anywhere  on  the  world's  surface. 
Therefore  the  inveterate  alarmist 
is  quite  sure  that  it  is  the  lull 
Zadkiel,  who  often  has  a  habit  of 
making  some  shrewd  astrological  prophecies,  hints  at 
a  revolution  in  Spain,  which,  of  course,  may  happen. 
Much  more  alarming  prophecies  are  current  as  to  a 
world-wide  war  with  a  culminating  Armageddon  in 
1913.  At  present,  Austria  fears  her  ally,  Italy; 
Germany  distrusts  England,  England  dreads  Ger- 
many, the  United  States  fear  Japan,  and  a  good  many 
people  fear  the  Turks,  who  at  present  seem  to  have 
their  hands  full  in  Yemen  with  the  insurgent  Arabs. 


Against  all  these  nightmares  the  nations  continue  to 
insure  themselves  by  ever  increased  expenditure  on 
armies  and  navies.  Even  Portugal,  well-nigh  bank- 
rupt and  hopelessly  embarrassed,  must  have  her  three 
Dreadnoughts.  In  this  country  the  need  for  a  supreme 
navy  is  so  great  that  the  Primate's  wife  presided  over 
the  launching  of  the  first  Thames-built  Dreadnought — 
the  Thunderer.  The  British  Naval  Estimates  will 
show  an  increase  of  from  four  to  five  millions,  and 
yet  the  Government  is  assailed  fiercely  for  neglecting 
national  defence.  'Tis  a  mad  world,  my  masters. 
And  yet  it  were  Atheism  to  doubt  but  that  there  is 
method  in  it. 


Photograph  by\  [Mttstratiotts  Bureau. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught't  recent  Visit  to  Rhodesia. 


Character  Sketch. 


MR    CLEMENT   SHORTER. 

The   Keeper  of  the   Field   and   Opera   Glasses  of  John   Bull   and   the    Founder  of  Three 

Live   Weekly   Illustrated   Newspapers. 


LAS  r    month   Mr.   Gement   Short)  ited 

the    twcnl  of    Ir.s    entry 

upon  the   field   of  illustrated    journalism,     a 

fell'  ng  makes  me  wondrous  kind,  and 

maji  •  ty  ol  th  •    Ki  \  ii  \\  hi    Ri  .  oincidea  with 

tin-  majority  ol    Mr.    Clement    Shorter,   I  the 

opportunity  t<>  devote  .1  few  pag<  i  to 

remarkable  man  who  for  the  last  twenty 
has  been  t  of  the  Field  and  < >pera  1 1  i 

[ohn  Bull. 

I  hi  i  me  and- 
twenty  years  Mr. 
.'  in  Shorter 
haa  had  mure  to 
bay  than  any 
other  living  man 
as  to  what  John 
Bull  shall 
and  what  he 
shall  not  see. 
The  sceptre  is 
passing  from 
the  hands  of 
editors  of  pic- 
torial papers.  It 
lias  been  seized 
by  the  cinemato- 
graphists.  Hence 
Mr.  Clement 
Shorter  may  be 
regarded  as  the 
last  of  his  line. 
He  continues  to 
flourish  within 
his  own  de- 
mesne, hut  he 
has  no  longer 
the  o'l  d  time 
exclusive  juris- 
diction over  the 
eyes  of  King 
Demos. 

Here  in  these 
little  islands  so 
despised  by 
Lord  Curzon,  so 
beloved  by  Mr. 
Clement  Shorter, 
in  the  midst  of 
our  foggy  atmo- 
sphere, we  have 
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Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter. 
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In  other  words, 
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position  of  the  Keeper  of  John  Bull's  Field  and 
Opera  Glasses  is  due  largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  the 
stimulus  which  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  gave  to  the 
democratisation  of  illustrated  journalism  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  process  block.  The  electrotyper  was 
the  great. revolutionist,  and  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  was 
the  first  great  patron  and  champion  of  the  electro- 
typer. Before  his  advent  there  were  practically  only 
two  illustrated  journals  in  England.  The  Illustrated 
London  News  and  the  Graphic  lorded  it  over  the 
three  kingdoms.  John  Bull  saw  what  their  editors 
chose  he  should  see.  What  they  decided  he  should 
not  see  remained  for  ever  unseen.  Their  pictures 
were  almost  entirely  wood  blocks  engraved  by  hand. 
The  process  was  slow  and  costly.  As  the  number  of 
wood  engravers  was  few,  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  outside  competitors  to  jump  in  and  try  to  break 
down  the  established  monopoly.  Into  this  narrow 
oligarchy  of  specially  trained  experts  Mr.  Clement 
Shorter  hurst  like  a  dynamite  bomb.  The  name  of 
that  Bomb  was  Meissenbach  on  the  one  side  and 
Hentschel  on  the  other. 

The  revolution  was,  no  doubt,  fully  due.  The 
progress  of  the  art  of  photography  and  the  improve- 
ment in  electrotype  reproduction  rendered  the  change 
inevitable.  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  was  the  man  who 
foresaw  its  coming,  who  recognised  the  inevitable, 
and  who  promptly  utilised  the  psychological  moment 
to  vault  into  the  saddle.  As  soon  as  he  could  ride  the 
whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm  as  the  editor  of  the  Illus- 
trated London  Neze-s,  in  1890,  he  began  the  change 
which  as  editor  and  founder  of  the  Sketch  he  brought 
to  a  final  triumph.  But  that  triumph  was  fatal  to  the 
old  system  by  which  the  editor  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News  and  his  confrere  of  the  Graphic 
had  for  half  a  century  possessed  exclusive  con- 
trol over  the  glasses  of  John  Bull,  deciding  with 
arbitrary  dictatorship  what  things  it  was  fit  for  his 
eyes  to  gaze  at,  and  what  were  unfit.  He  was,  if 
not  censor  morum,  then  indeed  a  censor  of  all  picto- 
rial representations  of  current  events.  John  Bull's 
eyes  are  emancipated  to-day  thanks  to  Clement 
Shorter,  Mr.  Hentschel  and  the  cinematograph.  But 
it  is  only  the  other  day  he  wore  blinkers. 

I.— THE    BOY   AND    THE    MAN. 

On  a  house  in  Merrick  Square  in  South  London 
the  London  County  Council  have  not  yet  placed 
the  historic  plaque  informing  the  passer-by  that  in 
the  year  of  the  suppression  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
Clement  Shorter  was  born  there.  The  fact,  however, 
is  authentic,  although  Mr.  Clement  Shorter's  friend 
and  neighbour  at  Marlborough  Place,  St.  John's 
Wood,  Sir  Laurence  Gomme,  has  somewhat  unac- 
countably omitted  to  see  that  it  is  placed  on  record 
for  all  men  to  gaze  upon.  Perhaps  Sir  Laurence 
shares  Mr.  Shorter's  opinion  publicly  expressed  some 
years  ago  that  the  general  public  has  no  interest  what- 
ever in  journalists.  "It  is  only  journalists  themselves 
who  are  interested  in  their  colleagues  and  who  con- 


stantly write  about  them,"  he  said.  "  With  authors," 
he  added,  "  it  is  quite  different."  He  may  be  right. 
Mankind  seldom  recognises  its  benefactors.  "  Do  I 
think  of  Cadmus,"  growled  Carlyle,  "when  I  write 
with  letters?"  All  the  more  reason  for  doing  homage 
to  the  journalist  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Shorter, 
he  emerges  from  the  deep  abyss  of  anonymous  news- 
paperdom  and  becomes  a  personality  and  a  power  in 
the  realm  of  letters. 

Clement  Shorter  is  a  walking  illustration  of  atavism, 
or  the  tendency  to  revert  to  type,  so  beloved  by 
Mendelians  and  Darwinians.  He  is  an  Englishman 
born  and  bred,  but  he  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a 
swarthy  Spaniard.  His  black  hair,  his  dark  com- 
plexion proclaim  him  the  native  of  a  sunnier  clime. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  Mr.  Clement  Shorter's 
ancestor,  in  the  days  of  bloody  Mary,  was  a  Spaniard. 
As  my  ancestor  in  those  same  days  was  a  Swede,  we 
are  both  representatives  of  the  "  alien  horde  "  which, 
despite  the  ravings  of  our  Jingo  newspapers,  has  done 
so  much  to  vitalise  and  energise  the  somewhat  stolid 
and  stodgy  native  stock.  The  original  progenitor 
of  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  was  a  Spanish  Huguenot 
who,  like  so  many  other  aliens  in  those  days, 
settled  in  the  Eastern  Midlands,  in  St.  Ives  in 
Huntingdonshire.  The  family  into  which  he  married 
was  the  Parker  -  Kings  of  Norwich,  which  num- 
bers among  its  notables  the  Archbishop  Parker  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  He  comes  of  a  long  lived 
stock.  His  mother  only  died  last  month  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven.  Until  her  death  she  owned 
some  cottages  on  the  site  of  Slepe  Hall,  St.  Ives, 
which  was  one  time  owned  and  tilled  by  one 
Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  days  before  he  exchanged 
the  plough-handle  of  the  farmer  for  the  sceptre  of  the 
Commonwealth.  As  befitted  a  boy  born  under  the 
glamour  of  such  historical  surroundings,  Clement 
Shorter  was  brought  up  among  the  Independents — 
Congregationalists  they  now  call  themselves,  the 
more's  the  pity.  What  Mr.  Shorter  is  now,  Omar 
Khayyam  may  be  able  to  say.  But  Congregationalism 
can  no  longer  claim  him  as  its  own.  It  bore  him,  it 
trained  him,  it  even  found  him  his  vocation,  for  his  con- 
nection with  the  Ingrams  dated  from  a  meeting  with 
their  then  manager,  Henry  Burt,  at  Alfred  Rowland's 
chapel — church  they  call  it  now,  the  more's  the  pity 
again.  He  "sat  under"  the  more  famous  preachers 
of  that  denomination.  He  remembers  Alexander 
Plaleigh,  of  "  Quiet  Resting  Places,"  and  Henry 
Allon,  editor  of  the  British  Quarterly  Revietv,  and  he 
was  christened  by  Newman  Hall  at  Surrey  Chapel. 
He  may  not  have  retained  much  of  their  teachings, 
but  he  may  none  the  less  have  profited  by  them,  as 
the  wool  on  the  fleece  becomes  whiter  with  each 
washing,  although  it  retains  none  of  the  water.  This, 
however,  is  to  anticipate. 

He  was  sent  as  a  boy  to  Downham  Market  to  get 
such  schooling  as  was  available,  for,  like  many  another 
of  the  front  rank  journalists,  the  only  university  in 
which  he  graduated  was  the  university  of  the  world. 


Character    Skei 


!•  Knu   .1  boj    up  h(    '-'•.! 
prinb  d  matt  r.     I  li->  lift  r.ir. 
This  he  probably  inherited  from  Ins  mother,  who 
remotely   connected  by  marriage  with    I 
Mill,   was    at    school    at    Cambridge   with    l 
Brimley'a  sist<  of  whom  bo 

and'  i   Macmillan,  and   n  >m   hei    early  da] 

■id   ami    11  'I  iVatts-Du 

Lik.    m  noolboya   h<    preferred 

and    he  revelled   at   an   early  age   in 
novels,  little  dreaming  that  in  after-life  he  would 
th<   Wav  rlej  novels  tor  a  London  publisher.     With 
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Mr.  Clement  Shorter  in  His  Library. 


some  natures  the  itch  of  writing  is  the  natural  product 
of  a  surfeit  of  reading.     After  digesting  many  bo 
the  need  arises  for  you  to  produce  one  yourself.     But 
although  he  scribbled  much,  the  idea  of  seeing  him 
in  print  did  not  occur  to  him  for  some  years. 

After  serving  some  time  as  a  City  clerk,  Clement 
Shorter  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  Civil  Service, 
and  rejoiced  to  find  that  his  duties  at  Somerset  House 
left  him  leisure  at  both  ends  of  his  office  hours  "to 
cultivate  literature  on  a  little  oatmeal."  That  he  did 
not  remain  thee  buried  in  official  documents  and 
lied  up  with  red  tape  was  due  to  another  Eastern 
Counties   journalist  who    has   made   an    honourable 


natural   than   that  tlv 

with  all  his  honours  fresh  upon  him 

to    trv  his    hand    at    sub-editing    t'1 

ment   Shorter   had   nu- 
where  he  frequently  spent  his  holidays  in  into* 
quill-drivin 
when  Clement  Shorter  was  nearly  I 

isantlv  surprised  one  day  by  n 

~et   House  from  his  friend  Harry  M  mi. 

Massingham  told  him  that  he  had  come  to  town  to 
make  his  wav  in  journalism.  The  one  solitary  plank 
to   which    he   had   to   cling    was    the  f  a 

weeklv  London  letter  for  the  Norfolk   \  It  had 
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previously  been  written  by  Mark  Rutherford,  who 
used  it  as  a  rostrum  for  propounding  sound  Non- 
conformist principles.  But  when  young  Massingham 
came  to  town  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  take  over 
the  London  letter,  and  see  what  he  could  do  to  make 
his  way  in  London  journalism.  Unfortunately  for 
Mr.  Massingham,  but  quite  otherwise  for  Mr.  Shorter, 
London  journalism  at  the  start  proved  too  much  for 
Mr.  Massingham.  His  health  broke  down.  He  was 
ordered  abroad  for  three  months.  But  what  about 
the  London  letter  ?  "  Happy  thought  !  Ask  Clement 
Shorter  to  fill  the  gap  till  I  return."  No  sooner  said 
than  done.  And  so  in  a  way  he  dreamed  not  of,  but 
by  a  path  that  was  direct  although  narrow,  Clement 
Shorter  obtained  his  first  introduction  to  journalism. 
It  ivas  not  a  permanency.  It  was  .not  worth  much 
from  a  financial  point  of  view.  But  it  was  a  start, 
and  the  first  step  is  often  the  most  difficult. 

Shorter  stuck  to  his  clerkship,  and  when  Massing- 
ham came  back  from  his  foreign  tour  the  London 
letter  was  duly  handed  back  to  its  original  writer. 
That,  however,  was  not  to  be  the  last  of  the  relation 
between  the  two  Norfolk  youths.  After  a  year  or 
two  Mr.  Massingham  was  engaged  by  T.  P.  O'Connor 
to  be  his  assistant  editor  on  the  Shir,  which  had  not  at 
that  time  risen  above  the  horizon.  After  the  Star 
appeared,  Clement  Shorter  suggested  that  he  should 
write  a  weekly  causerie,  entitled  "  Books  and  Book- 
men," for  the  new  paper.  The  suggestion  was 
approved  by  T.  P.,  and  Clement  Shorter  became  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  Star,  at  the  munificent 
stipend  of  one  column  for  one  guinea  per  week. 
Naturally  he  did  not  throw  up  his  Civil  Service  post 
with  no  other  prospect  than  that  of  earning  a  guinea  a 
week  on  the  Star.  But  the  "Books  and  Bookmen" 
column  pleased  the  public.  The  writer  began  to  be 
recognised  as  one  who  knew  how  to  write  and  who 
had  a  good  eye  for  what  was  in  a  book.  So  it  came 
to  pass  that  when  Sir  William  Ingram,  through  his 
manager,  Mr.  Henry  Burt,  was  looking  about  to 
find  someone  to  assist  Mr.  Latey,  jun.,  in  editing 
the  Fenny  Illustrated  Paper,  then  a  kind  of  poor  rela- 
tion of  the  Illustrated  London  Nezos,  he  thought  of 
Mr.  Clement  Shorter,  who  at  that  time  used  to  attend 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Rowland's  Church  at  Crouch  End, 
and  asked  him  to  combine  these  new  duties  with 
those  that  Somerset  House  provided.  Mr.  Shorter 
did  not  hesitate  long.  He  worked  for  a  while  on  the 
P. IP.,  and  six  months  later,  in  January,  1890,  after 
having  been  twelve  years  a  Civil  Service  clerk,  he 
formally  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  Press  by 
becoming  editor  of  the  Illustrated  London  News. 

II.— JOHN    BULL'S   FIELD-GLASS. 

The  Illustrated  London  News,  which  was  John 
Bull's  first  field-glass,  and  still  remains  a  medium 
through  which  he  sees  the  world  in  pictures,  had  a 
curious  beginning.  Herbert  Ingram,  its  founder,  and 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  editor,  in  the  hungry 
forties  was  a  newsagent  at  Nottingham.     In  the  year 


1840,  one  of  the  papers  handled  by  him  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business  published  a  portrait  of 
Greenacre,  the  murderer.  The  edition  went  like  hot 
cakes.  The  public  clamoured  for  it.  Ingram  was 
soon  sold  out,  but  the  demand  continued.  He 
reasoned  within  himself,  if  the  public  is  so  hungry 
for  a  paper  because  it  contains  a  single  picture,  and 
that  a  portrait  of  a  murderer,  what  demand  must 
there  be  for  a  weekly  paper  which  published  a  con- 
stant supply  of  pictures  ?  He  answered  the  question 
by  starting,  in  1842,  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
which  is  nearly  a  septuagenarian  and  as  full  of  lusty 
life  as  when  in  its  prime.  The  Illustrated  Lcndon 
News,  which  is  now,  and  has  long  been,  the  very  pink 
of  prudish  propriety,  which  never  publishes  any  picture 
that  might  not  grace  the  walls  of  the  bedroom  of  la 
jeune  fille,  thus  sprang  directly  from  the  publication 
by  another  newspaper  of  a  murderer's  portrait.  Now- 
adays the  Illustrated  London  Neivs  would  not  p  lblish 
a  murderer's  portrait  even  to  save  that  murderer's 
soul. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  advent  of 
illustrated  journalism  in  England  was  the  signal  for 
the  launching  of  a  metrical  excommunication  in  tne 
shape  of  a  sonnet  from  the  pen  of  no  less  illustrious 
a  literary  pontiff  than  William  Wordsworth.  The 
sonnet,  which  is  a  literary  curiosity  in  its  way,  has 
been  read  by  so  few  persons  that  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  reproduce  it  here  : — 

Discourse  was  deemed  Man's  noblest  attribute, 
And  written  words  the  glory  of  his  hand  ; 
Then  followed  Printing  with  enlarged  command 
For  thought — dominion  vast  and  absolute 
For  spreading  truth,  and  making  love  expand. 
Now  prose  and  verse  sunk  into  disrepute 
Must  lacquey  a  dumb  Art  that  best  can  suit 
The  taste  of  this  once  intellectual  Land. 
A  backward  movement  surely  have  we  heic, 
From  manhood — back  to  childhood  ;  for  the  age- 
Back  towards  caverned  life's  first  rude  career. 
Avaunt  '.his  vile  abuse  of  pictured  page  ! 
Must  eyes  be  all  in  all,  the  tongue  and  ear 
Nothing  ?     Heaven  keep  us  from  a  lower  stage  ! 

The  Illustrated  London  News  survived  the  poet's 
anathema.  It  was  not  a  very  bright  and  lively  paper. 
But  it  had  a  monopoly  of  the  field,  and,  being  without 
the  spur  of  competition,  it  did  not  see  the  need  of 
hustling.  For  instance,  when  W'ordsworth  died, 
although  it  had  published  a  wood  engraving  of  his 
portrait  three  years  before,  it  neither  reproduced  the 
old  sketch  nor  made  a  new  one,  but  calmly  referred 
readers  to  its  previous  issue  of  three  years  back  ! 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  field-glass 
which  Herbert  Ingram  supplied  to  John  Pull  every 
Saturday  was  a  good,  useful,  solid,  trustworthy  article. 
With  its  aid  the  old  gentleman  watched  the  movements 
of  armies  in  the  Crimea,  the  incidents  of  the  mutiny 
in  India,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Second  Republic, 
the  wars  in  Italy,  Austria,  and  France.  The  whole 
pictured  history  of  the  world  from  1842  to  1890 
could  be  found  in  the  ninety  odd  volumes  of  its  file 
which  confronted  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  when  in  this 
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latter  year  he  went  t<  Sir  William 

the  i  ditorship. 

menl  was   then   only  thirty-one 
He  had  not  be<  n  more  th  in  joui 

i.sin.      1  [e  had  not  ■  to  der>  nd  foi   hi 

hood  on  In i  salary  N-rk  in   Somei  el    II 

Mr.  John  1  ,atey,      n.,  an   < »!« I    man  i  I  who 

had    long    edited   the   paper,   was   bi  ned 

oft*.     Charles  M  or  ley  ol   the  Pall  M.i. 
of  the  /'<///  M  '         ■:.■;  had  been  i  the 

editorship  and  had  refused  it.    Mr.  Shorter  mai 

•  r  his  OWn,  and    ha  than    I 

his    gratitude    to     Mr.     M  Ins    decision. 

He      is     ti<  n  -in.  e  then  man 

nerve    which    carried    him    through    the    ini 

with      the     propriel  I  !•     explained     that     he 

had  heard  that   Mr.    1  tt<  j   wa  md  in  i 

there  was  a  vacancy "Oh I    ] 

William,  "you  are  applying  t'<»r  the  assistant 
.ship?"      "  Not    at    all,"  1     Mr  r.      "  I 

want  the  editorship."     "  But,"  Sir  William,  "  I 

had  intended  retaining  the  editorship  in  my  own 
hands!"  \  ithing  daunted,  the  irrepressible  Clement 
DT  with  Sir  William,  demon 

iily  and  conclusively  that  it  was  as    much  in 
accordance  with  t  rnal  fitness  of  things  for  Mr. 

Shorter   to   be  editor   as   it   ■■  itrary   to    the    said 

fitness  lor  the  editorship  to  b  d  in  the  hand 

the  proprietor,  that  Sir  William  gave  way.    Apparently 
he  capitulated  to  the  sublime  cheek  of  the  applicant. 
Mr.  Shorter's  friends  were  amazed.     They  thought 
him  mad  for  daring  to  apply  for  such  a  post, and  tl 
were  dismayed  at  th<  ght  of  the  plentiful  ini 

peril  nee-  which  the   new  editor  was  bringing  to  the 
■onsible    task   of  editing    the   Illustrated  Lone 

Mr.  Shorter  pleasurably  disappointed  their  expecta 
tions.     During    the  ten  years  that  he  edited  the  / 
trated  London  no  one  ever  complained  that  he 

betrayed  the  rawness  of  his  inexperience.     He  was 
liked  by  his  proprietor  and  appreciated 
by  his   public.     He    made  the  paper  more  literary, 
and  indeed,  at  first,  this   was   his   special    province, 
the  paper  boasted  a  notable  *' Art  l>irector"in  Ma 
Jackson,    the    father-indaw    of    Professor     Raleigh. 
Shorter  would  have  made  even  the  London  Gax 
or  the  Drapers    Record  literary  if   he   had   been  let 
loo^e     upon     them.        He     simply     revelled     in     the 
opportunity  which  his  new  post  gave  him  of  editing 
all    the  b  ight  young  wits  of  London   town,  and  of 
getting  into  personal  relations  with  the  older  m 

Politically,  Clement  Shorter  is,  as  he  has  alwa] 
been,  a  Radical  of  the  Radicals,  who  is  so  convinced 
of  his  own  stalwart  Radicalism  that  he  does  not 
hesitate  at  times  to  accuse  of  Conservatism 
such  veterans  as  the  editors  of  the  REVIEW  of 
Revikws  and  of  the  W'otminsttr  Gazette.  But  in 
the  Illustrated  London  News,  the  staid  and  impartial 
field-glass  of  John  Bull,  there  is  but  little  scope 
afforded  to  the  genius  of  young  and  ardent  Radicals. 
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A   Book-plate  by  Walter  Cm 

tlie  -  I    as    editor,  and    made 

r,  the  lion 
COtnique,   the    classic    illustr  the    humours 

costern  fore  th 

printed  the  eye  of  Sir  William  Ingram  n  the 

forme,  and  th' 

>tulation>  Sir  William  Ingram  was  deaf 
as  the  adder.      II  "  If  I 

puhlish  a   ;  Chevalier  of   the  music-halls,  it 

will  probably  inch  of  our  readers  to  visit  mu 

halls.      1'erhaps  my  own   sons  might   be   tempted  to 
visit  these   unhall  I    dare   not  take  the 

ibilitv    of    spr  fore    readers    of    the 

the  lure  of  the  halls." 
And  he  did  not. 
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Mr.  Shorter's  Home. 


But  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  was  not  easily  rebuffed. 
He  was  like  Mr.  Rhodes,  a  man  of  infinite  ingenuity 
and  resource,  and  when  he  sets  his  heart  upon  attain- 
ing anything  he  usually  succeeds.  That  he  has  not 
become  a  proprietor  and  a  millionaire,  at  least  not 
yet,  is  solely  because  he  has  not  yet  set  his  heart 

upon  these 
things.  But  his 
soul  yearned 
within  him  to 
add  the  halls  to 
the  domain  of 
pictorial  journal- 
ism.  So  one 
evening,  after 
dining  with  Sir 
William  Ingram, 
he  insidiously 
suggested  to  his 
proprietor  that 
they  might  utilise 
the  evening  by 
inspecting  one 
of  the  music- 
halls— "just  to 
see  what  it  is 
like,  you  know/' 
Sir  William  de- 
murred, refused, 
hesitated,  and 
was  lost.  The  wily  Shorter  conducted  him  to  the  Empire 
and  showed  him  all  the  world  and  the  glory  thereof; 
pointed  out  to  him  the  nightly  thousands  who  fre- 
quented these  resorts  of  innocent  amusement,  and  then 
pictured  the  state  of  pictorial  destitution  in  which  they 
were  doomed  to  live  owing  to  the  scruples  of  Puritanical 
proprietors.  Under  the  seductive  influences  of  the 
Empire  and  the  persuasive  sophistry  of  his  editor, 
Sir  William  Ingram's  resistance  melted  like  wax  in 
the  sun.  As  they  walked  home  he  gave  way — but 
only  half  way.  "  If  you  like  to  do  it,  Shorter,  you  can 
edit  an  illustrated  weekly  for  me  in  which  you  can 
publish  what  you  please  about  theatres  or  music-halls. 
But  in  the  Illustrated  London  News — never  !  I'll 
never  consent  to,"  etc.  So  protested  the  proprietor, 
who,  swearing  he  would  ne'er  consent,  consented,  and 
Mr.  Clement  Shorter  had  a  free  hand  to  found  the 
Sketch  and  fill  it  with  whatever  pictures  he  pleased. 
The  Sketch  marked  an  epoch,  not  only  as  the  first 
mirror  of  the  stage  through  photographs,  but  as  the 
first  newspaper  entirely  devoted  to  process  blocks. 
The  Illustrated  London  News  and  the  Graphic  were 
still  mainly  made  up  with  wood  blocks  when  it 
appeared. 

Behold  now  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  not  merely 
installed  as  the  Keeper  of  John  Bull's  Field  Glass, 
but  the  exclusive  vendor  of  John  Bull's  Opera  Glass, 
through  which  that  old  gentleman  in  his  more  frolic- 
some mood  might  inspect  the  faces  of  actresses, 
admire  the  pose  of  ballet  dancers,  or  criticise  the 


reproduction  of  the  features  of  some  music-hall  star. 

Mr.  Shorter  was  happy— for  the  moment.     His  two 

papers,  the  Field  Glass  and  the  Opera   Glass,  gave 

him   plenty  to   do,  and    enabled   him  to   satisfy   his 

literary  and  artistic  instincts.     But  the  Radical  soul 

within  him  went  forth   like  a  ravening  wolf  seeking 

for   his   prey.     As  he  went   forth  so    he  returned — 

hungry  and  empty-handed,  for  not  unto  him  have  the 

gods  vouchsafed  the  ultimate  benediction  of  political 

power.  „ 

V -THE  SPHERE. 

Mr.  Clement  Shorter  was  ten  years  with  Sir  William 
Ingram.  In  that  time  the  Illustrated  London  News 
had  greatly  prospered  and  the  Sketch  had  begun  to 
pay.  But  in  1900,  when  the  Boer  War  was  still 
raging,  and  Mr.  Shorter  was  only  forty  -  one 
years  of  age,  he  conceived,,  launched,  and  edited  a 
new  illustrated  weekly,  assisted  by  the  great  firm  of 
Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  the  King's  Printers,  and  a 
few  of  their  friends,  Lord  Northcliffe  (then  Alfred 
Harmsworth)  having  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Spottiswoode,  now  so  honourably  associated  with 
Printers'  Pie.  To  indicate  the  boundless  nature  of 
his  ambition,  Mr.  Shorter  named  the  new  paper  The 
Sphere.  I  once  said,  "Some  men  think  in  parish 
other  men  think  in  nations,  but  Mr.  Rhodes  thinks  in 
continents."  I  might  now  add,  "And  Mr.  Clement 
Shorter  thinks  in  worlds."  "  S^e  the  obedient  sphere 
by  bravery's  simple  gravitation  drawn,"  was  obviously 
written  by  Lowell  in  anticipation  of  the  publication 
of  The  Sphere,  in  which  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  set  out 
to  edit,  to  illustrate,  and  so  far  as  he  could  to  direct 
the  movements  of  that  spherical  world  on  the  surface 
of  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 

The  Sphere  was  from  the  first  a  great  success.  It 
was  edited  by  a  journalist  with  a  keen  nose  for  news, 
a  sharp  eye  for  effective  illustration,  and  a  cool 
confident  judgment  in  all  matters  submitted  to  him 
for  decision.  Mr.  Shorter  drew  the  line  at  murders. 
He  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  published  a  picture 
of  a  hanging.  But  the  Sidney  Street  battle  was  not 
out  of  bounds.  And  as  a  rule  wherever  you  find  news 
in  copy  there  you  will  find  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  or 
Mr.  Clement  Shorter's  man  not  very  far  off.  He 
trained  Mr.  Bulloch  as  an  Aberdonian  to  help  him 
to  edit  the  Sketch,  and  then  carried  him  off  with  him 
to  help  him  to  edit  The  Sphere.  He  annexed  the 
best  black-and-white  artists,  sent  four  of  them  off  to 
the  seat  of  war,  retained  all  the  artistic  photographers 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  and  made  The  Sphere  the 
most  lively,  enterprising  and  popular  of  all  the 
illustrated  weeklies  of  the  world.  It  is  a  strenuous 
but  courteous  rival  of  the  Illustrated  London  Nws 
and  the  Graphic,  the  directors  of  which,  Mr.  Bruce 
Ingram  and  Mr.  Carmichael  Thomas,  Mr.  Shorter 
counts  among  his  friends. 

In  TheSpherehe  completed  the  transformation  which 
he  had  begun  in  the  Sketch.  Its  publication  marked  the 
final  triumph  of  the  process  block  over  the  art  of  the 
hand  engraver.     The  latter  may  return  when  there  is 


(  h  m  \'  ii  i'    Ske  n  h. 


neration  that  is  It-.-,  in  a  hut 
for  the  finer   work  of  the 
moment    motley's   our   only   wear   and    tl 
block  our  only  resource.     We  all  u      them,  and  in 
using  them  the  door  was  op  ned   to  the 
multiplication  of  all  manner  of  illustr 
The  Illustrated  London  Netvs,  the  Graphi    an 
Sphere  no  longer  reign  in  triune  glory  supn 
the  English  papers.     Their  thrones  still  town   al 
but  they  are  every  day  being  supplemented   bj   an 
r-increasing  multitude  of  other  publications  which 
owe  their  existence  entirely  to  cheap  ph  iis, 

cheap  electrotype,  and  cheap  paper. 

Mr.  ('lenient  Shorter  is  responsible      m 
sible  for  this  change  than  any  other  single  man.    And 
Mr.  Clement   Shorter  is  also  responsible     probably 
more  responsible  than  any  other  single   man  —for 
excessive    vogue  of   music-hall  and  theatrical  < 
hrities.     Since  he  started  the  Sketch  every  illustral 
paper    has    become    more    or    less    of    a    sandwich 
board    for    public    performers.       He    has    hel| 
increase  and   multiply    the   music-halls,   and   he    has 
done  much  to  increase  the  vogue  of  musical  comedies, 
often  the  most  meretrioious  of  all  forms  of  theatr 
entertainment.     Sir  William  Ingram  may  have  b 
wrong  when  he  vetoed  the  publication  of  Chevalii 
portrait,  but   there  was   something   more   in  the  old 
Puritan  instinct  than  Mr.  Shorter  at  the  time  perceived. 

As  Mr.  Shorter  published  the  Sketch  as  a  kind  ol 
jidus  Achates  of  the.  Illustrated  London  News,  so  he 
invented,  although  he  does  not  now  edit,  the  Tatler, 
to  be  the  literary  and  artistic  tender  of  The  Sphere, 
while  the  Graphic  produced  the  Bystander^  which  has 
also  succeeded  on  similar  lines.  All  his  papers,  old 
as  well  as  new,  are  flourishing — and  yet,  and  yet  Mr 
Clement  Shorter  is  not  content. 

VI.— AS    MAX    OF    LETTERS. 

For  Mr.   Clement    Shorter,  although   a    successful 
journalist,  in  his  heart  of  hearts  is  not  primaril) 
journalist.    Possibly  he  will  wax  angry  with  me  if  I  say 
that   I  do  verily  believe  he  does  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
despise  journalism.      In  fact,  if  I  may  betray  a  se 
of  the  prison  house,  he  has  asked  me  not  to  say  this, 
as  he  says  it  is  not  true.     He  knows  best,  of  course. 
He  says  he  is  so  much  of  a  journalist  that  his 
ambition    is    to    make     every    journalist    a    Man    of 
Letters.     That    is    his    true    vocation — not    a    mere 
gathering  together  of  pictures  and  essays  and  flinging 
them  every  week  upon  the  world  ;  but  to  dwell  with 
the  Immortals — to  drink  tea  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
hunting  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  hold  sweet  disco •.: 
with  the   Brontes,   and  to  gather  up   reverently   the 
remains  of  a  Xapoleon — it  is  these  things  which  he 
really  enjoys.    Weekly  paper  editing  is  all  mon 
pot-boiling  work.     He  does  it  well,  and  ha>  int. 
his  splendid  vitality  and   eclectic  interest  into  every 
paper  which  he  has  edited.     But   his  soul  will  never 
be  content  till  he   has  inspired  the  editorial  sanctum 
with  the  spirit  of  the   library.      And  as  his   soul  is 
in  his  library,  so  he  has  given  his  heart  and  h. 
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n,  full 
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will 


Mrs.  Clement  Shorter  (Dora  Sigerson  . 

realitv  of  the  invisible  world  in  which  all  poets  live 
I    move   and   have   their  and    into   which 

a    the   most   prosaic  of   us  will   all    he  red 

in    due    time.     But    I    have    exhl 

although   I   have  but    pecked   at   my  sub/  -  >  I 

must  cli 

Mr.  Clement  Shorter  is  still  in  the  prime  of  vigorous 
manhood.     He   has   done   much.     He  rr  do 

much  more.  Although  he  has  not  achieved  great 
things  in  politics,  he  has  been  a  cons'ant  element 
making  for  the  education,  the  recreation,  and  the 
elevation  of  mankind. 
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0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 

To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us." — Burns. 


[DuLlir.. 

The  Elephant  and  the  Rat. 

The  Anarchist  :  "  If  you  squirt  that  on  me  I  will  kick  the 
stuffing  out  of  you." 


IrV  e&tmmster  Gazette.  \ 

Practising  that  Smile. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says  : — "  The  Opposition,  as  the 
strongest  homogeneous  party  in  the  nation,  has  only  to  sit  tight 
and  smile." 


Pall  Mall  Gazette.] 

A  Humorous  Conservative  View  of  the    Government 
Policy  on  the  House  of  Lords. 


Pasquvnoi\ 


The  New  Republic. 


ilunn. 


Little  Manuel  :  "  Why  can't  I  have  my  Portugal  back 
again?     Those  fellows  are  all  quarrelling  over  it  !  " 


CURW  |  .  is     « 


Lmtise  Blatter. ]  [Berlin. 

The  German  Crown  Prince  on  Tour. 

"  At  last  I  have  done  something  which  even  my  papa  has 
never  achieved  !  " 


A   Parade  at  the   Monastery. 

The 
led  ' 
commander. 


"/;  'M, 


Kladderadatich.} 

A  German  View  01  the  "  Fattle  of  Stepney." 

An   Engl's'm-ir  :s  showing  the  Berlin  Chief  of  Poli 
(I)   Here   in   this    house    are   the    criminals   wo   want  to  catch.      <2i    We   send   lor   the  at  jl    and   the   house 

Calls  in.      (3)   Well  ;  here  lie  the  criminals  !     All  is  well. 
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Kladderadatsch.}  [Berlin. 

Mr.   Carnegie's  Millions. 

Germany:  "Mr.  Carnegie,  as  you  have  already  given  so 
much  to  the  army  of  peace,  don't  you  think  you  could  spare  a 
few  dollars  for  my  poor  war  veterans  ?  " 


Kladdera  datsch .  ] 

In  the  Conservative  Mirror. 


[Beilin. 


German  Workman  :  "  Do  I  really  look  so  revolutionary  and 
ugly  as  that  ?     It  is  wicked  magic. :' 


L' LsqucUa  de  ia  Tarraxta.\  [Barcelona. 

A  Spanish  Portrait  of  Portuguese  President  Eraga, 


Mucka.\  iWarsaw. 

Anglo-German  Contest  for  Sea  Power. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  according  to  this  Polish  cartoonist  the 
Kaiser  cuts  a  sorry  figure  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Blue- 
jacket. 


Cr  I  : 


: 


i  '.;'.. ^ 


Carnegie's  Millions  for  Peace. 
PBAce:  "Thanks,  Carnegie;  perhaps  with  th< 
millions  (,£2,000,000)  I  shall  win  more  follow. 


After  the  Riots  in  Beiiin. 


mi 
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Mucha. 


The  Spy  Scares. 
A  Polish  pictorial  comment  on  the  recent  events. 


L  Warsaw. 


Gliihlichter.] 


L  Vienna. 


Changing  Social  Conditions. 
(As  seen  by  an  Austrian  cartoonist.) 

(i)  A   hundred  years  ago   the   Aristocrat  was  the  biggest  of 
them  all.     Citizen  and  Proletarian  were  still  quite  small. 

(2)  Since  then  the  Citizen  has  grown  big,  the  Proletarian  is  Globe-.]  [Toronto, 

coining   along   famously  ;  it   is   only    the  Aristocrat  who  has       The   Fiscal  Tug-of-War  :  Farmers'   Association  versus 
dwindled  away.  JVianu.actarers'  Association. 
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'  TKty  h'«c   -jUu oKferttd  my  soa&.sr.d.mY   daiKjixfrra   -lid  consumed  tucm  with   fm.  *n/£  siyord 
1  W  no*  !dt/  wu\A  deshoy  Tfit .Teton9w.r  cf  my  ciiiMien.  That  is  left." 
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Armenia's  Prayer. 
By  an  Armenian  cartoonist. 


Z«  Silhouette.]  [Paris. 

En  Route  to  Home  Rule. 


The    Truth    About    the    Declaration    <>i     Lond 


on, 


PLAI      STATEMENT   FOR   PLAIN  K. 


Who  ir  ide  the  law  tlirt  hurt*,  | 

Is  I  win  — .lit  10  tails, 
"J  bins,  Jol    , 

Onlr-s  my  iiicm': 

■  be,  I 
y  I'm  .  thi 

Thel  -  "i  e  I 
For  ganders  with  J.  B  . 
No  more'a  with  you  an1 


■ 
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THE   ANARCHISTS   OF    CARMELITE    ! 

The  outcry  against    the  Declaration   of    I    n 
which  is  engineered  from  the  Daily  Mail  o 

exhihition  of  the    spirit  of   reckless    Anarchy  which      neutral  dag 
curiously  resembles  the  agitation  of  Peter  the  .  for  the 

and    his   fellows   in    Houndsditch.     If   it  succeeded 
it  would  be  immeasurably  more   mischievous 
consequences.      Fortunately  the    facts  and  the 
behind     the     Declaration     arc     too     strong     foi 
Anarchists  of  Carmelite   House,  who   i  tting  up 

their   ideas  of   what   would    be   to   the   inter 
Britain  as  the  sole  law  lor  the  universe. 

THE    ANARCHIST   AT 

The    Anarchist    refuses  the  restraint  of   law.      He 
obeys  no  law  save  his   own   sweet  will   and   pi 
for  the  time  being.     Sic  volo  sic  jubeo.     The 
tion  of   a    Parliament,   equally    with    the    ukase    of 
an    Emperor,    is    an    odious    infringement   upon    his 
aboriginal    right    to    do   as   he  pleases,    to    steal 
he  pleases,  or  to  kill  as  he  pleases.      In    precis 
the  same  fashion  argue  the  assailants  of  the  Declara- 
tion   of    London.      "We   think,"    they     say,    "that 
we  ought  to  be  free  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  ott 
and,  further,  we  think  we  ought  to  have  authorin 
interdict  other   Powers  from  doing  what  we  do 
like" — which    is   an   advance   upon    the   Anarchi 
programme  of  Houndsditch.     "Therefore  we  ign 
or   rather   protest  and  revolt,  against  the  Declaration 
of  London,  which   represents  the  mature  decision  of 
all  the  great  naval  Powers."     Their  own  Governn. 
tells  them  that  the  Declaration  of  London  embo'. 
the   very  last   concession    which    they  were  able  to 
wring  from  the  other  Powers.     That  does  not  signify 
to  them,  they  reply.     "  We  do  not  like  the  Declara- 
tion.    We  think  it  sacrifices  some  of  our  priraor 
and  most  valuable  rights,  and  surrenders  some  of  our 
most  useful  vetoes.     Therefore,  away  with  it  ! 
by  much  beating  of  the  tom-toms  the 
mustered  quite  an   imposing  array  of  puzzle-hea< 
folk   whom    they  are   leading    to    batt.  list  the 

Declaration. 

MR.    THOMAS    GIBSON    BOWLES. 

The    whole     ridiculous     kick-up    01 
Mr.  T.  Gibson  Bowles,  whose  attitude  is  logical 
consistent.     He  has  always  I 
tion  of  Paris ;  he  is  no  ist  the  Declaratio.     . 
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of  our  views  of  international  law.  They  may 
have  been  quite  right.  But  upon  some  points  we  were 
in  a  minority  of  one.  Neither  our  French  friends  nor 
our  Japanese  allies  would  support  our  contentions. 
Under  those  circumstances  what  had  we  to  do  ? 
Retire  from  the  Conference  altogether  or  try  to  bring 
the  other  Powers  to  as  near  an  agreement  with  our 
views  as  possible  ?  We  took  the  latter  course,  and 
the  Declaration  of  London  is  the  result.  It  may  be 
faulty  in  its  phrasing  here  and  there.  It  may  not  go 
as  far  as  we  could  have  wished  in  restricting 
belligerent  rights  in  one  direction  or  in  recognising 
them  in  another.  But  take  it  all  round  it  has  this 
supreme  merit.  It  pledges  other  Governments  to 
accept  limitations  upon  the  exercise  of  their  naval 
power  which  they  would  otherwise  have  exercised 
without  any  restraint.  It  lays  down  stipulations 
under  which  British  traders  are  secured  against  much 
of  the  molestation  to  which  they  were  liable  to  suffer 
in  war  time,  and  above  all  it  provides  a  code  of 
international  law,  with  a  Court  to  interpret  it,  in 
place  of  the  confused  and  confusing  anarchy  of  theory 
and  practice  which  prevails  at  present. 

BACK   TO   THE   ANARCHY    OF   THE   STATUS   QUO  ! 

If  our  Anarchist  hotheads  prevent  the  ratification 
of  the  Declaration,  what  then  ?  We  fall  back  upon 
the  status  quo,  not  the  status  quo  governed  by  British 
tradition,  but  the  status  quo  governed  by  the  declared 
determination  and  actual  practice  of  the  other 
great  naval  Powers.  It  will  be  idle  for  Mr. 
Bowles  and  his  journalistic  friends  to  invoke 
what  they  regard  as  international  law  against 
Germany  or  Japan,  should  either  of  these  Powers 
sink  neutral  prizes  carrying  contraband,  by  merchant 
ships  transformed  on  the  high  seas  into  improvised 
cruisers.  They  may  appeal  till  the  cows  come  home, 
but  it  will  avail  them  nothing.  The  Germans,  the 
Russians,  the  French,  and  the  Japanese  are  all  as  one 
man  against  our  theory  that  they  ought  not  to  sink 
neutral  prizes.  They  all  declare  they  mean  to  do  it 
whenever  they  are  at  war.  How  is  Mr.  Bowles  going 
to  stop  them  ?  Is  he  going  to  declare  war  single- 
handed  against  the  world?  If  he  does,  the  world 
will  sink  neutral  prizes  more  determinedly  than  ever, 
and  unless  we  can  beat  the  world  we  can  do  nothing. 
Until  we  have  beaten  the  world,  the  world  will  act 
upon  its  own  theories  of  what  is  lawful  and  what  is 
not.  If  we  tried  to  treat  as.  pirates  the  captains  of 
transformed  merchantmen  who  sink  neutral  prizes,  we 
should  simply  expose  ourselves  to  reprisals  in  kind. 
The  fact  is,  that  while  we  can,  of  course,  retain  our 
own  liberty  of  action,  we  cannot  restrain  the  liberty 
of  action  of  our  neighbours  without  going  to  war, 
and  if  we  did  go  to  war  our  neighbours  while  at  war 
could  not  be  restrained  from  using  against  us  all  the 
methods  which  it  was  the  object  of  our  war  to  prevent. 

THE    STARTING-POINT   OF   CRITICISM. 

If  once  this  fundamental  fact  is  realised  it  is 
possible    to    discuss    the    Declaration    of    London 


rationally.  Until  it  is  realised  it  is  as  futile  as  it 
would  be  to  discuss  how  to  cross  a  river  until  we 
know  whether  or  not  it  is  covered  with  ice. 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Fort?iightIy  Review 
Lieutenant  Monsell,  R.N.,  discusses  and  denounces  the 
Declaration  of  London  without  apparently  having 
given  a  thought  to  what  will  appear  in  its  place 
if  ratification  is  refused.  What  he  fails  to  see  is 
that  the  rejection  of  the  Declaration  of  London 
would  immediately  remove  the  restraints  which  the 
Powers  had  mutually  agreed  to  place  upon  their 
naval  action,  and  that  our  enemy  would  at  once 
regain  that  liberty  of  action  for  our  injury  which,  in 
the  absence  of  any  Court  and  any  Code,  he  would 
undoubtedly  exercise  to  the  uttermost. 

BLOCKADE. 

Lieutenant  Monsell  grudgingly  admits  that  "  our 
views  on  the  subject  of  Blockade  were  accepted  practi- 
cally en  bloc  by  the  Conference,"  so  that  under  this 
head  there  need  be  no  complaint.  It  is  surely  a  good 
thing  that  in  place  of  the  tangled  mass  of  confusion 
arising  out  of  the  varying  theories  of  the  law  of 
blockade  the  British  law  has  been  adopted  unani- 
mously as  the  Code  of  the  whole  world. 

CONTRABAND. 

On  the  question  of  the  right  of  seizing  contraband, 
Lieutenant  Monsell  is  in  a  strait  betwixt  two  :  he 
does  not  know  whether  to  condemn  the  new  rules 
because  they  facilitate  the  running  of  contraband  or 
because  they  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  seizure. 
Leaving  his  somewhat  puzzle-headed  criticisms  out  of 
account,  what  is  it  that  the  Declaration  of  London 
does  with  regard  to  contraband  ?  England's  position 
at  the  Hague  was  that,  in  view  of  the  annoyance 
caused  to  neutrals  it  would  be  better  to  abolish  the 
right  to  search  for  and  to  seize  contraband  under  the 
neutral  flag.  This  proposal  being  rejected  as  too 
far  advanced,  the  only  thing  left  was  to  lay  down  as 
clearly  as  possible  the  law  of  contraband. 

WHAT   CAN    BE   DONE   NOW  ? 

At  present  there  is  practically  no  law.  Any 
Government  can  at  its  own  will,  without  any  reference 
to  the  views  of  its  neighbours,  declare  that  it  will 
treat  foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  and  all  merchandise  of 
whatever  kind  as  absolute  contraband.  We  may  have  our 
own  views  as  to  what  ought  to  be  contraband.  These 
views  we  may  adopt  as  our  own  rule  of  action,  and 
we  may  recommend  them  to  others.  But  not  even  if 
we  go  to  war  to  compel  their  adoption  can  we  possibly 
prevent  our  enemy  from  acting  upon  his  own  theories 
while  he  is  at  war.  Hence  the  alternative  to  the 
Declaration  of  London  is  that  our  enemies  will  be 
free  to  make  war  upon  us  according  to  their  own  ideas 
of  international  law,  and  we  shall  have  no  means 
whatever  of  compelling  them  to  adopt  our  notions. 

THE    CASE    OF    FOODSTUFFS. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  foodstuffs.  England, 
France,  and  Germany  have  all  on  occasion  declared 
that  foodstuffs  were  contraband  of  war,  and  as  such 
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liable   to   be        ed   under  the  •'  I 

1  )c.  laration  ol    I  n  real  that   lib 

did   our   best    to  urTs   put  on   I 

commodities  whi<  h  cannol 

of  war.     1  .\.  n  Lieutenant  Monsell 

this    free    list,    w      h    in<  lud< 
materials, 

isii 'lis   dealing   with 
that  advantage  i 

.  which  we  shall  suffi  i 
■  iod  supplii  s. 

\.>w  let  us  see  whal  change  thi    I 
with  regard  to  the  vital  question 
At  present  it  is  within  the  right  of  German) 
other  Power  to  declare  at  the  beginnii 
that  all  foodstuffs  coming  to  these  islam 
contraband  of  war.      That  is  th< 
under  which  we  are  p'aced,  not  by  th<    1 1 
War,  hut  by  the  status  (/no. 

WHIN"    FOODS!  IBAND. 

The  Declaration  modifies  this  liability  to  have  our 
foodstuffs   seized   as   conditional  contraband  by  I 
following  articles.     Article.  $$  states  that : — 

Conditional  contraband  is  liable  !■■>  capture  if  it  a  ih  »wn  to 
be  iits  n;?ci  lor  the  use  of  the 

department  of  the   enemy  Si  ite,  unless   in   this   latter  i 
circumstances  show  that  the  goods  cannot,  in  I 
the  purposes  of  the  war  in  progress. 

Article     34    goes    on    to    establish    the     pi 
destination  :  — 

The  destination  referred  to  in  Art.  3  |  I  if 

the  goods  are  consigned  to  enemy  autl 
(commercant  trader)  :— (1)  Established   in  the 
who,  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,   supplii 
this  kind  to  the  enemy  ;  (2)  a  similar  presumption  the 

goods  are  consigned  to  a  fortified  pla<  ing  t<>  tl. 

or  other  place  serving  as  a  base  ;  (3)  for  the  armed 
enemy. 

Lieutenant    Monsell    is    not   satisfied    with    tl 

limitations.      He  complains  :  — 

It  has  been  argued  in  the  Hoi  that  in  te 

war  practically  all  our  ports,  and  certainly  tho 
our  grain  trade  passes,  will  be  bases  foi  some  form 
apply,  and  this  cannot  possibly  be  conti 

Our    enemy    will    seize    any    opening    that   she   can    i 
Declaration    to   make   that   t  tnd.     ^ 

certainly  left  that  opening,  and  in  the  opin 

made    it  legitimate  for    our  enemy   I  that 

opening  and  treat  our  food  supplies  as  contraband. 

And  in  the  event   of  this  occurring,  what  sym;  II  we 

be  likely  to  get  from  the  world  ''. 

WHO    CAN    Mil  1'    THE     DOOR  ? 

Bless  the  man  !     Vi  course  ihe  Declaration  lc 
an  opening,  but  it  did  not  make  the  opening 
door  was  wide  open  before.     The  Declaration  par- 
tially  closes  it.      But  do  away  with  the  Declaration 
and   the   door   flies   wide    open    again.  iant 

Monsell  evidently  imagines  that  foodstuffs  un 
status  quo  cannot  be  treated  as  contraband 
exact  reverse  is  the  fact.    The  Declaration  Ion 

does   not   go    far   enough  in  safeguarding 
supplies.     But  it  goes  a  long  way  by  forbidding 
supplies  to  be  declared  as  absolute  contraband  and 
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Article  49  specifies  the  exceptional  circumstances 
which  justify  a  departure  from  this  rule.  Lieutenant 
Monsell  objects  to  there  being  any  exceptions.  If 
ever  we  should  be  at  war,  and  Lieutenant  Monsell 
should  capture  a  great  neutral  steamer,  laden  to  the 
gunwale  with  shot  and  shell,  destined  for  the  enemy's 
fleet  a  hundred  miles  away,  with  a  general  action 
pending  at  any  moment,  he  may  yet  have  reason  to 
bless  a  provision  so  manifestly  in  accordance  with 
the  necessities  of  naval  warfare.  All  the  other 
naval  Powers  are  of  one  mind  on  this  matter,  and 
we  have  done  wisely  in  admitting  the  exceptions, 
with  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  International  Prize 
Court. 

What  we  want  when  war  breaks  out,  if  we  are 
belligerents,  is  to  know  exactly  what  we  can  do  without 
bringing  neutrals  in  upon  our  backs.  Without  rules 
such  as  those  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of  London 
we  should  be  in  grave  danger  of  converting  neutrals 
into  enemies:  and  when  we  are  neutrals,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  we  want  to  know  exactly  what  risks  we  have 
to  insure  against  when  we  run  blockade  and  trade 
with  the  belligerents. 

THE    CONVERSION    OF    MERCHANTMEN    INTO 
MEN-OF-WAR. 

The  Declaration  settles  most  things  very  satis- 
factorily. But  one  thing  it  does  not  settle.  The 
question  of  the  conversion  of  merchant  vessels  into 
men-of-war  on  the  open  sea  was  much  discussed  at 
the  Hague.  But  as  England  would  not  give  way 
there  is  no  law  on  the  subject.  Every  Power  is 
therefore  free  to  do  as  it  pleases,  subject  of  course  to 
the  risk  of  war  if  it  provokes  us  by  the  exercise  of 
what  it  considers  its  rights.  The  fact  that  Germany, 
Russia  and  France  recognise  the  right  to  transform 
merchant  ships  into  cruisers  on  the  open  sea  is 
frankly  avowed.  It  is  a  right  which  we  refuse  to 
recognise  on  Mr.  Bowles's  principle.  But  what  good 
has  that  done  ?  The  other  Powers  will  transform 
their  merchantmen  .into  cruisers  without  asking  our 
leave.  If  we  had  agreed  to  recognise  this  right 
under  conditions,  we  might  have  secured  some 
restrictions  upon  the  exercise  of  a  right  which  is 
now  unlimited  and  unrestricted.  At  the  Hague  I 
proposed  that  the  transformation  should  only  take 
place  within  waters  covered  by  the  guns  of  their 
own  nationals,  whether  ashore  or  afloat.  But  as 
England  would  make  no  compromise  we  received 
no  concession — a  signal  and  salutary  illustration  of 


the  consequences  of  taking  up  the  attitude  of  the 
solitary  recalcitrant  juryman. 

WHY    THE    DECLARATION    MUST    BE    RATIFIED. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter  the  Declaration  of 
London  must  be  ratified  because — 

(1)  It  substitutes  a  written  code  of  international 
law  for  the  prevailing  anarchy  of  the  status  quo. 

(2)  It  holds  the  balance  evenly  between  neutrals 
and  belligerents,  enabling  each  to  understand  where 
they  stand,  and  what  are  their  mutual  rights  and 
privileges. 

(3)  It  represents  the  matured  opinions  of  eight  of 
the  greatest  naval  nations  in  the  world  whose  repre- 
sentatives were  unanimous. 

(4)  It  makes  the  British  law  of  blockade  the  inter- 
national blockade  law  for  the  whole  world. 

(5)  It  defines  precisely  what  is  contraband,  (1)  abso- 
lutely and  under  all  conditions,  (2)  what  can  never  be 
contraband  under  any  circumstances,  and  (3)  what 
may  become  contraband  under  certain  conditions. 

(6)  It  prevents  foodstuffs  ever  being  declared 
absolute  contraband.  It  prevents  them  ever  being 
seized  under  the  neutral  flag  when  consigned  to  a 
neutral  port,  and  it  lays  down  limitations  upon  their 
seizure  under  any  circumstances  which  give  the 
aggrieved  persons  right  of  appeal  to  the  International 
Prize  Court. 

(7)  It  limits  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  to 
absolute  contraband,  exempts  conditional  contraband 
from  this  law,  and  imposes  strict  limitation  upon  its 
application. 

(8)  It  forbids  in  principle  the  sinking  of  neutral 
prizes  and  recognises  exceptional  circumstances  where 
it  may  become  necessary,  subject  always  to  an  appeal 
to  the  Couit. 

(9)  Its  ratification  is  necessary  for  the  functioning 
of  the  International  Prize  Court,  the  one  permanent 
tribunal  actually  created  by  the  last  Conference  of  the 
Hague,  the  scope  of  which  the  Americans  propose  to 
extend  to  us,  to  make  it  a  General  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice  for  the  world. 

Whatever  disadvantages  malevolent  critics  may 
discover  in  the  Declaration  of  London,  there  are  far 
greater  disadvantages  in  the  status  quo  which  it  pro- 
poses to  modify.  It  may  be  a  composition  of  only 
fifteen  shillings  in  the  £,  but  as  the  ultimatum  is  no 
dividend  at  all,  we  shall  do  well  to  settle  with  our 
adversary  without  more  ado,  otherwise  if  we  go 
farther  we  shall  infallibly  fare  worse. 


Leading  Articles  in  the  Reviews 


"DOWN    WITH     MR.     BALFOJJI: 
Tin     !  OF  'liii      I 

Mr.  M  ixse  in  the  National  / 
path.     Nothing    will  \-    him    but    th 

Mr.   Ralfour  and    his  fidm   A 
"  Every  I  nionist  who  po 

i)    a    pencil,    should  sit   down   and    wi 
mber  emphatically  protestin) 
me?     That  is  emphatic.     It    will    be    inti  • 
to    see  how    many   Unionists    obey    the    sir. 
Averaging  all  round,  I  should  guess  al 
and  a  hoy,  and  perhaps  one  woman. 

"  THE   ORGANISERS   01     DISAST1 
It  will  not  be  for  want  of  explicit  instructions  that 
the    L  nionist  owners  of  typewriters,  pens  or  pei 
will   find   themselves   gravelled   for   la<  k 
He  tells  us  that  : — 

The  organisers  of  disaster  in  1906  were  the  organi 
in  1910.     They  remain  ihe  organisers  of  disa 
are  determined  to  organise  further  disasters  in 
and,  indeed,  for  as  many  years  as  (Jnionis 

lership   and    mismanagement.      Their    motto 
Perish  the  Unionist  Party,  perish   the    United   K 
the  British  Constitution,  perish  the  Briti-h  Empiri  . 
that  one  of  the  great   Indispensahles  and    I 
make  way  for  somebody  else,  who  whatever  his  draw 
avoid  the   fatal   defect   of   being   .  ;   with    m 

continuous  disaster. 

THE    INDISPENSABLE    T\<   \r\  .    r. 

The  first  Indispensable   Incapable  is  tin-  I'm'. 
Whip,  Sir  A    Acland-Hood.       Of  him   Mr.   Ma 

bitterly  says  : — 

One  could  hardly  imagine  the  Unionist  Whips  encoi  ■ 
anybody.     "  Here  comes  a   Unionist  Member; 
a  brick  at  him,"  would  he  a  fitting   inscription 
rn.>m  during  the  adjutanc)  of  Sir  Alexai    er  Acland-Hi 

knows  very  few  of  the  younger   Members  i> 
difficult  to  be  civil  to  anybody. 

NO.    2. — MR.    BA1 

Mr.  Balfour's  cup  of  iniquities   ran    over   when   he 
side-tracked  Tariff  Reform  by  the  Referendum 

But  sufficiently  bail  hading  can  ruin   an-, 
Reform,  and  hope  deferred    maketh   the  h< 
tinu.il  raising  of  fresh  issues,  with  the  apparent   ol 
poning  Taril    Reform,  has  been  the  chiel  Mr. 

Balfour's  management  of  that  nt.      If   Mr.    i 

his  advisers  are  unable  to    understand  the  indignation 
among  Tariff   Reformers   by  this  invidious   ui 
merely  because  they  are  constitutionally  incapable  ol 
the  standpoint  of  the  average-  man,  ■  lly  the  man 

victions  and  enthusiasm,  to  whom 
but  a  creed. 

AWAY   WITH   HIM  !      AWAY   WITH    HIM  ! 

Mr.  Balfour  is  only  a  parliamentarian.      What  Mr. 
Maxse  wants  is  a  demagogue  : — 

The  main  duty  of  a  Party  leader  in  a  great  democracy  com- 
prising seven    million  electors  is  not   so  much   th. 
skilful,    and    maybe   unanswerable,   speeches  in  the  II 
Commons,  but  rather  to  inspire  the  confidence  ar.  the 

enthusiasm  of  the  mastersof  that  Parliament — the  masses — upon 
whose  action  the  rise  and  fall  of  Governments  depend. 
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Is  the  Representative  Principle  Abandoned  ? 

The  Edinburgh  dislikes  the  payment  of  members, 
but  it  cannot  stomach  the  Referendum  : — 

We  certainly  think  that  representation  gives  us  670  members 
very  far  above  the  general  level  of  the  electorate,  and  much 
more  competent  to  deal  with  those  matters  than  the  seven 
million  themselves.  Above  all,  we  should  welcome  a  little 
discussion  of  the  probable  disposition  of  the  new  supreme 
authority,  before  raising  him  to  an  absolute  throne.  What  are 
likely  to  be  his  views,  for  instance,  on  direct  and  indirect 
taxation,  or  the  distribution  of  landed  and  other  property  ? 
The  more  the  subject  is  pondered  the  more  unwise  it  seems  to 
make  without  the  fullest  consideration  such  a  wide  departure 
from  our  old  ways.  For  many  centuries  it  had  been  found 
possible  to  adapt  our  Parliamentary  institution  to  the  changing 
necessities  of  the  time.  But  to  abandon  in  despair  the 
representative  principle  is  a  strange  way  to  set  about  the 
improvement  of  Parliamentary  government  1 

Peers — or  Lunatics? 

Mr.  Maxse  in  the  National  Review,  after  discussing 

the  threat  to  force  the  Veto  Bill  through  by  creating 

five  hundred  Peers,  says : — 

We  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  this  palpable  bluff  will 
succeed,  because  if  it  did  there  would  be  only  one  suitable 
place  for  subsequent  meetings  of  the  House  of  Lords,  namely 
the  nearest  lunatic  asylum.  No  Peer  who  has  any  regard  for 
his  order,  and  it  is  to  this  regard  for  his  order  that  Radical 
snobs  unblushingly  appeal,  can  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
idea  of  passing  the  Parliament  Bill  after  reading  its  provisions. 


"WHAT  WE  MEAN  BY  HOME  RULE." 
By  John  Redmond,  M.P. 

In  T.  P.'s  Magazine  Mr.  John  Redmond,  M.P., 
rips  up  two  common  misstatements  :  first,  that  the  idea 
of  Federalism  as  a  solvent  to  the  Irish  question  is 
something  new ;  the  second,  that  what  is  called 
ParnelPs  Home  Rule  is  quite  the  antithesis  of 
Federalism.  He  proceeds  to  say  that  "  both  these 
statements  are  absurdly,  ignorantly  and  shamefully 
untrue." 

O'CONNELL   AND    BUTT,    FEDERALISTS. 

He  quotes  from  a  letter  by  O'Connell  in  1844,  in 
which  the  great  repealer  said,  "  For  my  own  part,  I 
will  own,  since  1  have  come  to  contemplate  the 
specific  difficulties,  such  as  they  are,  between  simple 
repeal  and  Federalism,  I  do  at  present  feel  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  Federative  plan,  as  tending  more  to  the 
utility  of  Ireland."  Mr.  Redmond  proceeds  :  "  When 
the  Home  Rule  movement,  as  it  is  now  known, 
arose,  it  was  on  the  basis  of  Federalism  that  Mr.  Butt 
proceeded.  At  the  great  Conference  in  Dublin 
in  1873  the  basis  of  Home  Rule  was  laid  down,  and 
for  the  first  time  Repeal  of  the  Union  was  formally 
and  definitely  abandoned  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Nationalists  of  Ireland,  and  a  Federal  Union 
proposed."  Mr.  Redmond  quotes  the  resolutions 
then  passed,  including  this  :  "  That  in  claiming  these 
rights  and  privileges  for  our  country,  we  adopt  the 
principle  of  a  Federal  arrangement."  That  Federal 
principle  has  never  been  renounced  or  abjured. 


PARNELL  A    FEDERALIST. 

Mr.  Redmond  then  proceeds  to  say  that  Mr.  Parnell 
fully  and  completely  accepted  the  Home  Rule 
proposals  of  the  Conference  of  1873.  In  188 1,  at  the 
very  height  of  the  violence  of  the  Land  League 
Movement,  Mr.  Parnell,  in  an  interview  with  a 
Parisian  journalist,  said  that  under  Home  Rule  the 
Irish  would  be  assimilated  to  a  state  of  things  that 
existed  in  Canada.  They  would  not  cease  to  be  sub- 
jects of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1886  he  stated 
that  what  the  legislature  proposed  was  a  subordinate 
Parliament.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Rhodes  in  1888  is  quoted, 
in  which  Mr.  Parnell  said  on  the  subject  of  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Irish  members  at  Westminster  : — 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  includes  in  his.  next  Home  Rule  measure 
the  provisions  of  such  retention,  we  should  cheerfully  concur 
with  him,  and  accept  them  with  goodwill  and  good  faith,  with 
the  intention  of  taking  our  share  in  the  Imperial  partnership. 
I  believe  also  that  in  the  event  I  state  this  will  be  the  case, 
and  that  the  Irish  people  will  cheerfully  accept  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  assigned  to  them,  and  will  justly  value  the 
position  given  to  them  in  the  Imperial  system. 

"  WHAT    WE    MEAN    BY    HOME    RULE." 

Mr.  Redmond  then  proceeds  to  declare  that — ■ 

The  one  thing  essential  for  us  to  be  perfectly  clear  about  is 
this :  that  while  we  are  willing  that  our  new  Constitution 
should  be  so  framed  as  to  fit  in  readily  with  a  general  system  of 
Federalism  later  on,  we  must  get  our  Constitution  at  once,  and 
must  not  be  asked  to  wait  until  the  other  portions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  made  up  their  minds  to  obtain  Parlia- 
ments for  themselves. 

Mr.  Redmond  then  gives  this  definition,  in  as 
precise  and  definite  words  as  possible,  of  what  he 
means  when  he  asks  for  Home  Rule : — 

We  mean  an  Irish  Parliament  with  an  Executive  responsible 
for  it,  created  by  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  charged 
with  the  management  of  purely  Irish  affairs,  such  as  land,  educa- 
tion, local  government,  transit,  labour,  industries,  taxation  for 
local  purposes,  law  and  justice,  police,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  leaving 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  in  which  Ireland  would  continue  to 
be  represented,  but  probably  in  smaller  numbers,  the  manage- 
ment, as  at  present,  of  all  Imperial  affairs,  such  as  Army,  Navy, 
foreign  relations,  Customs,  Imperial  taxation,  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  Crown,  and  all  those  other  questions  which  are 
Imperial,  and  not  local,  in  their  nature  ;  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment also,  of  course,  retaining  an  over-riding  supreme  authority 
over  the  new  Irish  Legislature,  such  as  it  possesses  to-day  over 
all  the  various  Parliaments  in  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa, 
and  other  portions  of  the  Empire. 


Shall  the  United  States  ever  need  an  Old  Age 
Pensions  law  Pisa  question  discussed  in  the  Chan- 
tauquan  for  January  by  D.  Lucile  Field  Woodward. 
She  concludes  that  to  avoid  this  necessity  a  just  wage 
will  have  to  be  maintained  large  enough  to  allow  the 
earner  to  provide  for  his  daily  needs,  and  also  to  lay 
aside  enough  to  assure  his  being  well  cared  for  in  his 
old  age.  M.  Wilma  Stubbs  discusses  the  poet's  part 
in  the  making  of  England,  and  mentions  Chaucer, 
Langland,  Milton,  Addison,  and,  specially  in  modern 
times,  Ebenezer  Elliott  and  Robert  and  Mrs. 
Browning. 


1  riCLES    IN  1 


THE     BAGHDAD     RAILWAY. 

M  ■  .    '  l'i  il\i  \; 

Writing  in  the  Fortnightly  A  Mr.  J.  I 

says  : — 

If  the  Turkish   <  lovernment 
entrust  exclusively  to  1 1 1 it i -1 »  capital,  con  tru 
ment,  the  Gulf  section,  in  spite  of  1 1 1«-  great  adva 
that  arrangement  would  offer  for  Turkish  interest  .  ihi 
will  be  whether  between  the  I  •>  iin.ui  an. I  tin-  Hun 
hitherto  maintained,  a  middle  basis  cannot    I"-  found.     In 

.  the  Gulf  section  would  have  to  hut 

it   geems  difficult   to  believe   that   an   an. 
at  could  not  lie  concluded.     Th< 
line  might  be  internationalised  like  tin-  rest,  but  urn 
though   associated   syndicate.     The   present  Conn 
structed    by    Herr    G winner   might   admit    British   and     I  I 
official   representatives.     The  second   corupanj 
C.ulf  section  would  be  mainly  a  British  company,  tut   inclu 
French,  Russian,  and  German  represented 

It  is  the  undoubted  wish  of  French  policy  that  the  Baghdad 
railway  problem  should  be  faced  by  this  country  and  the  public 
as  soon  and  as  frankly  as  possible  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
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An  Armenian  View  of  the  Baghdad  Railway. 
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"THE  MOST  IDEALLY  MANAGED  DEPENDENCY." 

Mr.  Price  Collier  contributes  to  Scribner's  for 
February  a  striking  and  suggestive  paper  on  the 
Gateway  to  India,  namely,  Bombay.  He  speaks, 
however,  from  a  lengthy  experience  of  India.  He 
says  that  Christianity  has  become  so  clogged  with 
materialistic  misinterpretations  of  its  messages  that 
"  the  Christian  missionary  seems  almost  the  one  fine 
and  genuine  thing  left."  Just  because  there  is  no 
hope  of  visible  success  for  him,  he  is  the  more 
admirable  and  the  more  Christian.  Mr.  Collier  is 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  British  administration.  He 
says : — 

If  it  were  not  for  the  interferences  from  the  India  Office,  and 
the  criticism  from  ignorant  politicians,  who  shamelessly  play 
India  oft'  for  votes  at  home,  it  would  be  the  most  ideally 
managed,  as  it  is  the  most  successfully  administered  dependency 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Collier  notes  the  pomp  and  pageantry  which 
is  exacted  from  the  democratic  Englishman  by  the 
Oriental  taste.  Yet,  he  finds,  the  stately  and  digni- 
fied manner  of  the  British  officials  seems  to  run  in 
their  blood.  "Those  highly-placed  Englishmen 
almost  without  exception  take  the  throne  with  an 
air  of  authority  and  a  lack  of  self-consciousness, 
as  of  men  sitting  down  for  a  chat  with  a  friend." 
He  is  especially  enthusiastic  about  the  fascinating 
self-suppressive  manners  of  the  aides-de-camp.  He 
says  : — 

None  of  them  will  speak  of  himself,  or  his  doings,  experi- 
ences, or  successes,  and  one  and  all  abhor  limelight  upon 
themselves  or  their  deeds.  What  an  education  a  little  of  their 
companionship  would  be  for  many  ot  my  countrymen,  who  after 
half  an  hour's  acquaintance  seem  to  fill  the  atmosphere  with 
exclamation  points,  and  repetitions  of  the  ninth  letter  of  the 
alphabet. 

Mr.  Collier,  though  avowing  himself  a  heretic,  is 
emphatic  in  his  condemnation  of  secular  education. 
"  If  ever  a  nation  suffered  from  physical  and  moral 
dry  rot  as  a  direct  result  of  secular  education,  it  is 
France."  America  and  Germany,  he  says,  have  been 
saved  from  this  by  faith  and  reverence.  "  In  France 
reverence  has  been  knocked  on  the  head  and  faith 
smothered  in  ridicule,  and  she  has  produced  a  school- 
bred  hooligan.  The  Indian  seditionist  is  no  worse 
than  the  Parisian  hooligan,  and  both  are  the  result  of 
the  same  system."  

"GURUKULA"  EDUCATION. 

In  the  Vedic  Magazine  Professor  Balkrishana,  M.A., 
describes  the  Gurukula  system  of  education.  The 
main  characteristics  of  the  system  are — (i)  free  com- 
pulsory education,  (2)  manual  training,  (3)  ideals  of 
education,  (4)  moral  education,  (5)  hostel  system. 
He  makes  this  extraordinary  statement : — 

A  Hindu  boy  is  the  most  unmoral  being  on  earth.  The 
Muslims,  the  Christians,  and  the  Buddhists  leach  their  children 
their  respective  scriptures,  but  the  Hindu  parent  being  pro- 
hibited to  do  so  by  the  priestly  class,  or  being  quite  illiterate 
himself,  brings  up  his  child  in  utter  ignorance  even  of  the 
elementary  truths  of  life,  God,  matter,  humanity  and  virtue  in 
,ts  various  aspects. 


Dealing  with  the  hostel  system,  he  denounces  the 
evils  of  town  life,  and  insists  that  to  educate  a  child 
he  must  be  put  amid  desirable  environment,  under 
the  best  guidance.  These  advantages,  he  says,  can 
only  be  secured  "  when  educational  institutions  are 
established  in  secluded  forests,"  and  all  scholars  are 
inmates  of  the  family  of  the  Guru,  and  should  live 
under  his  direct  control. 


THE  ADVANCE    OF  CHINA. 
Dr.   G.   E.   Morrison,  in  an  interview  with  Mr. 
F.  A.  McKenzie,  in  London,  deals  with  the  awakening 
of  China  : — 

"  Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  the  change  that  has  come  over 
China  is  to  be  seen  in  Peking  itself,"  said  Dr.  Morrison. 
"  Contrast  the  city  of  to-day  with  the  Peking  before  the  Boxer 
rebellion  ten  years  ago.  Then,  foreign  houses  were  few.  The 
streets  were  among  the  worst  in  the  world.  They  were  simply 
made  by  throwing  up  earth  from  either  side  of  the  roadway  and 
levelling  it." 

Sir  Robert  Hart  remembers  the  case  of  a  coolie  who  was 
drowned  in  the  mud  of  amain  street.  The  broad  thoroughfares 
were  narrowed  by  lines  of  booths  on  either  side.  As  the  Euro- 
pean walked  along  he  was  frequently  exposed  to  insult.  There 
were  no  police. 

To-day  you  reach  the  capital  by  a  comfortable  railway,  you 
stay  at  a  Grand  Hotel,  you  drive  from  the  heart  of  the  city  to 
the  Summer  Palace  in  a  motor-car  along  a  broad  macadamised 
thoroughfare,  lit  by  electricity,  and  guarded  by  uniformed  and 
disciplined  police,  who  are  stationed  at  regular  intervals  along 
the  line  of  route,  directing  the  traffic.  There  is  no  more  fear  of 
insult  in  the  streets  of  Peking  than  in  London. 

He  tells  of  the  whole  variety  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  of  the  new  Foreign  Office,  of  the  foreign 
education  of  Chinese  officials,  of  the  significant 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  to  the  foreigners, 
of  the  advance  of  Chinese  women,  who  are  being 
educated  in  Japan  and  America,  of  the  high  physique 
and  morale  of  the  new  army,  of  the  schools  of  all 
grades  which  have  sprung  up,  equipped  with  admir- 
able books  and  appliances.  There  is  a  widespread 
desire  to  learn  English.  English  is  the  lingua  franca 
of  the  Far  East  to-day.     It  is  the  business  language. 

Of  the  missionaries  Dr.  Morrison  had  nothing  to  say 
but  what  is  favourable.  The  presence  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  their  families  brings  into  China  to-day 
an  element  of  the  greatest  value  for  civilisation.  There 
is  no  decline  of  British  prestige.  The  British  name  is 
held  in  greater  respect,  and  British  influence  is  in- 
creasing politically.  Japan's  objection  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Northern  Chinese  Railway  has  changed 
China's  friendship  into  suspicion.  "  New  China 
comes,  not  as  a  menace  to  the  West,  but  as  a  peaceful 
participator  in  world  progress." 


The  first  German  reading-room  for  children  was 
recently  opened  in  the  Market  Hall  in  the  Arminius- 
Platz,  in  the  Moabit  district  of  Berlin,  says  the  January 
Arena;  and  the  large  number  of  children  who  fre- 
quent it  shows  how  great  has  been  the  need  of  some 
such  institution.  Already  the  reading-room  is  too 
small.  Good  books  with  good  pictures  have  been  pro- 
vided, and  the  most  solemn  silence  is  said  to  prevail. 


1 .1   \; 
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WHY    MUST   HOLLAND    FORTIFY? 

M  k.  T.    H.    MANNEl      H     '■ 
"  Wli.it   I  Joes  ( Germany   Want  ?"     H< 
Germany  is  .it  the  present   moment,  in  |"  art 

phraseol         "  loitering  with  intent." 
Naboth's      neyard    tli.a   is  repi  i  by   Ho    i 

ami  Belgium.     He  tells  a  good  st.ns  (,i  :.. 
Chancellor's  effort  to  impn         Dutch  diplomatist 
Potsdam  with  a  military  i  — 

.v  regiment 
l>v  in  magnificenl  an  iy,  tl  e  I  nan  i      'r,  lutenii 
of  wonder  and  admiration  from  hi*  gu< 
a  tingle  phr.i-t    constantly  repeated:  "Nol    tail 
tall  enough."     At   last   .1   regiment  of  I 

They  were  th<    •  illest   men  in  thi 
calarly  fine  physique.     Hut  once  more  thi   I  i 
to  observe  :  "  Nol  tall  enough,  not  (.ill  enough." 

The  Chancellor  was  now  .1  little  nettled  and  asked 
with  some  vexation  how  he  could  |">->il'  . 
men  anywhere  than  these  last.      "  (  (h, 
man,  "  they  are  fine  enough,  but  when  wi 
Holland  we  can  flood  the  country  ten  fex 
they  would  not  1»:  tall  enough." 

Were  Germany  to  swallow  Holland  and   Belgium, 
then    an    enormous     German    fleet,    hacked     by    an 
immense    army,  would   be  within   a  few  hour-  ol   our 
shores.      An    immense  navy  and   universal  milil 
service  would  follow  for  us.     A  surrender  to  < . 


By  Permission  of  the  profn'.-tors  of  "  Punch") 

The   Blind  Side. 

Germav  Officer  :  "  Glad  to  hear  you're  going  to  fortify 
your  sea  front.     Very  dangerous  people,  these  Eng 

Dutchman  :  "  But  it  will  cost  much." 

German  Officer  :  "  Ah,  but  see  what  you  save  on  the 
Eastern  frontier,  where  there's  nobody  but  us  1  " 
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THE   PRICE   OF  GERMAN  FRIENDSHIP. 
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IN    PRAIS>  J    HARRY    J 

Sir  Harry  Johnston  is  a  horse  of  another  <  olour. 
Professor  Delhruck   has  no   words  warm  enough  to 
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praise  the  Englishman  who  is  so  anxious  for  peace 
that  he  is  willing  to  buy  it  by  sacrificing  Holland 
and  the  Turkish  Empire  to  Germany.  Professor 
Delbriick  says  :-— 

Sir  Harry  Johnston  occupies  quite  a  different  position  from 
that  of  Dr.  Dillon  ;  and  I  regard  his  two  articles  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  as  among  the  best  that  have  appeared  for  many 
years  on  the  subject  of  Anglo-German  relations.  Sir  Harry 
offers,  in  the  first  instance,  an  entirely  satisfactory  statement  of 
the  grievances  of  the  German  people  against  the  English.  To 
me  the  decisive  factor  is  that  Sir  Harry  advises  his  countrymen 
to  concede  to  the  Germans  a  certain  influence  in  Constantinople 
as  compensation  for  the  great  colonial  possessions  which  all  the 
other  peoples  have,  and  the  Germans  have  not. 

WHAT    GERMANY    WANTS. 

Germany  wants,  according  to  Prof.  Delbriick,  to  be 
allowed  to  establish  "  close  relations  "  with  Turkey, 
which  would  enable  Germans  to  treat  the  Ottoman 
Empire  almost  as  a  German  colony.  He  disclaims 
annexation  and  colonisation  (although  on  this  point, 
'if  General  von  der  Goltz  may  be  believed,  Abdul 
Hamid  had  different  ideas),  but  he  says  : — 

Since  English,  French,  American  and  Russian  capital  and 
energy  are  already  claimed  by  their  own  colonies,  there  would 
be  found  in  a  rejuvenated  Turkey,  under  the  lordship  of  the 
Sultan,  ample  scope  for  the  energy  of  German  merchants  and 
engineers  and  the  application  of  German  capital. 

Compensation  for  this  [lost  opportunity  for  colonial  exten- 
sion] can  be  obtained  in  the  preservation  of  the  principle  of  the 
"open  door,"  where  this  still  exists,  and  close  relations  to  the 
rejuvenated  Turkey,  where  Germany  may  look  for  no  sove- 
reignty, but  for  influence  and  commercial  activity.  If  England, 
instead  of  placing  obstacle  after  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
attainment  of  our  purpose,  in  the  fashion  sufficiently  described 
by  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  will  accord  her  friendly  support,  every 
motive  for  hostile  feeling  on  our  part  will  have  vanished  and 
the.rivalry  of  armaments  will  diminish. 

WHY    GERMANY    DOES    WOT   WANT    HOLLAND. 

If  Prof.  Delbriick  delightedly  welcomes  Sir  Harry 
Johnston's  offer  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  a  sphere 
of  German  influence  and  commercial  activity,  he 
holds  up  pious  hands  of  horror  at  Sir  Harry's  sugges- 
tion that  Germany  wants  Holland.  Prof.  Delbriick 
says  : — 

With  these  admirable  ideas  of  Sir  Harry  Johnston  [about  the 
Near  East]  there  is  associated  another  series  of  ideas  which,  as 
coming  from  so  acute  an  observer,  have  aroused  my  utmost 
astonishment,  and  which  I  must  meet  with  decisive  contradic- 
tion. A  military  convention  between  Germany  and  Holland 
would  be  of  very  doubtful  value  for  both  lands,  and  the  com- 
plete entrance  of  Holland  into  the  German  Empire  is  a  fortiori 
impossible.  Even  a  merely  commercial  alliance,  such  as  Sir 
Harry  incidentally  mentions,  cannot  be  carried  through. 
Germany  is  protectionist  and  Holland  is  free  trade.  If  I  were 
by  any  means  able  to  conceive  so  close  a  union  between  Hol- 
land and  Germany,  I  should  be  obliged  to  admit  that  it  repre- 
sented a  peril  to  the  general  freedom  which  Europe  could  not 
tolerate.  If  Germany  succeeded  in  incorporating  Holland,  she 
would  be  following  in  the  steps  of  Napoleon,  and  preparing  her 
own  downfall.  We  cannot  with  sufficient  energy  repudiate 
such  a  thought. 

That  is  good  sense.  But  alas  !  all  Germans  are 
not  so  sensible  as  Prof.  Delbriick.  If  they  were,  the 
Polish  problem  would  not  be  so  menacing  as  it  is  to- 
day. The  men  who  are  trying  (in  vain)  to  Germanise 
Poland  might  not  share  Prof.  Delbriick's  horror  at  the 
thought  of  incorporating  Holland. 


WHY    THE    NAVY    ESTIMATES    ARE    HIGH. 

Some  Interesting  Facts  and  Figures. 

Mr.  Archibald  Hurd  contributes  to  the  Fort- 
nightly an  interesting  paper  on  the  new  Navy 
Estimates,  which  will  show  an  increase  of  four  to  five 
million  pounds. 

the  increase  in  twenty  years  at  home. 

Since  1889  the  personnel  has  increased  90  per  cent, 
but  the  expenditure  has  gone  up  by  153  per  cent. 
The  disproportion  he  attributes  to  social  improvement, 
which  "  has  found  expression  in  better  housing,  better 
food,  and  better  clothing  for  the  working-classes 
ashore,  and  has  forced  the  naval  authorities  to  expend 
upon  the  general  upkeep  and  care  of  the  lower  deck 
of  the  Navy  a  vastly  greater  sum  than  was  considered 
necessary  twenty  years  ago." 

IN    GERMANY    AND    ELSEWHERE. 

Although  our  expenditure  has  gone  up  153  per 
cent,  in  twenty  years,  this  is  a  trifle  compared  with 
the  increase  of  German  expenditure  : — ■ 

Twenty  years  ago  the  German  Navy  Estimates  amounted  to 
less  than  ^4,500,000  ;  in  the  coming  financial  year  they  will  be 
^22,500,000— an  increase  of  400  per  cent.  German  naval 
expenditure  would  be  larger  by  at  least  ten  millions  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  Estimates  make  no  provision  for  pensions,  coast- 
guard, reserves,  or  steamship  subsidies,  which  represent  a 
charge  of  four  million  sterling  on  the  British  Estimates,  while 
under  conscription  the  'pay  of  officers  and  men  is  very  small. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  moreover,  is  finding  the  money — 
about  £11,000,000— for  the  widening  of  the  Kiel  Canal,  while 
the  British  Admiralty  is  paying  for  works  at  Rosyth  out  of  the 
Navy  votes. 

The  naval  expenditure  of  America  has  gone  up 
from  £5,400,000  to  £28,000,000  in  the  same  period, 
an  increase  of  418  per  cent.  That  of  France  has 
gone  up  from  ,£8,000,000  to  £15,000,000,  or  not 
100  per  cent. 

A   COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT. 

Regarded  as  an  insurance  on  the  Mercantile  Marine, 
our  naval  expenditure  is  only  2  per  cent.  In  Japan 
it  is  5,  in  Germany  11*5,  in  Russia  12,  in  France  128, 
and  in  the  United  States  25  : — 

In  181 1,  when  the  national  wealth  of  a  population  of 
17,000,000  was  estimated  at  no  more  than  ^2,700,000,000,  the 
Navy  cost  in  round  figures  ,£20,500,000.  In  the  coming 
financial  year,  when  our  wealth  will  reach  an  aggregate  of 
,£14,000,000,000,  the  Navy  will  cost  about  ,£45,000,000.  In 
other  words,  while  the  national  wealth  has  increased  in  the  past 
century  by  418  per  cent.,  the  expenditure  upon  the  Navy  has 
grown  by  only  119  per  cent. 


Mr.  Richard  le  Gallienne  is  little  heard  of 
nowadays.  He  turns  up  now  and  then  in  the  Ameri- 
can Press.  In  the  Forum  of  January  he  proclaims 
the  discovery  of  three  American  poets — to  wit, 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Alden,  Dorothy  Landers  Beall,  and  E.  A. 
Robinson.  Miss  Beall's  chosen  theme  is  the  for- 
bidden or  unanswered  cry  of  the  cloistered  or 
neglected  maiden  for  love.  Mr.  le  Gallienne  says 
the  world  is  weary  of  the  sexuai  dreams  and  disillu- 
^ionments  of  disappointed  literary  ladies. 
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WILL  THE   RACE  (  I  WHITE? 
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Lyde   dis<  isses  cMmal 

'I  skm  i  dour.     Thank 
pro  autions  it  has  been  shown,  .i-  in 
white  labour  actually 
hard  outdoor  labour  in  the  tr<>; 
instaiicr  the  stimulation   of 
bably  cause  his  labour  to  uliarly  • 

keeps  from  drink  and  othi  i 
tisation  in  the  tropics  will  in 
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Natural    skm    colour    is     a    pri  I 

tinst  the   dangerous  i 

or  says  : — 

[f  pigment  is  developed  aci  »rdii  .  in  1  if  1 

more  rays  than  brown,  and  brown  than  yellow, 
able  to  delimit  climatic  colour  son 
can  expect   to  flourish  in  any  Mich  tone  i 

daily  or  naturally  by  thi 

for   the  zone,  as   no  plant  can  sui 

phyll   lo  absorb  the  rays  of  the 

will  break  op  the  carbonic  oxide  oi  the  air. 

COLOUR   ZON1    . 

The  black  skins  among  men  will  be  found,  ' 
needed,  in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  world  that  i 
unforested.     The  whitest  skins  are  found    w! 
local  relief  gives  most  access  inland  to  moist  \\ ii 
under  cloudy  skies  in  high  latitudes — that  i 
Intermediate  between  the  black  skin  and  the  w 
is  the  yellow,  the  product  of  desiccating 
temperate  ciimates.     The  Professor  continues  :  — 

parison  of  the  mean  isotherm  of  So0  V.  with  the 
annual  isohyet  of  ten  inches  inside  the  ti 
•fiat  about  250  N.  and  S.  are  the  natural  liini'  ^m, 

and  that  White  people  trying  to  settle  ins 
wear  coal-black  underclothing  of  some  animal  fabric,  wool  or 
silk,  and    outer  clothing   of  pure  white  colour  and   vegetable 
origin,  cotton  or  flax.     Even  then  everyone  on4 
— as  a  counsel  of  perfection — wear  spectacles  an 
veiled. 

There  is  a  climatic"propriety  in  the  love  of  naturally 
skinned  peoples  for  clothing  of  colours  from  the  lov  the 

spectrum,  specially  red  and  yellow. 

"  WHITE    PROBABLY    DOOMKD    T 

The   southern   limit  of  the   untanned  while  man 
must  be  fixed  at  about   -  rees  X. — that  is  the 

latitude  of  Copenhagen — while  a  tanned  white  1 
a  native  of  45  degrees  to  55  d-  N.     TI 

fessor  concludes  with  this  dark  outlook  : — 

If  any  White  man  can  settle  in  the  tropics  it  is  th 
White   man  ;    but   probably   only   the 
there,  and  the  blond  White  is  probably  doom 
off  the    face   of  the   earth.      Pigment    i-   n  1 
unnecessary,  in  high  latitudes,  while  t: 
low  latitudes  without  precautions  which  no  ordinar)  V 
will  systematically  adopt  ;  and  therefore  the  Dark  can   i 
permanently   into   the  domain  of  the   Fail  with    1 
than  the  Fair  can  intrude  into  the  domain  of  the  Dark. 


The    Geographical  Journal  last  month    publ 
the  Duke  of  Abru/.zi's  report  of  his  expedition  to  the 
Karakorum  range  of  the  Himala 
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A  PLEA  FOR  A  WISDOM  FRANCHISE. 

How  to  Elect  the  New  Second  Chamber. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Mullins,  of  Birmingham,  presents 
what  he  calls  "  A  New  Synthesis  "  in  connection  with 
Woman's  Suffrage  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  for  January. 
He  says  :— 

The  true  problem,  as  I  see  it,  is  not  one  of  sex  at  all,  but  one 
of  securing  to  knowledge  and  ability  a  greater  power  in  politics 
than  is  given  to  their  opposites.  To  enfranchise  wisdom  more 
than  ignorance,  experience  more  than  inexperience,  is  the  point 
at  issue. 

Consider.  If  we  should  take  all  University  students  (men  or 
women)  who  had  obtained  a  degree  of  moderate  value  ;  add 
thereto  the  diplomaed  members  of  the  learned  professions, 
doctors,  clergy,  lawyers,  engineers,  teachers,  nurses,  etc.  ; 
bring  in  all  employers  of  labour  who  run  their  own  businesses, 
managing  directors,  works  managers,  foremen  of  standing, 
principal  clerks  ;  include  large  shopkeepers  and  shop  managers, 
and  officers  in  army,  navy,  and  mercantile  marine  who  have 
attained  a  specified  rank  ;  add  chiefs  of  the  Civil  Service, 
journalists,  artists,  authors  ;  add,  again,  landlords  who  personally 
control  large  estates,  head  bailiffs  of  standing,  and  all  the  large 
farmers  ;  include,  imther,  every  member  of  Parliament,  or  cf  a 
County,  Town,  or  District  Council  ;  add  all  magistrates,  the 
head  officers  of  every  kind  of  municipal,  etc.,  undertaking  ; 
include,  not  less,  the  heads  of  every  important  branch  of  every 
Trade  Union,  the  leaders  of  the  great  Friendly  Societies,  the 
men  and  women  who  form  our  hospitals'  committees  or  who 
direct  our  early  morning  schools  ;  and,  in  a  general  kind  of 
way,  add  also  all  men  or  women  who,  in  the  thousand-and-one 
social  labours  and  organisations  of  the  country,  take  or  are 
elected  to  leadership — get  all  these  together,  I  say,  and  consider 
what  a  magnificent  constituency  they  will  form.  They  will  be 
persons  trained  by  life  itself  to  just  those  qualities  which 
politics  call  for — foresight,  width  of  vision  and  of  grasp, 
qualities  of  daring,  of  perseverance,  and  of  impersonal  thought; 
persons,  too,  characterised  by  integrity  and  honour  whom  others 
shall  readily  trust.  They  will,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be 
mostly  men  ;  but  women  will  not  by  reason  of  sex  be  excluded, 
and  the  Lest  women  of  the  day  will  naturally  find  inclusion  in 
such  a  body.  It  will  be  no  close  corporation  ;  no  one  will  be 
kept  out  by  fear  or  favour  ;  and  to  gain  place  among  its  ranks 
will  be  a  legitimate  ambition. 

Mr.  Mullins  thinks  this  list  of  wisdom  voters  should 
elect  our  Second  Chamber,  giving  it  powers  of 
suggestion  and  revision,  and  finally  a  right  to  demand 
a  Referendum. 


THE  AFFORESTATION   OF  BRITAIN. 

If  Great  Britain  is  to  seriously  undertake  the 
re-afforestation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr.  John 
C.  Medd,  writing  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  specifies 
what  ought  to  be  done  : — 

(i)  A  systematic  survey  of  the  lands  suitable  for  afforestation 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  with  estimates  as  to  the 
probable  cost  of  planting  in  each  case. 

(2)  The  planting  of  small  areas  at  varying  altitudes  and  with 
differing  soils  and  climate. 

(3)  The  appointment  of  several  inspectors  who  are  experts  in 
forestry.  At  present  there  appears  to  be  only  one,  with  an 
assistant  inspector. 

(4)  The  formation  of  a  Board  of  Forestry,  independent  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests  Department. 

(5)  The  appropriation  of  about  one  thousand  acres  in  each  of 
the  existing  Crown  forests,  to  be  used  for  demonstration  and 
exp  rimental  purposes. 

(6)  The  purchase  of  small  areas  of  land  in  Kent,  Sussex, 
Herefordshire    or    Worcestershire,    which   may   cost   anything 


from  ^30  to  ^50  per  acre,  and  of  land  elsewhere  which  may 
be  had  from  £3  to  ,£5  per  acre,  to  contrast  the  difference  in 
the  growth  and  quality  of  trees,  grown  in  the  respective 
districts. 

(7)  The  appointment  of  a  sub-committee  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Agricultural  Science  to  co-operate  with  the  sug- 
gested Board  of  Forestry. 

(8)  Increased  facilities  for  the  training  of  woodmen. 

(9)  The  correlation  to  some  extent  of  the  work  in  rural 
secondary  schools  with  forestry. 

(10)  The  introduction  into  all  village  schools  of  practical 
lessons  bearing  upon  the  diseases  to  which  trees  are  liable,  the 
insects  which  attack  them,  and  the  life-history  of  a  tree,  from 
the  germination  of  the  seed  until  the  tree  is  fit  to  be  felled  for 
timber. 

(11)  The  allocation  of  a  considerable  sum  out  of  the  Develop- 
ment Grant  to  the  above  objects. 

(12)  The  treatment  of  all  woodlands,  for  the  purposes  of 
death-duties,  taxation  and  rates,  as  land  in  its  natural  and  un- 
improved state  until  the  woodlands'  and  forests  are  used  for  the 
sale  of  timber. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  WORK  BILL. 

Some  Ethical  and  Economic  Objections. 

The  Quarterly  Review  argues  strenuously  against 
the  Right  to  Work  Bill.     It  maintains  that  — 

The  right  to  work  is  a  right  to  destroy  the  wealth  of  the 
community  as  a  whole  for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  The  main 
points  in  connection  with  the  moral  aspect  of  the  problem  may 
be  stated  in  a  sentence.  Such  a  scheme  as  that  proposed  in  the 
Bill  of  1908  must  destroy  the  mutual  suitability  of  work  and 
workers,  so  essential  to  the  healthy  interest  and  efficiency  of 
the  workmen  on  the  one  hand,  and  profitable  labour  on  the 
other.  To  put  a  skilled  man  to  do  unskilled  work  of  any  kind 
is  obviously  bad  for  the  man,  and  is  certainly  bad  for  the  work. 
Left  to  himself  he  will  treat  the  work  with  careless  indifference. 
It  is  as  bad  to  give  a  man  less  work  or  a  lower  kind  of  work 
than  he  is  fitted  for  as  it  is  to  give  a  man  more  or  better  work 
than  he  can  profitably  undertake. 

Moreover,  it  is  demoralising  to  worker  and  employer  alike  if 
the  wage  paid  has  not  a  real  and  direct  economic  relation  to 
the  work  done.  The  worker's  serious  interest  in  his  work, 
which  largely  comes  from  the  sense  that  his  work  has  a  real 
and  not  a  fictitious  economic  value,  is  completely  undermined 
if  he  knows  that,  whatever  be  the  amount  or  quality  of  the 
work  done,  the  same  pay  will  be  forthcoming.  The  employer, 
too,  loses  all  vital  interest  in  the  work  for  the  same  reason  ;  he 
looks  upon  it  with  indifference,  and  regards  the  workers,  not 
with  respect,  but  with  pity  or  contempt.  Work  for  the  Stae 
cannot  have  the  dignity  of  labour  for  the  commonweal,  when 
the  State  is  grudgingly  compelled  to  provide  such  work  to  the 
loss  of  the  community. 

Finally,  the  herding  of  men  together  into  compounds  to  do 
State-prescribed  work,  in  places  remote  from  the  families  of  the 
workers,  and  under  conditions  where  the  minimum  of  interest  is 
taken  in  the  workmen,  can  only  be  considered  dehumanising  in 
the  extreme.  The  workman's  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
community  for  his  work,  which  is  encouraged  and  sustained  by 
linking  his  work  with  the  needs  of  his  own  family  circle,  is 
corrupted  and  destroyed.  Even  if  such  an  experience  lasted  but 
a  short  time,  it  could  only  leave  the  worker  morally  worse  than 
it  found  him. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  We  need  not  suppose  that  this 
scheme  is  really  new  or  has  not  been  tried.  It  was  proposed  as 
early  as  1601  in  an  Act  of  Elizabeth,  and  led  ultimately  to  the 
disastrous  results  described  in  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commission  of  1832.  It  was  tried  in  France  in  1848,  and  pro- 
duced nothing  but  social  and  political  and  economic  confusion. 
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•  director  of  railways  at  Madrid  and 
Jose    was    made   general  s<  i 
set  about  studying  all  public  question 

•iciated    with    railways       He    also    found    til 
write  two  volumes  on  the  History  of  Latin  Literal. 
He  took   part  in  scientific  and  political  discu 
and  expounded  bis  political   and   democrai 
and  became  a  follower  of  1 'on  Christino  M   • 
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of  army  reform.     In   1888  he   was   the   third 
President  of  the  Cortes.      He  has  held  various  Mini- 
rial  offices  and  has  written  numerous  pamphlets  and 
articles  for  the  Press.   In  1902  he  was  Minisl 
culture.  Industry, andCommerce  in  tl     - 
and  had  great  difficulties  to  contend  with  owing 
indecision  of  his  Ministerial  coll 
1900,   he  hoisted   the  flag   against 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    QUESTION. 

In    Parliament    his   first    desire    is    to    unite    both 
wings,  for,  in  order  to  realise  his  programme,  he 
not  willingly  dispense  with  the  help  of  the  N 
and   Republican  minorities.      His   political  theon 
that  the  co-operation  of  all  parties  is  necessary  I 
government.      Defining  his   attitude  to  the  Chi;; 
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THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  CHAMBER. 

Criticism  of  M.  Brisson. 
The  first  January  number   of  the    Correspondant 
publishes  an  anonymous  article  on  M.  Brisson,  the 
President  of  the  French  Chamber  since  1906. 

EARLY    INFLUENCES. 

As  may  be  expected  from  such  a  Catholic  review 
the  article  is  not  very  sympathetic.     Written  on  the 
eve  of  the  recent  election   of  the  President  for  the 
year,  the  writer  says  the  prestige  of  M.  Brisson  is 
already  departed.     But  the  writer  was  mistaken,  for 
last  month  M.  Brisson  was  again  elected  President  by 
270  to  197,  his  chief  rival  being  M.  Paul  Deschanel, 
the  President  from  1898  to  1903.     M.  Henri  Brisson 
was  born  at  Bourges  in  1835.     He  vvas  destined  for 
the    law,   but    the    coup    d'etat    of  December    2nd 
(1851)  caused  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  politics. 
In  his  youth  he  lived,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  atmo- 
sphere  of   two    men,   for    Peyrat,  a   journalist,    and 
Alexandre  Massol  exercised  an  extraordinary  influ- 
ence over  him.    One  he  called  his  political  father  and 
the  other  his  philosophical  father.     According  to  the 
writer  of  the  article  it  was  Peyrat  who  invented  the 
famous  formula,  "  Le  Clericalisme,  voila  1'ennemi," 
while  Massol  and  two  of  his  friends,  Tajan-Roger  and 
Tochd,  who  desired  the  suppression  of  the  Church 
and  the  priests,  invented   another,  "  Morale  indepen- 
dante,"  a  phrase  which  also  served  as  the  title  of  a 
review  of  which  Massol    became   director.      Toche 
became  a  rich  man,  and  when  he  died  he  left  his 
wealth  to  his  two  friends.     M.  Brisson  married  the 
daughter  of  Tajan-Roger,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his 
father,  and  seems  to  have  broken  off  all  relations  with 
his  family  in  consequence.     M.  Brisson  was  the  chief 
contributor   to  Morale  Ind'ependante.     He  also  con- 
tributed  to  a   number    of    journals — L'Avetiir,    Le 
Temps,  La  Revue  Politique,  and  others.     But  journal- 
ism seemed  to  lead  him  nowhere,  and  he  was  advised 
to  join  the  Freemasons. 

HIS   VARIOUS    PRESIDENCIES. 

Under  the  Empire  his  political  fortunes  date  from 
the  elections  of  187 1,  and  in  the  National  Assembly 
he  joined  the  partisans  of  Gambetta.  In  1881  he 
was  chosen  President  of  the  Chamber,  succeeding 
Gambetta  in  this  office.  In  1885  he  became  Prime 
Minister  on  the  resignation  of  Jules  Ferry,  but  soon 
resigned.  The  same  year  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  but  was 
beaten  by  Jules  Grevy.  From  1894  to  1898  he  was 
again  President  of  the  Chamber,  and  in  1895  again  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  but  was 
defeated  by  Felix  Faure.  In  1898  he  became  Prime 
Minister  for  the  second  and,  says  the  writer,  appar- 
ently for  the  last  time.  From  1906  onwards  he  has 
been  President  of  the  Chamber. 

ABOVE    ALL   A    FREEMASON. 

When  M.  Brisson  was  refused  the  highest  office  in 
the  State,  the  writer  thinks  he  might  have  discovered 


in  himself  the  reasons  why  his  rivals  were  .preferred. 
Such  an  unattractive  personality  as  M.  Brisson  could 
not  expect  to  shine.  Vindictive,  he  knows  neither 
how  to  wait  nor  to  forgive.  Plato  chased  the  poets 
from  his  republic ;  M.  Brisson  chases  from  his  all 
who  are  not  Freemasons,  or  Radicals,  or  Socialists, 
or  enemies  of  the  clergy.  Though  a  veteran,  he  still 
has  many  qualities  to  acquire,  and  particularly  some 
to  lose.  But  there  are  people  who  defend  him  and 
exaggerate  certain  qualities  visible  on  the  surface — 
independence,  integrity,  inflexibility.  He  has  the 
rare  virtue  of  character,  they  say.  An  infinitely 
simpler  thing  would  be  to  acknowledge  that  he 
possesses  one  virtue  superior  in  their  eyes  to  all 
others,  a  merit  which  stands  him  in  better  stead  than 
any  other — namely,  that  he  is  a  Freemason.  Thanks 
to  the  magic  of  Freemasonry,'  he  became  a  great  man 
all  at  once.  Recognising  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  a  close  union  with  Freemasons,  he  gave 
himself  up  without  reserve  to  his  powerful  protectors, 
and  did  whatever  they  asked  him  to  do.  He  swore 
perpetual  obedience,  abdicated  his  own  personality, 
and  received  their  ready-made  opinions.  He  became 
docile  and  prodigiously  impersonal  — which  explains 
why  it  was  easier  for  him  than  for  anyone  else  to  b» 
by  turns  President  of  the  Council  and  President  of 
the  Chamber. 


IS  THE  AMERICAN  NAVY  OF  NO  USE? 
In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  January,  Alexander 
G.  McLellan  gives  his  own  views  of  American  naval 
expenditure.  He  contends  that  the  American  Navy 
would  be  practically  powerless  against  the  German 
or  the  British,  or  even  "against  the  Japanese,  fleet. 
The  true  policy  of  the  United  States  is  fortification 
of  her  principal  ports  and  waterways  !  As  he  puts 
the  question  : — ■ 

Is  America  justified  in  spending  about  l$o,000,ooodols.  yearly 
on  her  navy,  when  the  most  powerful  antagonist  that  we  can  put 
against  her  cannot  do  damage  enough  to  require  that  sum  to  set 
it  right  again,  in  one  year  ?     I  think  not  I 

He  advises  America  to  put  less  money  in  naval 
ships  and  more  in  merchant  ships.  The  Monroe 
doctrine  may  be  responsible  for  America's  naval 
expansion,  but  Mr.  McLellan  thinks  that  "  if  a 
strong  European  Power  chooses  to  make  a  perma- 
nent settlement  in  any  of  the  South  American 
Republics  I  cannot  very  well  see  how  America  is 
going  to  oust  it."     He  ends  by  saying  :— 

"Mailed  fists"  and  huge  standing  armies  and  navies  are  out 
of  date,  and  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion and  Christianity.  As  a  plain  sailor  who  has  seen  all  the 
mighty  navies  of  the  world,  I  say  in  plain  language  that  they 
stand  only  to  mock  us  and  prove  our  civilisation  a  sham.  As  a 
man  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  Boer  War  of  1900,  and 
who  saw  the  effect  of  shot  and  shell  on  life  and  limb,  I  say  that 
our  skill  and  ingenuity  of  to-day,  instead  of  tending  to  elevate  us, 
tend  only  to  draw  us  back  into  our  ancient  state  of  barbarism. 
The  man  in  America,  or  even  in  Europe,  who  thinks  that  this 
craze  can  last,  or  is  bound  to  culminate  in  a  war,  has  a  poorer 
opinion  of  his  fellow  men  than  I  have. 
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are  a  feeble  and  forlorn  folk,  and   that  we  have  no  longer  any 
right    to   exist.     If   it    may   please  our    master   t!i  to 

nominate  some  few  of  the  bast  unworthy  amongst  us  to  k 
in  some  future  chamber  or  senate,  we  shall  count  it  an  I 
honour.     But  for    the   hour    that  passetb,  6m  only 
prayer  is  that  thy  servants  may  be  let  to  depart  in  . 
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iv,  a  mere  Radical  man  of  letters,  to  lead 
the   Cavendishes,    and   the   Stanleys,  and   the   Rust 
Lord  Morley  of  Blackburn  said  the  only  worthy  ± 
uttered  in  this  deplorable  transaction.     "  If  I  were  an  hero: 
Peer,"     exclaimed     plain     John     Morley,     "I    \ 
surrender  voluntarily  my  privileges."     It 
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themselves  of  powers  which  are   not  their  property  but  w: 
they  hold  as  trustees  of  the  nation?     Why,   nobody,  c* 
]     i  1  Roseberv. 

The  total  abrogation  of  its  rights   in  a  p.im 
recognised  as  one  of  the  gravest  blunders  in  history.  1  hr 
of  institutions,  the  most  vital  and  venerable  in  our  politic , 
is  now  a  texrifving  fact.     Not  eighteen  months  ago  the  H 
of  Lords  stood,   in  Gothic  grandeur,  an  Integra.  the 

British  Constitution.    The  Peers  referred  what  the 
an  unjust  and  impolitic  Budget  to   the 
the  people  agreed  with   them.     Though  I  tin:. 
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Down  falls  the   House   of  Lords   like  a  house  ,  L> 
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ENGLAND'S  LOST   LEADERSHIP  OF  PEACE. 

A  Melancholy  Retrospect. 

Mr.  Stead  contributes  to  the  Contemporary  Review 
a  melancholy  picture  of  how  England  has  abandoned 
the  noble  role  to  which  she  was  summoned  by  Sir 
H.  Campbell-Bannerman  in  1905.  The  late  Prime 
Minister  said  : — 

"  As  the  principle  of  peaceful  arbitration  extends  it  becomes 
one  of  the  highest  tasks  of  statesmen  to  adjust  these  armaments 
to  the  new  and  happier  conditions.  No  nobler  role  could  this 
great  country  have  than  at  the  fitting  moment  to  put  itself  at 
the  head  of  a" League  of  Peace  through  whose  instrumentality 
this"  great  work  could  be  effective." 

That  higher  task  and  nobler  idle  no  longer  seem  capable  of 
inspiring  the  enthusiasm  or  of  rousing  to  action  the  Ministers  who 
were  his  colleagues.  It  is  well  for  mankind  that  in  the  New 
World  there  are  to  be  found  men  who  are  more  responsive  to 
tb.e  lofty  ideals  of  our  late  lamented  leader. 

THE    ABDICATION   OF   BRITAIN. 

England's  leadership  in  the  cause  of  peace  culmi- 
nated at  the  first  Hague  Conference,  and  her  abdica- 
tion was  made  manifest  to  all  the  world  at  the  second. 
As  a  consequence : — 

The  Trident-Sceptre  of  the  Sea  has  not  yet  dropped  from  the 
hands  of  Britannia,  but  the  Sceptre  of  Peace  is  hers  no  more. 
In  twelve  short  years  England  has  been  dethroned.  Her 
leadership  of  the  world  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  international 
justice  has  passed  into  other  hands.  And,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  present  appearance,  there  is  not  an  attempt  being  even 
dreamed  of  to  regain  for  this  country  her  list  primacy  among 
the  nations. 

Our  only  consolation  is  that  although  the  sceptre  has  departed 
from  Britain  it  has  only  passed  on  to  the  son  and  heir  across 
the  Atlantic.  But  that  it  has  been  passed  on  no  one  who  has 
watched  the  events  of  the  last  twelve  years,  especially  of  the 
past  twelve  months,  can  venture  to  express  a  doubt. 

THE   TURNING-POINT. 

The  turning-point  was  when  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment in  1906  refused  to  appropriate  one  pound  for 
peace  to  every  thousand  pounds  spent  for  war  and  to 
appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to 

"consider  this  greatest  of  all  Imperial  and  national  questions  : 
How  can  we  so  order  our  steps  aright  as  to  promote  brotherly 
kindness  and  goodwill  between  oui  own  people  and  all  nations 
that  on  earth  do  dwell  ?  " 

Alas !  although  Mr.  Asquith  emphatically  declared  his 
agreement  with  the  proposition,  the  Royal  Commission  for 
the  Promotion  of  Friendly  Relations  between  the  British  and 
other  Peoples  remains  an  unrealised  dream  of  things  to  be. 

Three  years  later  Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  a 
beginning  by  appropriating  about  six  and  eightpence 
for  international  hospitality  for  each  thousand  pounds 
spent  in  war.  But  nothing  was  done  to  promote  the 
cause  of  peace  at  London. 

THE    INITIATIVE    OF    AMERICA. 

It  is  some  consolation  to  Mr.  Stead  to  know  that 
what  Britain  lost,  America  gained.  "Westward  the 
Star  of  Empire  takes  its  way,"  and  not  the  Star 
of  Empire  only.  Last  year  Congress  passed,  and 
Presidt  nt  Taft  signed,  the  following  Bill : — 

"  Resolved,  etc.  :  That  a  Commission  of  five  members  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  consider  the 


expediency  of  utilising  existing  international  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  limiting  the  armaments  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
by  international  agreement,  and  of  constituting  the  combined 
navies  of  the  world  an  international  force  for  the  preservation 
of  universal  peace,  and  to  consider  and  report  upon  any  other 
means  to  diminish  the  expenditures  of  government  for  military 
purposes  and  to  lessen  the  probabilities  of  war. 

"  Provided,  that  the  total  expenses  authorised  by  the  joint 
resolution  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  10,000  dols.,  and  that 
the  Commission  shall  be  required  to  make  its  final  report 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  reso- 
lution." 

President  Taft  has  not  yet  nominated  this  Commission  of 
Five.  He  stated  in  his  presidential  message  that  he  was  in 
communication  with  foreign  Governments,  and  awaited  their 
replies  before  making  the  appointment. 

AMERICAN   ACTIVITY   IN    THE    CAUSE   OF    PEACE. 

Mr.  Stead  says  that  while  England  has  done 
nothing,  the  American  Government  has  shown  a 
restless  energy  in  promoting  the  cause  of  peace. 
President  Taft  has  proposed  that  the  limitation  ex- 
cluding questions  involving  honour  and  vital  interests 
should  be  struck  out  from  arbitration  treaties.  Mr. 
Knox  has  proposed  that  the  International  Prize  Court 
should  be  used  as  a  Supreme  Court  of  arbitral  justice 
for  all  nations.  Mr.  Taft  has  proposed  to  make  a 
new  and  wider  arbitration  treaty  with  England. 
The  American  Government  has  concluded  a  score  of 
arbitration  treaties  since  the  Hague  Conference. 
Private  citizens  have  been  equally  energetic.  Mr. 
E.  Ginn  has  founded  the  International  School  of 
Peace  with  an  endowment  of  ^"100,000  a  year,  and 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  endowed  his  Peace  Trust  with  two 
millions  sterling. 

THE    PARSIMONY    OF    BRITISH    PACIFISTS. 

Mr.  Stead  contrasts  this  magnificent  liberality  with 
which  the  Americans  finance 

the  Peace  Campaign  and  the  beggarly  pittances  on  which 
the  English  Peace  Societies  eke  out  their  eleemosynary  exist- 
ence. There  are  plenty  of  rich  men  in  Britain  who  kill  war  as 
our  Jingoes  killed  Kruger — with  their  mouths  ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  subscribing  the  sinews  of  war  against  war  it  is  another  matter. 
The  one  thing  a  rich  English  pacifist  never  does  is  to  pay,  pay, 
pay  for  the  cause  to  which  he  professes  to  be  devoted.  The 
result  is  that  we  have  two  or  three  miserably  helpless  societies 
who  are  endeavouring  to  rid  the  world  from  the  curse  of  war 
without  having  cash  enough  in  their  locker  to  pay  for  postage 
stamps. 

AN    OPPORTUNITY    FOR   LORD    MORLEY. 

Mr.  Stead  says  in  conclusion  : — 

We  must  perforce  be  content  if  we  are  a  good  second  to  the 
United  States.  We  might,  for  instance,  appoint  a  Commission 
of  Five,  say,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Morley,  to  co- 
operate with  the  Commission  of  Five  at  Washington  in  consider- 
ing what  can  be  done  to  promote  the  world's  peace.  To  quote 
President  Cleveland's  words  commending  the  Olney-Pauncefote 
Arbitration  Treaty  to  the  Senate  : — 

"  It  is  eminently  fitting  as  well  as  fortunate  that  the  attempts 
to  accomplish  results  so  beneficent  should  be  initiated  by 
kindred  peoples  speaking  the  same  tongue  and  joined  together 
by  all  ties  of  common  traditions  and  common  aspirations." 

But  unless  we  wake  up  and  bestir  ourselves  we  may  not  even 
rank  next  to  the  United  States.  France  may  step  in  before  us, 
or  the  Argentine  or  Brazil.  This  surely  ought  not  to  be. 
The  first  place  is  past  praying  for,  That  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Americans, 
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to  the  practical  difficulty.     Above  all  he  made  his  audi 
that  he  treated  them  as  reasonable  beings  wh 
in   the  well-being  of  the   commonwealth   and   had 
discuss  that.     As  the  New  Jerseymet    n 
figure    of  Dr.   Wilson,  as    they  saw    his    i 
light  up  with  humour  or  grow  earni 
felt    that  here  was  a  man   indeed,   with    deep 
closely-reasoned  opinions,  seeking  their  suffi 
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The  Edinburgh  Review  says : — 

As  the  Democratic  campaign   in    the   electi 
ceeded,   Mr.   Woodrow  Wilson   came  into  1     ch 
Mi.    Wilson  resigned  his  1   as    Pi 

University,  New  Jersey,   to  become  the  Demi 
for  Governor  in  that  State.     There,  as  in  .all  t!  ■ 
the  tariff  was  the  only  national   i-sue  ;  and    Mr.    W 
some  really  effective  speeches  against  tin 
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Both  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson  and   Mr.  Chan 
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be  rivals  for  nomination  as  the   1 
Democratic  party  in  July,  1012;  for  since  the  late  Mr. 
land  retired  from  active  political  life  at  the  end  of  his 
term  as  President  in  1S97,  the  Democratic  part-, 
promising  national  leader  as  either  Mr.  Clark  or  Mr.  W  ilson. 

The    interesting    French    geographical    quarterly 
review,    Annates   de    GhgrapftU,    lias   just  issued   : 
nineteenth  annual  Bibliography  of  Geography  (19 
This  admirable  and  invaluable  piece  of  work  is  com- 
piled under  the  direction  of  M.  Louis  Ravene.i 
the   assistance  of  a  large    number   of  collab 
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THE  GOODNESS  OF  BADNESS ; 

Or,  How  Disease  is  Our  Ally  against   Death. 
The  most   remarkable   article   in    the    Edinburgh 
Review  is  that  on  the  Principles  of  Heredity.     It  is 
bold,  searching  and  suggestive. 

THE    BENEFIT    OF    DISEASE. 

The  reviewer  maintains  that  unless  we  can  extirpate 
disease  from  the  planet,  the  consequences  of  extirpat- 
ing it,  say,  from  England  or  from  Europe  might  be 
disastrous. 

Disease  is  the  only  stringently  selective  agent  amongst 
civilised  men.  The  types  it  weeds  out  are  those  that  are  weak 
against  disease,  the  survivors  are  those  that  are  resistant  to 
disease  :  it  follows  that  the  only  racial  progression,  certainly 
the  only  considerable  racial  progression,  that  civilised  human 
races  undergo  is  one  against  disease.  Through  the  constant 
weeding  out  of  individuals  susceptible  to  disease,  and  the 
preservation  and  multiplication  of  those  who  are  congenitally 
less  susceptible,  the  race  is  mainlj  carried  on  from  the  latter  ; 
and  the  species  must  be  acquiring  an  immunity  to  all  diseases 
to  which  it  has  long  been  exposed. 

In  exterminating  such  a  disease  as  small-pox  from 
this  and  other  countries  the  race  would  soon  lapse 
into  a  condition  of  extreme  susceptibility,  and  if  in 
some  part  of  the  world  the  extermination  was 
incomplete,  it  might  suddenly  recur  with  such 
virulence  as  to  wipe  out  civilisation. 

WHERE   DISEASE    HAS   BEEN   ABSENT. 

In  support  of  this  thesis  the  reviewer  cites  the 
devastation  that  has  been  wrought  in  the  past  when  a 
community  that  has  not  been  rendered  immune  by 
disease  is  smitten  with  a  new  malady  : — 

The  voyage  of  Christopher  Columbus  was  fraught  with 
more  tremendous  results  for  humanity  than  could  be  then 
conceived.  On  that  fateful  voyage,  the  crew  carried  with  them 
the  germ  of  death  for  millions  of  persons.  Probably  the  New 
World  was  not  without  its  revenges. 

Syphilis,    imported    from    Haiti,    wrought   terrible 

ravages    in    Europe,    where   it  had   been  previously 

unknown.     In  our  own  times  sleeping  sickness,  which 

was    comparatively  innocuous   to   the    disease-proof 

West  African,  slew  millions  when  it  was  carried  by 

traders  to  East  Africa  : — 

One  race,  which  has  been  subject  for  centuries  to  a  microbic 
disease  and  is  therefore  relatively  immune,  carries  this  disease  to 
another  race,  which,  having  never  previously  experienced  it, 
dies  off  in  a  few  generations. 

Endemic  disease  protects  a  race  against  epidemics. 
Disease  is  a  kind  of  vaccination.  ■ 

THE   BENEFIT  OF   POLYGAMY. 

The  recent  introduction  of  syphilis  into  Uganda  has  been 
attended  with  effects  no  less  appalling  than  sleeping  sickness. 
At  the  present  time,  more  than  half  the  population  of  the 
Protectorate  suffer  from  the  disease,  and  in  parts  of  the  country 
no  less  than  90  per  cent.  The  disease,  moreover,  is  far  more 
virulent  in  character  than  anything  known  in  European 
countries.  The  introduction  of  syphilis  into  Uganda  was 
largely  due  to  the  teaching  of  the  missionaries.  They  taught 
that  polygamy  was  wicked,  and  attempted  to  introduce  mono- 
gamy, which,  being  unsuited  both  to  the  past  habits  and  to  the 
present  civilisation  of  the  people,  led  to  a  great  deterioration  of 
feminine  virtue,  followed  by  the  rise  of  the  terrible  venereal 
scourge. 


THE   BRITISH    EMPIRE    FOUNDED   ON    DISEASE. 

In  this  liability  of  non-inoculated  races  to  perish 
the  reviewer  finds  "  an  explanation  of  that  remarkable 
induction  from  history,  that  in  time  a  conquered  race 
.always  absorbs  the  conquerors,  while  the  reverse 
process  never  happens."  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Moors  have  died  out  from  their  foreign  dominions  : — 

The  exception  is  when  the  conqueror^  bring  with  them  new 
and  virulent  diseases  which  completely  exterminate  the  native 
races.  This  has  been  the  important  factor  in  the  growth  of  the 
British  Empire.  Wherever  the  British  have  gone,  the  British 
have  exterminated  the  natives  not  with  the  sword  but  with  the 
diseases  which  they  brought,  thus  leaving  great  voids  which  the 
incomers  speedily  filled  up. 

This  is  much  too  sweeping  a  statement :  it  does  not 
apply  to  Africa  or  Asia. 

THE    BENEFIT    OF    DRUNKENNESS. 

Drunkenness  is  bad,  but  it  is  the  most  efficient 
parent  of  temperance  : — 

Every  race  is  resistant  {i.e.,  temperate)  in  the  presence  of 
alcohol  in  proportion  to  the  length  and  severity  of  its  past 
experience  of  the  poison.     There  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

The  further  conclusion  also  follows  :  the  greater  the  facilities 
for  obtaining  alcohol,  the  greater  will  be  the  mortality  due  to 
alcohol,  the  more  stringent  will  be  alcoholic  selection  in  purging 
the  race  of  individuals  congenitally  disposed  to  alcohol,  and  the 
freer  will  succeeding  generations  be  from  the  craving  for 
alcohol. 

Great  Britain,  which  has  long  been  intemperate,  is  gradually 
becoming  purged  of  its  more  susceptible  elements  and  settling 
down  into  a  condition  of  sobriety.  And  the  sobriety  is  least 
advanced  among  the  poorest  people,  whose  ancestors  have  in 
general  had  the  least  access  to  alcohol.  With  opium,  the  same 
facts  appear. 

THE   BENEFIT   OF   EPILEPSY. 

The  Eugenics  Society  wish  to  prevent  epileptics, 
lunatics,  etc.,  from  propagating  their  kind.  The 
reviewer  objects  that  the  epileptic  and  the  micro- 
cephalic idiot  may  be  of  immense  value  to  the 
world  : — 

Some  of  the  greatest  transformations  in  the  world  were 
wrought  by  persons  suffering  from  such  diseases.  Julius  Csesar 
and  Mahommed  were  epileptics  ;  so  -also  very  probably  were 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  Alexander  the  Great,  and  St.  Paul.  If 
eugenics  had  been  in  force  throughout  the  ages,  some  of  the 
greatest  names  of  history  would  have  been  lost,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  world  inconceivably  altered.  Among  writers  the  . 
association  of  genius  with  disease  is  often  noted.  Rousseau 
was  a  nervous  "degenerate"  ;  and  the  French  Revolution  was 
largely  engineered  by  diseased  persons,  such  as  Marat,  Robes- 
pierre, Couthon.  Comte  and  many  other  philosophers  have 
been  insane.  Schumann,  Nietzsche,  and  Guy  de  Maupassant 
were  the  victims  of  a  vile  disease,  culminating  in  general 
paralysis  and  insanity.  Tuberculosis  wrought  its  effects  on 
Chopin,  Rachel,  Heine,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  Tohn 
Stuart  Mill. 

In  short — 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied, 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide. 

Hence  the  reviewer  protests  against  the  elimination 
of  elements  which,  although  apparently  bad,  may  be 
necessary  for  the  production  of  great  good  : — 

The  officipusness  of  the  "  scientific  reformer  "  who  flings  the 
racial  germ-plasm  into  the  mud  of  political  controversy,  to  be 
canvassed  and  fought  over  by  wallowing  politicians,  may  be 
working  damage  that  can  never  again  be  retrieved  throughout 
the  future  history  of  the  world. 
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men  are  certainly  in  advance  of  th< 
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A    "SERVANTLESS   HOUSE." 

Pi  R.HAPS  the  most  generally   interesting  paper  in 

the  February  Strati  J  is   one  entitled   " 

House:  A  Domestic  Vision  of  the  Near   Futui 

E.  S.  Valentine,  with  illustrations  by   R  il.     In 

the  form  of  an  interview  between  husband  and  wife, 

some  interesting   facts  a  n.     Th 

household   labour-saving    devices    i 

Patent  Office.     Only  a  paltry  hund 

been  adopted  by  the  conservative  English  hou 

A    couple   of  ounces  of  M.    1 

sprayed    into    a    room    will   almost    instant. u 

resolve  the  dust  again  into  the  .it 

you   open  your  window  and   blow   it  out,  an 

chamber  is  as  sweet  as  the  cabii  icht.     V 

not  the  vacuum  cleaner  used  in  every  horn 

making  machine,  invented  by  a  barrister  n 

monds,  works  like  a  charm  :— 

You  pressed  a  spring  and  one  rod  raised  the  count <  •• 
drew  it  out  taut,  another  lifted  the  hlank 
at  top  and  bottom  drew  oft'  the  top  and  botton 
them  fast  and  erect  to  air.     It  was  all  done  in  a  i 
when   you   wanted   the   bed   mad. 
frames  and  all  was  in  its  place  again, 
pie. 

The   mattress  was   pneumatic,  made  soft 
according  to  taste  by  a  small  wheel  at  the  foot 
bed.     Stairs  could  be  swept  by 
ing  along  a  rod  fitted  into  a  groove  of  the 
Coals  could  be  supplied  by  a  self-1 
wall  of  the  grate,  connecting  with  an   oul 
The  a&hes  could  descend  by  a  trapway  b 
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The    Review   of    Reviews. 


INDIAN  CHRISTIANS   AND  POLITICS. 

In  the  Indian  Review  Rev.  Dr.  Lazarus  writes  on 
the  Indian  Christians,  whom  he  estimates  now  to 
number  four  millions,  or  one  hundredth  of  the  whole 
population.  The  rate  of  increase  in  their  numbers 
is  far  greater  than  that  of  Hindus.  The  writer 
expects  that  Indian  Christians,  if  they  will  but  take 
advantage  of  the  boons  they  have  secured,  will  play  a 
most  important  part  in  the  nation-building  of  India. 
They'are  a  literate  people  ;  their  girls  go  to  school  as 
well  as  their  boys.  One  out  of  every  dozen  graduates 
is  an  Indian  Christian.  According  to  population  it 
should  be  only  one  out  of  every  forty.  Although 
five-sixths  of  them  have  sprung  from  the  depressed 
classes — 

they  have  produced  I  D.D.,  6  M.D.'s,  I  M.L.,  19  M.A.'s, 
7  B.C.E.'s,  22  M.B.  and  C.M.'s,  36  L.M.  and  S.'s,  76  B.L.'s, 
no  L.T.'s,  and  720  B.A.'s.  Their  women  can  boast  of 
2  M.A.'s,  1  M.D.,  9  B.A.'s,  and  2  L.T.'s. 

Bulk  for  bulk,  they  are  far  ahead  of  non-Brahmins. 
The  competition  is  now  between  the  Brahmin  and 
the  Indian  Christian.  These  are  having  a  neck-and- 
neck  race  so  far  as  quality  of  success  is  concerned, 
but  as  regards  number  the  Brahmin  keeps  the  goal. 
There  are  nine  times  as  many  Brahmin  B.A.'s  as 
Indian  Christian.  In  proportion  to  the  population 
it  ought  to  be  nearly  three  times.  But  while  the 
annual  output  of  Brahmin  graduates  tends  to  decrease, 
that  of  Indian  Christians  indicates  a  steady  increase. 
Unfortunately,  the  Indian  Christian,  though  scrupu- 
lously loyal  and  paying  his  taxes  promptly,  "  avoids 
politics  as  if  that  was  the  devil  himself."  The 
Government  need,  however,  their  help  and  advice 
and  co-operation. 


LORDS  MORLEY  AND  MINTO. 
In  the  Indian  Revietv  for  December  Politikos  pays 
this  tribute  to  the  "  two  well-tried  and  sturdy  helms- 
men who  had  steered  the  great  bark  of  Indian  State 
with  consummate  courage,  calm  resolution  and 
shrewd  sagacity  "  : — 

Veteran  mariners  were  they,  worthy  of  the  genius  of  the  great 
Anglo-Saxon  race  which  seems  born  to  rule.  They  were  called 
upon  to  undertake  a  most  arduous  and  responsible  duty,  unpre- 
cedented in  the  annals  of  the  country,  at  a  critical  juncture. 
Men  of  less  courage  and  resolution  might  have  quailed  at  it, 
nay,  shrunk  from  accepting  it.  But  be  it  said  to  their  credit 
and  honour  that  Lords  Morley  and  Minto  fearlessly  and  full- 
heartedly  accepted  that  call  of  duty  and  acquitted  themselves  in 
their  respective  posts  with  commanding  insight  and  political 
prescience  which  are  the  theme  of  universal  praise  in  England 
and  India  alike.  They  have  amply  and  most  successfully  dis- 
charged the  great  trust  reposed  in  them.  With  a  singleness  of 
purpose  and  devotion  to  Duty,  they  have  laid  broad  and  deep 
the  foundations  of  the  British  Indian  Empire  on  more  liberal 
principles  than  before — principles  urgently  demanded  by  the 
exigencies  of  time  and  the  greater  progress  of  the  people, 
principles  whose  far-reaching  influence  is  destined  to  bring  about 
the  most  beneficent  results.  In  short,  it  may  be  said  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  Lords  Morley  and  Minto  have  now 
established  their  claim  for  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  vanguard 
of  distinguished  British  statesmen  of  the  past  and  have  reared  a 
monument  of  their  own.  rnore  durable  than  brass  or  the  kingly 
pyramids  of  Egypt,     , 


THE  HABIT  OF  ORATORY  GONE. 

From  behind  the  Speaker's  chair,  viewed  by  Henry 
Lucy,  and  illustrated  by  E.  T.  Reed  in  the  February 
Strand,  the  writer  says  : — 

Apart  from  the  automatic  influence  of  Standing  Orders  pro- 
mulgated during  the  past  thirty  years,  a  condition  of  affairs  has 
been  created  that  has  totally  changed  the  spirit,  consequently 
the  custom,  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  habit  of  oratory 
has  disappeared.  Gladstone  was  our  last  orator.  Speeches 
two  hours  in  length,  illuminated  by  classical  quotation,  con- 
cluding with  a  glittering  peroration,  are  to-day  foreign  to 
Parliamentary  debate.  Even  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  habit, 
though;  not  absolutely  dead,  soundly  sleeps.  The  fact  is, 
oratory  [cannot,  flourish  in  the  dull  hours  between  luncheon 
and  dinner. 

It  happens  to-day  that  both  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  the  former  in  more  perfect  form, 
have  the  priceless  gift  of  compressing  within  the  space  of  half 
an  hour,  at  most  forty  minutes,  alL  that  is  useful  or  necessary  to 
say  on  a  particular  topic,  however  important.  Like  the  quality 
of  mercy  this  benefaction  is  twice  blest.  Not  only  is  time  saved 
by  their  terseness,  but  example  is  set  which  has  far-reaching 
influence.  When  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Balfour  habitually 
confine  their  speeches  to  the  half-hour  limit  it  would  be 
indecorous  for  members  of  less  lofty  position  to  maunder  over 
the  full  hour. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  largely  responsible  for  the  flux  of  words 
that  swamped  debate  in  his  day.  If  he  rarely  sat  down  with- 
out speaking  over  a  minimum  space  of  an  hour  and  a  half, 
why  should  private  members  labour  at  compression  of  native 
verbosity  ?  From  a  business  point  of  view  the  new  condition 
of  debate  is  excellent.  But  it  helps  to  explain  the  altered  state 
of  things  that  has  come  over  the  House  of  Commons  in  recent 
Sessions,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  inducing  dullness.  It  is 
business,  but  it  is  not  magnificent. 


A  SOCIALIST  M.P.'S  EMPIRE  PARLIAMENT. 

In  the  Treasury  for  February  Mr.  Frederick 
Rogers  reports  his  interview  with  Mr.  George  Lans- 
bury,  whom  he  introduces  as  Socialist  and  Anglican, 
and  describes  as  two  Mr.  Lansburys — one  obsessed 
by  his  own  rhetoric,  talking  with  all  the  vagueness  of 
the  average  Liberal  about  social  reform  ;  the  other, 
the  true  Mr.  Lansbury,  in  the  committee-room,  or  the 
conference,  unswayed  by  popular  temptations,  with  a 
passion  for  public  work,  giving  his  best  experience 
to  the  doing  of  it,  winning  respect  even  from  his 
strongest  opponents,  and  with  more  than  a  touch  of 
the  heroic  in  his  nature.  Mr.  Lansbury  uses  the  word 
Churph  to  include  all  men  and  women  who  believe 
in  Christianity.  He  believes  that  the  future  of  the 
Church  of  England  must  be  progressive,  and  that  it 
will  not  be  a  State  institution.  It  would  be  much 
better  for  the  Church  of  England  and  Wales  to  stand 
on  a  purely  voluntary  basis,  without  the  prop  of  the 
State  at  all.     Mr.  Lansbury  went  on  : — 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  with  regard  to  the  Constitutional 
question  of  the  relation  between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  I  am  in  favour  of  a  reorganisation  of 
our  Legislature  on  a  federal  basis. 

I  think  that  we  need  a  real  Imperial  Parliament,  representa- 
tive of  the  adult  population  of  British  Dependencies  and 
Colonies  ;  I  think  such  an  Imperial  Parliament  should  have 
control  of  British  foreign  affairs,  the  army  and  navy,  and  cora- 
mercial'relationships,  not  only  between  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
but  with  other  countries.  This  would  leave  the  domestic 
Legislature  quite  free  to  deal  with  all  the  pressing  social  p»ob« 
Jems  that  confront  us  here  at  home, 
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Wales  ;  and  *  iretel,  the  tern 
II  ihenzollern.     <  >ur  own  Queen  M 
by  no  means  so  fond  of  animals  as  hei  Dani 
in-law.     She   has,  however,  softened   I  rel 

terrier,  Happy  by  name,  a  singularly  intelligent  I" 

who  seems   to  understand   all  th 
fetch  and  carry  anything,  and  is  the  favoui  I 
all    he    possesses   of   King   I 
George's   earliest    recollet  tions   is  thai   ol 
named  Boxer,  who  was  one  day  Btoned 
rough  boy  passing  in  Green   Park.     Gi 
lamentations  of  the  children  when  I 
came  home,  and,  weeping  bitterly,  they  laid  him  in  ■ 
tiny  grave  dug  by  themselves  in  the  garden  ai  Marl- 
borough House.     ( >n  the  stone  ov< 
written  the  following  lines  : 

Poor  little  Boxer  ! 
A  miscreant  slew  him. 
None  w   -  near  t.i  save. 

Queen    Alexandra    has    always    believed    that   the 
companionship  of  four-footed  creatun  For 

children,  that  no  boy  or  girl  who  takes  care  ol 
is  likely  to  grow  up  a  selfish  man  or  woman.      It 
not  etiquette   for   Royalty   to  accept  an  anonymous 
present,  hut : — 

A    box    arrived   one    morning    at    Marlborough     11 
parcel   post  addressed   to  the  Princess  ol   W 
was   pierced    with    numberless   holes,  and   curious 
heard   to  proceed   from   within,    it   was    at    mice    taken    to  the 
Princess,  for  the  butler  had  a  shrewd  snspii  ion  thai 
might  interest  her.     Well,  the  Queen  undid  th- 
greatly  wondering,  and  when  the  box  was  opened  th< 
little  creature  jumped  out  barking,  wagging  his  tail,  and  th 
wildly  all  over  the  room  in  his  relief  at  1" 
The  Trincess  took  him  to  her  heart  at  once,  and  1  • 
fuzzy  tail,  after  consulting  her  childr.  him  the  name  of 

Fuzzy.     Needless  to  say,  the  dog  lived  happily  ever  alter. 

Queen  Maud  of  Norway,  when  quite  a  little 
was  asked,  "  Did  your  dear  mother  once  b 
of  a  boy  whom   she  saw  ill-treating  a  do. 
she   did   not,"  answered    the   child,  addii 
"but  I  know  she  would  have  liked 
told  of  the  late  King's  affection  for  Ca  sar,  who  i 
is  the  companion  of  Queen  Alexandra  : — 

A  friend  tells  me  that  His  M  ■  lost  the 

on  the  sands  when  last  he  visited  Biarritz  an 
boyish  in  his  distress.      When   Ca.-s.ir  after   hil 
seen  bounding  to  his  master,  it  was  difficult  to  say  if  the  King 
or  dog  was  more  manifestly  delighted.     The  Queen  cannot  bear 
for  Cxsar  to  be  away  from  her  for  an  hour 
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THE  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1870. 

Military  and  Diplomatic  Defeats. 
In  the  two  January  numbers  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  M.  Emile  Ollivier  continues  his  long  history 
of  the  Franco-German  War. 

PANIC    IN    GERMANY. 

In  the  first  number  he  deals  with  the  first  few  weeks 
of  the  war.  The  French  were  ready,  he  repeats.  The 
military  resources  were  in  great  part  mobilised  and 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  troops,  and  if  the  army  was 
inferior  from  the  point  of  view  of  numbers,  that 
inferiority  was  largely  compensated  by  quality. 
Everyone  was  convinced  that  the  offensive  must  be 
assumed  at  once,  and  some  of  the  generals  began  to 
act  on  their  own  initiative.  The  plan  was  to  take 
advantage  of  their  superior  readiness  and  make  an 
attack  on  Mainz  or  the  Southern  States  while  the 
Prussian  mobilisation  was  still  incomplete.  Moltke 
remarked  to  Bismarck,  "We  must  expect  anything 
from  those  French  devils.  If  they  come  and  throw 
themselves  into  the  midst  of  our  mobilisation  I 
hardly  know  what  will  happen."  There  was  a  general 
panic  in  Germany. 

HESITANCY   OF   THE    FRENCH. 

But  no  sooner  had  the  French  military  machine 
been  set  in  motion  than  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 
suddenly  intervened,  and  the  order  was  given  to 
remain  on  the  defensive  on  the  frontier.  M.  Ollivier 
explains  the  action,  or  rather  the  inaction  of  the 
Emperor.  It  was  due,  he  says,  to  a  diplomatic 
matter  which  military  critics  seem  to  have  ignored. 
The  French  could  only  assume  the  offensive  by 
crossing  the  Rhine  or  the  Saar.  The  choice  depended 
on  the  attitude  of  Austria.  If  Austria  decided  to  co- 
operate with  France,  the  French  troops  were  to  cross 
the  Rhine  to  join  the  Austrians,  but  if  Austria  was 
going  to  remain  neutral,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
French  to  enter  Germany  by  the  Saar.  The  strategic 
plan  of  the  Emperor  calculated  on  the  co-operation 
of  Austria,  but  as  a  Triple  Alliance  Treaty  with 
Austria  and  Italy  which  had  been  drawn  up  was  not 
yet  signed,  Austria  in  solemn  council  on  July  18 
proclaimed  her  neutrality. 

ATTITUDE   OF   AUSTRIA. 

If  this  neutrality  had  been  declared  absolute  and 
irrevocable,  like  that  of  Russia,  the  Emperor  would 
have  understood  the  situation.  He  would  certainly 
have  crossed  the  Saar  and  have  entrenched  himself 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  there  as  master  of 
the  railways  would  have  been  able  to  operate  against 
one  or  other  of  the  German  armies,  not  one  of  which 
was  at  that  time  prepared  for  an  assault.  But  Beust 
announced  the  Austrian  neutrality  as  provisional ;  it 
was  only  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  promised  Alliance. 
Gramont  confirmed  the  vain  illusion,  and  the 
Emperor,  hoping  always  for  a  favourable  decision 
fom  Austria,  remained  inactive,  or  rather  uncertain. 


ILLNESS    OF    THE    EMPEROR. 

It  was  the  inaction 'of  the  French  from  July  20th 
to  August  6th  which  was  the  cause  of  the  first,  and 
perhaps  the  most  irreparable,  of  their  reverses.  When 
one  of  the  French  Generals  heard  that  the  Emperor 
had  stopped  at  Saarbriicken,  he  cried,  "  We  are  lost !  " 
Another  serious  cause  of  the  Emperor's  inaction,  says 
M.  Ollivier,  was  not  numerical  inferiority.  It  was 
that  the  command  of  the  army  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
chief  whose  eminent  qualities  of  valour  and  intelli- 
gence were  paralysed  by  the  serious  physical  infirmity 
from  which  he  was  suffering. 

HOW    BISMARCK    INFLUENCED    EUROPEAN    OPINION. 

The  second  article  is  entitled  "  Our  Diplomatic 
Defeats."  M.  Ollivier  begins  by  showing  how 
Bismarck  encouraged  hostile  opinion  of  France  in 
Europe.  Among  other  things,  Bismarck  with  Lothar 
Bucher  concocted  a  long  series  of  damaging  articles 
and  sent  them  to  Dr.  Busch,  who  transmitted  them 
to  the  newspapers.  One  idea  in  particular  occurs  in 
them  over  and  over  again.  It  was  to  the  effect  that 
war  was  not  imposed  on  the  Emperor  by  the  opinion 
of  the  French  people.  It  was  the  men  in  power  who, 
to  serve  their  own  ends,  had  over-excited  the  irritable 
amour  prop-re  of  the  nation.  Bismarck  also  en- 
deavoured to  influence  Europe  against  the  Emperor, 
but  a  few  months  later,  when  he  had  to  prepare 
Europe  for  the  dismemberment  of  France,  he  con- 
tended that  it  was  public  opinion  which  had  com- 
pelled the  Emperor  to  go  to  war  against  his  own 
desire  for  peace.  M.  Ollivier  solemnly  affirms  that 
the  Emperor  never  had  the  smallest  desire  for  revenge 
for  Sadowa,  or  any  desire  for  conquest,  or  indeed  any 
desire  for  anything  but  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

ALL    SYMPATHY    ALIENATED    FROM    FRANCE. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  conflict,  continues  M. 
Ollivier,  public  opinion  was  more  sympathetic  to 
France  than  to  Prussia,  and  nearly  all  statesmen 
were  agreed  that  for  three  years  the  French  Govern- 
ment had  made  every  sacrifice  possible  in  the  interests 
of  peace,  but  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  last 
limits  of  patience  had  been  reached.  The  demand 
for  guarantees  against  the  Hohenzollern  candidature 
lost  France  some  of  that  sympathy  j  the  brutality  of 
the  Ems  affront  restored  it ;  but  the  false  charges  of 
Bismarck  concerning  the  Belgian  treaty  alienated  it 
again  definitively.  If  at  that  time  M.  Ollivier  had 
had  in  his  hands  the  documents  which  he  has  since 
had,  the  attempt  of  Bismarck  to  dishonour  France, 
he  says,  would  certainly  not  have  succeeded,  and  he 
would  have  been  defeated  diplomatically  once  more. 
But  this  time,  alas  !  Bismarck  was  victorious  all  along 
the  line.  Every  statesman  at  once  became  hostile. 
The  effect  of  Bismarck's  revelations  was  especially 
felt  in  England.  The  British  Government  declared 
its  neutrality  on  July  19,  and  asked  the  French  to 
sign  a  new  treaty,  renewing  the  stipulations  of  the 
Quintuple  Alliance  of  April  1,  1839.  M.  Ollivier 
says  he  had  hoped  for  better  things  of  England. 
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To  realise  the  scheme  the   Rtvtu  baa  uod 

the    formation  of  two  committees  of  ten    n. 
each,  one  composed  of  men  and  the  other  of  w 
A  circular  letter  has  been  sent  to  all  t! 
the    Institute,  explaining   that   a    certain  numbei 
people   are   anxious   to   see    an    assembly    foun 
representing  the  elite  of  French  women  in  tl 
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merits    of    women,    etc.      Included    among    those    in 
sympathy    are    the     names     of     Paul     B 
11.  Welschinger,  Paul  Hervieu,  M.  « iomp 
Roland    Bonaparte,    Etienne    Lamy,    Emile 
M.  Rostand,  and  oth- 

MADAME    CURIE    ELEl   I  I  .  ■ 
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THE    HUMAN    CRY    FROM    THE    CONVENT. 

Two  Feminine  Successes  in  France. 

As  the  candidature  of  Madame  Curie  for  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  was  unsuccessful,  the 
Goncourt  Academy,  by  the  election  of  Madame 
Judith  Gautier,  seems  to  be  as  yet  the  only  French 
Academy  which  has  opened  its  doors  to  a  woman. 
Meanwhile  there  has  arisen  the  duty  of  awarding  the 
Goncourt  prize,  and  Marguerite  Audoux,  the  dress- 
maker-novelist, was  in  a  fair  way  to  receive  it  when 
her  acceptance  of  a  similar  prize  of  ^200  from 
La  Vie  Heureuse  alienated  a  number  of  votes  which 
had  been  gained  for  her,  and  the  Goncourt  prize  for 
1 9 10  was  awarded  to  another  writer.  Several  writers 
in  the  French  reviews  refer  to  the  novel  which  has 
taken  Paris  by  storm. 

marguerite  audoux. 

Marguerite  Audoux's  story,  which  is  autobio- 
graphical, relates  to  the  first  twenty  years  of  her  life. 
After  her  experiences  at  a  convent  school,  and  later 
as  a  shepherdess,  all  of  which  are  described  in  the 
book,  the  author  went  to  Paris  and  earned  her  living 
by  her  needle.  Failing  eyesight  and  consequent  loss 
of  work  made  her  turn  to  a  manuscript,  which  she 
had  worked  at  off  and  on  during  her  leisure  moments 
for  ten  years,  with  a  view  to  turning  it  to  account. 
Charles  Louis  Philippe,  another  novelist  who  died 
about  a  year  ago,  had  advised  her  not  to  trouble  about 
style,  but  to  continue  writing  in  her  own  natural 
artless  way.  Then  M.  Octave  Mirbeau  read  her 
story,  and  was  delighted  with  it.  He  corrected  the 
orthography,  and  helped  her  to  get  it  published. 

"Only  a  Woman  of  Talent." 

In  the  first  January  number  of  La  Revue,  M.  Jules 
Bertaut  says  the  book  leaves  an  impression  of  con- 
tinuous and  frightful  sadness,  which  is  accentuated  by 
the  tone  of  the  story.  Marguerite  Audoux  belongs 
to  the  large  family  of  the  disinherited,  who  accept 
passively  the  worst  miseries  and  are  without  the 
vitality  to  resist  them.  Gifted  with  infinite  sensibility, 
they  suffer  all  the  more,  and,  being  able  to  express 
their  despair,  their  words  stab  and  upset  us.  Their 
talent  can  attain  to  the  sublime,  but  it  can  also  weary 
by  its  monotonous  lament.  Marguerite  Audoux's 
book  has  been  acclaimed  as  a  work  as  fine  in  its 
grandiose  simplicity  as  "  Le  Cceur  Simple  "  of  Flau- 
bert, and  M.  Bertaut  agrees,  only  he  would  have  us 
remember  that  Flaubert  was  also  the  author  of 
"  Madame  Bovary,"  "  L'Education  Sentimentale," 
and  "Salammbo."  Flaubert  was  a  man  of  genius, 
whereas  Marguerite  Audoux  is  only  a  woman  of 
talent.  M.  Bertaut  is  not  at  all  sure  that  the  new 
writer  will  henceforward  be  able  to  earn  her  living 
with  her  pen,  but  if  she  is  driven  to  write  by  a 
power  within  her,  he  is  willing  to  allow  nothing  can 
Stop  her. 


"Marie-Claire"  and  "  Tess." 

Writing  in  the  Revue  des  Fran$ais  of  December 
25th,  M.  Henri  Vandeputte  remarks  that  real  books 
are  very  rare.  Only  ten  good  novels  and  ten  good 
dramas  appear  in  a  great  century  like  the  nineteenth. 
All  other  printed  matter  belongs  to  the  industry  _  of 
literature,  and  does  not  participate  in  creation,  which 
alone  is  art.  He  compares  Marguerite  Audoux's 
story,  "  Marie-Claire,"  to  Hardy's  "  Tess,"  and  says 
we  love'those  two  sisters  of  misery,  not  because  they 
loved  or  suffered,  but  because  the  two  writers  have 
revealed  to  us  their  true  beauty.  There  is  no  need 
to  lend  qualities  to  a  personage  if  the  character  is 
copied  from  life.  We  all  know  that  there  is  a  pro- 
found and  original  beauty  in  every  human  being  ;  the 
art  of  the  romancer  is  to  discover  it  to  us,  to  express 
it  and  to  make  us  appreciate  it.  Marguerite  Audoux 
has  succeeded  because  she  wrote  without  thinking  of 
the  reader.  She  has  thought  deeply  about  the  few 
things  she  has  seen,  and  she  has  been  enabled  to 
impart  her  thoughts  to  others.  Her  innocence 
explains  to  some  extent  her  masterpiece.  Neither  in 
inspiration  nor  in  style  did  she  follow  any  master.  A 
sort  of  relationship  exists  between  "  Marie-Claire " 
and  "  Tess."  Marguerite  Audoux's  manner  of  telling 
her  story  recalls  equally  another  little  known  master- 
piece, Defoe's  "  Moll  Flanders." 

"Les  Affranchis." 

M.  Andre  Antoine  has  been  giving  at  the  Oddon 
at  Saturday  matinees  a  series  of  seven  unpublished 
dramas,  pieces  which  for  various  reasons  would  not 
otherwise  be  heard.  One  of  these,  "  Les  Affranchis," 
is  by  Mdlle.  Marie  Leneru,  a  writer  who  was  unknown 
yesterday,  but  who  has  suddenly  found  herself  famous. 
This  drama,  writes  M.  Gabriel  Trarieux  in  La  Revue 
of  January  1st,  has  all  the  qualities  of  virility,  not 
excepting  a  few  of  the  defects  of  virility — for  instance, 
dryness  and  a  certain  lack  of  emotion.  He  says  it 
should  be  entitled  "  The  Cistercian  Nun,"  since  the 
dramatic  and  poetic  idea  which  animates  it  is  a 
passage  in  the  life  of  a  novice  diverted  from  the 
convent  by  a  legislative  accident.  She  meets  with 
Philippe  Alquier,  a  great  philosopher,  and  the  two 
read  and  work  together  and  soon  come  to  love  one 
another.  Alquier  had  already  been  married  thirteen 
years,  but  he  is  now  quite  prepared  to  leave  his  wife 
and  children  to  marry  the  novice.  The  proposal  is 
repugnant  to  the  girl,  and  she  is  won  back  to  renuncia- 
tion by  the  mother  superior  of  her  old  convent.  In 
"  Marie-Claire "  the  novelist  depicts  the  sadness  of 
the  convent  and  the  human  cry  of  the  nuns  for  a 
more  natural  life.  In  "  Les  Affranchis  "  the  nun  is 
allowed  to  return  to  the  world,  but  only  to  be  bruised 
by  it.  M.  Trarieux  speaks  highly  of  the  scenic 
qualities  of  the  play,  the  brilliance  of  the  dialogue, 
and  the  psychological  precision  of  every  scene  and  of 
each  type — qualities  of  the  first  order,  marvellous  in 
a  debut,  which  fully  justified  the  ovation  with  which 
the  play  was  received. 
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paper  by  W.  I  >.  Parkinson  in  I 
/.'  A'.  ..•       for  January.     It 
the   extent   to  which   the  cons] 
been  routed  in  both  continents,  that  I 
declare : — 
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virtue,  and  virtue  is  an  aspiration   b 
H<-  says  : — 

The  prevention  of  a  perverted  ■-ex  instinct,  then,  i 
in  a  normal,  wholesome,  and  elevating  relation  ; 
iul  such  a  relation  is  fundamentally  ■  ipirito 
physical  nature  is  involved  in  it,  but    I 
significant   feature  of  it.      This    relationship 
activities  of  society  and  is   realised  In  all  liti 
Teachers  ami    parents  need  to  be   in   possesion   <>(   the 
logical  IilN  that  an    now  so  accessible  ;  hut  they  in 
especially  to  realise  the  profound  social  and  spiritual 
of  sex,  and  so  to  exercise  the  youth  committed  t"  them  in  I 
activities    where    the  masculine  and   feminine  . 
higher  nature  are  brought  into  play  that  the  physical  nal 
shall  not  bear,  or  seem  to  bear,  the  whole  stress,  and  that 
shall  not  seem  to  pertain  chiefly  t<>  the  animal  life. 

The  sex  relationship,  he  argues,  is  not 
sented  as  in  itself  a  menace,  nor  to  he  regard' 
mere  matter  of  personal  or  social  hygiene  : — 

The  sex  passion  has  had  a  significance  .her  than 

of  the  mere  perpetuation  of  physical  life. 
dignified    it    above    all    other    passion 
mastery  is  deferred  until  the  youth  has  had  "; 
hi^  spurs  in  subduing  other  passions.     The  I 
the  struggle  are  the  highest  ;  the  con 
dire.     Out   of   the  sex    instinct  sprang   the  first  altrui 
pul>es.     Around   it  centre  the  hi 

sentiments,    the    loftiest   ideals,    the   p  -n   of  wi 

humanity  is  capable  :  these  spiritual  reciprocitii 
much   to  do  with  perpetuating  human 
physical  reciprocity  to  do  with  the  perpetn 


The  Genius  of  William  James. 
In  \he  fnternatio/ia/ Journal  of  lit ;::  ■  A.  <  ».  I 
writing  on  William  James  as  a  philosopher,  dis| 
this  insight  into  his  character  : — 

James's  genius  lay  chiefly  in  this,  that  lie  had  by  natal 
and  retained    undiminished  to    the  end  of  his  life,— an 
ordinary     immunity    to     the    deadening    influence    of 
intellectual    processes   of  classification    ami     generalisation    in 
which,   in    one    form    or    another,  scientific  and    pi  ii 
reasoning  largely  consi-t.    He  kept  an  unweakcii. 
particularity  of  the  particular — a  sense  which  tl 
of  the  philosophical  systenvbuilder  ordinarily  tend  in  a  pj  i 

degree  to  atrophy,     thus  he  was  always  prepared  to  sec  r 
individual  person,  each  separate  fact,  each  immediately  i 
aspect   of  experience,  even    in   each   distinct  logi 
something  unique,  unshared,  irreducible,  ineffabi  ■ 
He  was   thus   predestined   by  the  possession   o:  ay  be 

called  a  particularistic  mind  to  be  a  pluralistic  i 
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OCCULTISM  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  Hindoo  Spiritual  Magazine  for  December  is  a 
very  interesting  number.  Among  otber  articles  it 
contains  papers  on  How  to  Magnetise  Animals,  on 
Hatha  Yoga  and  Vaishnavism,  besides  a  curious  col- 
lection of  tales  of  wonder  from  London,  Missouri, 
South  Africa,  and  various  parts  of  India. 

The  Benefit  of  Prayers  for  the  Dead. 
""  The  Hindoo  Spiritual  Magazine  for  December  says 
that  a  Hindoo  is  no  Hindoo  who  does  not  "  periodi- 
cally and  on  occasions  invoke  his  dead  ancestors 
and  relatives  to  be  present  with  him,  and  to  receive 
as  humble  tokens  of  his  subsisting  affection  and 
love  his  offerings  of  cake  and  water."  This  is 
known  as  the  system  of  Sradh  and  Tarpanas ;  and 
the  practice  of  Sradh  at  centres  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose, such  as  Gaya,  has  been  proved  to  be  singularly 
efficacious  in  exorcising  troubled  spirits.  Why  is 
this? 

Now  as  to  how  the  Gaya'  pinda  relieves  them.  Gaya  lias 
been  from  time  immemorial  the  place  where  the  invocation  of 
spirits  in  the  purest  form  has  been  carried  on.  It  is  the  spirit 
bureau  far  more  firmly  established  than  the  Julia  Bureau. 
When  one  offers  a.  pinda  for  the  relief  of  a  particular  soul  that 
haunts  and  troubles  its  relatives  it  means  the  invocation  of  all 
good  souls  present  there  to  help  the  former  out  of  its  morbid 
consciousness.  And  facts  show  that  they  do  render  such  help 
and  success  follows.  Real  Sradh  means  to  secure  the  real 
presence  of  the  departed  souls  invoked.  If  this  is  secured  by 
spirit  bureaus  like  that  of  Julia,  it  must  be  secured  by  that 
sincere  devotion  attended  with  the  earnest  of  sacrifices  which 
constitutes  a  Sradh. 

In  the  Hibbert  Journal  for  January  the  Bishop  of 
Ossary  discusses  "Theology  and  the  Subconscious." 
He  argues  against  Dr.  Sanday's  theory  of  the  stratifica- 
tion of  consciousnesses,  quotes  Bergson  to  show  that 
permeation,  not  stratification,  is  the  law  of  mental 
states,  and  asserts  the  supremacy  of  the  Conscious 
Will  in  the  domain  of  mental  fact. 

In  the  Strand  Magazine  Mr.  Maskelyne  has  been 
describing  how  he  exposed  the  Davenport  Brothers. 
He  complains  that — 

Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  wio  never  saw  the  Davenports  or  my 
complete  exposure  of  them,  has  presumed  to  state  that  I 
"  utterly  failed  to  understand  or  explain  these  tricks ."  I  con- 
sider that  I  am  now  justified  in  calling  upon  Sir  Hiram  Maxim 
to  withdraw  the  injurious  statement  he  made  respecting  me, 
and  to  pay  to  deserving  charities  the  twenty  pounds  he  offered 
for  the  explanation  of  Mr.  Fay's  tricks. 

A  Hermit's  Prophecy. 
M.  Camille  Flammarion  contributes  to  La  Revue 
of  January  15th  the  first  of  a  series-  of  "  Philosophi- 
cal Stories"  entitled  "Napoleon  under  the  Dome  of 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides."  The  writer  explains  that 
in  1676  a  hermit  astrologer  of  fifty  cast  the  horoscope 
of  the  Dome,  and  his  conclusion  was  that  Louis  XIV. 
was  building  it  not  for  himself  or  for  his  own  glory. 
He  was,  indeed,  building  it  for  a  most  powerful  enemy, 
an  adventurer  whom  a  Revolution  would  place  on 
the  throne,  who  would  take  the  place  of  the  descen- 
dant of  Louis  XIV.,  and  find  in  the  Dome  his  last 
resting-place.     The  arch  over  the  doorway  would  not 


enshrine  the  King  of  France,  but  his  usurper,  declared 
the  hermit,  and  we  know  that  his  premonitory  dream 
has  been  realised.  Napoleon,  as  Emperor  of  the 
French,  occupied  the  throne,  and  some  years  after  his 
death  in  St.  Helena  his  remains  were  solemnly  trans- 
ported to  the  Invalides;  yet  it  seems  there  are  people 
in  France  who  imagine  that  immense  palace  was 
the  creation  of  Napoleon.    ' 


UPTON  SINCLAIR'S   RECENT  FAST. 

In  London  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  tells  the  story  of 
his  cure  under  the  title  of  "  Starving  for  Health's 
Sake."  His  first  discovery  of  this  cure  has  been  pre- 
viously given  at  length.  But  a  postscript  to  his  article 
brings  the  story  up  to  date  : — 

Since  this  article  was  written  the  writerhashad  another  interest- 
ing experience  with  the  fast.  He  had  occasion  to  do  some  work 
which  kept  him  indoors  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  under  consider- 
able strain  ;  and  after  I  hat  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  a  week 
in  the  dentist's  chair,  suffering  a  good  deal  of  pain  ;  and  finally 
to  spend  two  days  and  nights  in  a  railroad  train.  He  arrived  at 
his  destination  with  every  symptom  of  what  long  and  painful 
experience  has  taught  him  to  recognise  as  a  severe  attack  of 
influenza.  (The  last  attack  laid  him  up  in  hospital  for  a  week, 
and  left  him  so  reduced  that  he  could  hardly  stand.)  On  this 
occasion  he  fasted,  and  every  trace  of  ill-feeling  had  left  him  in 
two  days.  During  this  time  he  planned  a  play,  and  wrote  two- 
thirds  of  it,  and  he  has  reason  to  think  that  it  is  as  good  work 
as  he  has  ever  done.  It  is  worth  noting  that  on  the  eighth 
day  he  was  strong  enough  to  "  chin  "  himself  six  times  in  suc- 
cession, though  previous  to  the  fasting  treatment  he  had  never 
in  his  life  been  able  to  do  this  more  than  once  or  twice. 


A  New  Stock  of  Camphor. 
In  Harper's  for  February  Professor  R.  K.  Duncan 
tells  of  a  discovery  by  which  camphor  is  more  easily 
and  cheaply  procured.  By  the  old  method,  which  the 
Japanese  have  continued  in  Formosa,  the  trees  were 
felled  and  the  drug  extracted  from  the  wood  only. 
Professor  Duncan  visited  Jamaica,  and  brought  back 
with  him  to  the  University  of  Kansas  nearly  a  ton  of 
material,  which  was  worked  up  to  the  last  ounce. 
And  this  was  the  result  of  one's  analysis.  The  wood 
yielded  o"6i  per  cent? of  crude  camphor,  the  twigs 
1  "05,  the  green  leaves  2"37,  dried  leaves  2*52,  dead 
leaves  i-30.  It  is  thus  shown  that  the  wood  of  the 
camphor  contains  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the 
camphor  contained  in  the  green,  dry,  and  dead  leaves. 
The  proper  method  now  is  seen  to  be,  without  detri- 
ment to  the  tree,  to  harvest  regularly  its  leaves  for 
their  excessively  large  camphor  content. 


Goethe's  influence  on  Carlyle  is  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  study  in  the  International  Journal  of 
Ethics  by  F.  Melian  Stawell.  Among  other  sug- 
gestive utterances,  the  writer  says  that,  compared 
with  work,  both  Goethe  and  Garlyle  scouted  enjoy- 
ment and  emotion.  When  Eckermann  told  Goethe 
someone  had  said  of  his  portrait,  "  That  is  the  face 
of  a  man  who  has  suffered  much,"..  "  Say  rather,"  said 
Goethe,  with  some  indignation,  "  of  a  man  who  has 
struggled  hard." 
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TEN  MILLION   MORE   HENS   WANTED. 
In  Halt  Journal  of the  National  /' 
Society  for  January,  Mr.  Edward   Brown   presents 
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MUSIC  AND  ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

Macbeth  in  Opera. 
Not  so  many  names  are  associated  with  music  for 
"  Macbeth"  as  for  some  other  plays  by  Shakespeare,  but 
several  operas  have  been  written  on  the  subject.  The 
newest  "  Macbeth "  is  a  lyric  drama  by  Edmond 
Fleg,  with  music  by  Ernest  Bloch,  which  has  recently 
been  performed  at  Paris.  Writing  in  the  first 
January  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
M.  Camille  Bellaigue  complains  that  the  orchestra 
plays  the  chief  part.  Even  the  entr'actes  have 
become  its  prey.  After  the  curtain  falls,  the  music 
continues  and  redoubles  its  efforts.  Macbeth  has 
murdered  sleep,  but  here  the  music  of  "  Macbeth  " 
murders  rest.  Madame  Bre'val  as  Lady  Macbeth 
does  not  display  enough  rigidity  in  the  sleepwalking 
scene.  The  famous  singer,  Barbieri-Nini,  who 
created    Lady   Macbeth    in    Verdi's    opera    (1847 


/> 


practised  the  part  for  three  months.  She  found  it  so 
difficult  to  imitate  persons  who  speak  in  sleep,  who 
utter  words  almost  without  moving  the  lips,  while  the 
whole  body,  including  the  eyes,  remains  perfectly 
motionless.  In  addition  to  Verdi,  Chelard  and 
Taubert  have  written  operas  on  "  Macbeth." 
Beethoven  once  entertained  the  idea  of  writing  one. 
Collin  the  poet  wrote  the  first  act  of  a  libretto,  and 
among  the  composer's  sketches  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Berlin  there  is  one  relating  to  the  Witches' 
Chorus. 

The  Wertheimer  Sargents. 

Mr.  Robert  Ross,  writing  in  the  Art  Journal  for 
January,  says  Mr.  J.  S.  Sargent's  twelve  portraits  of 
the  Wertheimer  family,  representing  almost  every 
phase  of  the  genius  of  the  artist  as  a  portrait  and 
figure  painter,  are  unique.  Here  we  may  see  his  power 
of  delineating  youth,  beauty,  and  middle  age  in  both 
sexes.  It  was  at  the  Academy  in  1898  that  the 
startling  portrait  of  Mr.  Asher  Wertheimer  was  first 
seen.  It  was  a  canvas  so  instinct  with  life  that  no 
criticism,  says  Mr.  Ross,  was  able  to  sustain  the 
shock.  One  of  Mr.  Wertheimer's  daughters  relates 
that  one  day  she  mistook  the  picture  for  the  reality. 
At  the  private  view  the  reality  was  mistaken  for  the 
picture,  for  someone  who  was  pressing  forward 
through  the  crowd  to  where  Mr.  Wertheimer  was 
standing  with  his  back  to  another  dark-toned  picture, 
under  the  impression  he  was  seeing  Mr.  Sargent's 
portrait,  was  astonished  to  see  the  figure  suddenly 
move  away. 

Tunder's  Abend-Musik. 

According  to  the  Musical  Times  for  January  the 
recent  performances  on  Advent  Sundays  of  two  of 
Tunder's  beautiful  cantatas  at  St.  Mary's,  Primrose 
Hill,  are  believed  to  be  the  first  occasion  on  which 
Tunder's  music  has  been  performed  in  England. 
The  custom  of  having  Abend-Musik  arose  at  Liibeck 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Franz  Tunder  (1614- 
1667),  the  organist  of  the  Marienkirche,  who  usually 
had  the  assistance  of  a  violinist  and  a  lutenist  to 


perform  in  church  on  the  occasion  of  the  official 
attendance  of  the  magistrates,  gradually  increased 
the  numbers  of  the  instrumentalists  for  service  on 
festival  occasions,  and  surrounded  himself  with 
efficient  violin,  viola,  and  trombone-players.  Out  of 
these  small  beginnings  originated  the  afterwards 
famous  Abend-Musiken  of  Liibeck,  which  took  place 
more  especially  in  the  season  of  Advent.  These 
performances  of  chorales  and  cantatas  took  place 
after  evensong.  One  of  Tunder's  cantatas  takes  the 
form  of  a  soprano  solo,  with  string  and  organ  accom- 
paniment, based  upon  the  stirring  and  famous 
melody,  "  Wachet  auf";  the  other  is  woven  round 
the  four  verses  of  Luther's  great  chorale,  "  Ein'  feste 
Burg."  Tunder  was  a  pupil  of  Frescobaldi,  and  the 
father-in-law  of  Buxtehude,  who  succeeded  him  as 
organist.  The  relationship  was  compulsory,  a  curious 
custom  being  that  the  organist-elect,  as  a  condition  of 
appointment,  always  married  the  organist's  daughter, 
and  Buxtehude's  successor,  in  his  turn,  married 
Buxtehude's  daughter. 

Carillon  Music. 
In  an  article  on  Carillon  Music  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  January,-  Mr.  E.  B.  Osborn  says  that  in 
England  we  have  only  one  keyboard  carillon  of  any 
consequence.  It  has  thirty-five  bells,  at  Cattistock 
in  Dorsetshire.  There  M.  Jef  Denyn,  the  world- 
renowned  carillonneur,  gives  a  recital  every  year  on 
the  last  Thursday  in  July.  The  writer  nopes  a  first- 
rate  carillon  will  be  placed  in  the  tower  of  London's 
County  Hall.  It  would  be  a  great  opportunity  to 
teach  millions  the  beauties  of  harmonised  bell-music 
at  no  great  cost.  In  Belgium  the  largest  and  finest 
carillons  are  to  be  heard  at  Mechlin  (forty-five  bells), 
Bruges  (forty-eight),  Ghent  (forty-eight),  Antwerp 
(forty)  and  Louvain,  which  has  one  of  forty  and 
another  of  forty-one  bells.  Mechlin  is  generally 
considered  the  finest,  and  M.  Denyn,  the  city's  bell- 
master,  the  greatest  composer  and  executant,  living  or 
departed. 


"FROM  GLADSTONE'S  DEATHBED." 

In  the  Irish  Monthly  for  February  Rev.  Matthew 
Russell  quotes  a  rondeau  which  appeared  in  a  curious 
anthology  of  "Sonnets  on  the  Sonnet"  and  in  the 
Irish  Monthly  in  1891.  This  was  almost  the  last 
book  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  ear  :— 

My  dying  hour,  how  near  art  thou  ? 

Or  near  or  far,  my  head  I  bow- 
Before  God's  ordinance  supreme  ; 
But,  ah  !  how  priceless  then  will  seem 

Each  moment  rashly  squandered  now  ! 

Teach  me,  for  Thou  canst  teach  me,  how 

These  fleeting  instants  to  endow 

With  worth  that  may  the  past  redeem, 
My  dying  hour  ! 

My  barque  that  late  with  buoyant  prow 

The  sunny  waves  did  gaily  plough, 

Now  through  the  sunset's  fading  gleam 
Drifts  dimly  shoreward  in  a  dream. 

I  feel  the  land-breeze  on  my  brow. 

My  dying  hour ! 
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filtering   a   highly   poisonous    fluid,    known    . 

diphtheria  toxin,  is  left     A  small  quantity 

poison  is  injected  into  a  horse,  which  then 

ill,  but  recovers  in  a  few  days.     A  I 

given,  and  still  larger,  until  the  animal  i 

tr<  mendous  quantities.      A  large  amount  of   I 
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to  stand  until  the  blood  coagulates.     Then  tl 
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and  this  clear  serum  contains  the  anti-toxin.     'I 

when  injected  into  a  diphtheria  patient,  rapid!  \ 

the  disease. 

THE  SLEEPING  SICKN1  SS. 

After    an    interlude   of    investigation    <>f    cai 
Ehrlich  set  about  attacking  the  sleeping  sit  kness.     In 
the    end    he   discovered  a   specific    which    he    calls 
arseno-phenyl-glycin,  a  bright  yellow   ; 
has  to  be  kept   in   little  vacuum   tubes,  and  all 

animals,  even  those  that  are  apparently  dying,  m 
injected  once.     This  specific  is  now  hem- 
Africa.     In  West  Africa  the  results  are  - 
injections  of  a  small  dose  efl 
In  Central  Africa,  where   the   disease 
spread,   the  results  are   less   satisfactory,  the 
being    slightly  different ;    but   whether    tlv 
destroyed  by  large  doses,  or  whether  other  di 
requisite,  remains  to  be  seen. 

SYPHIl 

Syphilis  has  been  known  in   Kurope  for  over  four 
hundred  years,  but  its  causative  fa  ^  only  i 

covered    by    Dr.    Schaudinn    in     190:  a    thin 

spirochceta.      In   1909   Ehrlich  dis>  the  drug 

named  dioxydiamido-arsenobenzol,  but  which,  h* 
the   606th  of  the  series,  is  popularly  called  "  606." 
Over  six   hundred    leading    authorities   all  o\ 
world  are    testing    606    on    human  th  the 

most  astonishing  results.  Ehrlich  has  records  of 
10,000  cases,  all  of  which,  except  a  minimal  percen- 
tage, have  been  absolutely  cured  within  an  incredibly 
short  period  of  t:: 
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Random  Readings  from  the  Reviews. 


The  Age  of  New  Universities. 

Not  since  the  monastic  revival  of  the  twelfth 
century,  or  the  scholastic  revolution  of  the  sixteenth, 
has  England  known  an  educational  movement  so 
rich  in  romance,  in  courage,  in  devotion,  and  in 
promise.  The  dreamer  has  dreamed,  the  founder  has 
given  land  and  gold,  the  public  have  subscribed, 
civic  pride  has  been  stirred,  and  the  cry  and  need 
for  knowledge  have  justified  them  all. — Edinburgh 
Review. 

How  a  Joke  Stopped  a  Duel. 

In  the  American  Educational  Review  Mr.  E.  O. 
Vaile  writes  on  the  importance  of  reading  for  thought, 
and  makes  many  suggestions  for  helping  the  pupil  to 
think  what  is  read.  He  suggests  that  anecdotes 
should  be  given  out  for  silent  reading,  then  to  be 
read  aloud  or  told  offhand.  For,  he  adds  wisely,  to 
tell  an  anecdote  well  is  a  fine  accomplishment,  to 
which  our  schools  give  too  little  attention.  Of  such 
anecdotes  he  gives  this  sample  : — 

An  Irish  lawyer,  who  had  never  fired  a  pistol  in  his  life,  was 
challenged  by  a  famous  duellist  whom  he  had  offended.  The 
duellist,  who  had  been  crippled  in  a  previous  duel,  came  limping 
upon  the  ground.  He  had  one  favour  to  ask  :  permission  to 
lean  against  the  milestone  near  by,  as  he  was  too  lame  to  stand 
without  support.  The  request  was  granted.  But  just  as  the 
word  "Fire"  was  about  to  be  given,  the  lawyer  said  he 
believed  he  also  had  a  favour  to  ask.  He  asked  the  privilege 
of  leaning  against  the  next  milestone.  A  roar  of  laughter  from 
all  sides  ended  all  thoughts  of  the  duel. 

Our  Two  Million  Ancestors. 

Excluding  intermarriages,  the  number  of  our  pro- 
genitors in  the  twenty-first  generation  back  exceeds 
two  millions.  Now  putting  a  generation  at  thirty 
years,  we  conclude  that  six  .hundred  years  ago  the 
number  of  persons  existing  who  have  borne  a  part 
in  the  production  of  our  own  individual  body  ex- 
ceeded two  millions.  But  six  hundred  years  ago,  or 
somewhat  less,  when  the  Black  Death  had  ravaged 
the  country  from  end  to  end,  the  whole  population  of 
England  probably  did  not  exceed  two  millions.  On 
the  supposition,  therefore,  that  there  have  been  no 
intermarriages,  and  no  admixture  of  foreign  blood, 
we  must  each  represent  in  our  own  body  the  germ- 
plasm  and  the  characterises  of  the  entire  population 
of  England  less  than  six  centuries  ago  !  If  the 
numbers  of  the  race  remain  stationary  and  other  con- 
ditions are  as  before,  our  living  progeny  six  hundred 
years  hence  are  not  likely  to  number  less  than  two 
millions. — Edinburgh  Review. 

A  Real  Theatre  for  the  People. 

In  La  Revue  of  January  ist  M.  L.  Chevalier 
informs  us  that  there  are  in  Germany  four  munici- 
palities which  administer  and  run  their  own  theatres — ■ 
Mannheim,  Mulhouse,  Strasburg,  and  Freiburg  (Breis- 
gau).  At  Freiburg,  a  city  of  80,000  souls,  the  results 
have  been  so  satisfactory  that  a  new  theatre  has  been 
built  at  a  cost  of  about  ,£165,000.     The  prices  of  the 


seats  are  suited  to  all  pockets.  There  are  to  be  per- 
formances at  reduced  prices,  popular  perform- 
ances at  a  uniform  charge  of  sixpence,  and  per- 
formances for  children  at  half  prices.  Thus  by  the 
direct  control  of  the  Municipality  of  Freiburg  a  verit- 
able theatre  for  all  classes  has  been  realised. 

Suppression  of  the  Letter  R. 

According  to  the  Mercure  de  France  of  December 
15th  some  journalists  in  France  have  tried  to  write 
long  articles  without  using  the  conjunction  "  que,"  but 
with  little  success.  In  Germany,  however,  several 
works  have  been  written  in  which  the  use  of  the  letter 
"  r  "  was  entirely  suppressed  with  a  view  to  add  to  the 
harmony  of  the'  language.  These  attempts  had,  at 
least  the  merit  of  difficulty,  for  it  has  been  calculated 
that  in  German  an  "  r "  occurs  in  every  other  word. 
Brockes,  of  Hamburg,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
avoided  the  "  r "  in  a  piece  of  verse  the  better  to 
depict  the  calm  of  a  fine  day,  and  resumed  it  again  in 
a  description  of  a  storm.  Gottlieb  Burmann  wrote 
poems  without  an"  r"  in  1788.  In  1813  Dr.  Franz 
Rittler  published  two  novels,  "The  Twins"  and 
"  Lisetle  and  Wilhelm,"  under  similar  conditions. 
Leo  Kolbe  and  P.  von  Schonthan  have  also  made 
attempts  to  surmount  the  same  difficulty. 

Need  of  "  Ethics  of  Appreciation." 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  J.  O.  Fagan  contributes  a 
characteristically  American  paper  on  "  Socialism  and 
Human  Achievement."  He  declares  that  faith  and 
freedom  in  America  will  never  succumb  to  Socialism, 
but  Socialism  owes  its  progress  to  the  systematic 
fault-finding  and  emphasis  on  social  failure  which 
pervades  American  literature.     He  urges  : — 

It  is,  therefore,  now  time  for  the  educators  and  prompters  of 
the  public  conscience  to  study  the  ethics  of  appreciation,  and 
the  economic  value  to  the  community  of  a  propaganda  of  thank- 
fulness. 

This  would  be  the  surest  cure  to  the  misinterpreta- 
tion   of    the    actual   achievements    effected    by   the 
emphasis    on    individual   freedom    which    has    made 
democracy.     So,  at  least,  thinks  Mr.  Fagan. 
The  Temptress  Woman. 

Rossetti  recognised  in  his  Lilith  not  only  a 
myth  but  an  allegory.  "  In  her  nets,"  says  Swin- 
burne, "  all  the  souls  of  Eve's  sons  are  entangled." 
Rossetti's  Lilith  is  the  image  of  the  Temptress 
woman  who  from  Eden-ages  onwards,  under  myriad 
phantasmal  semblances,  has  haunted,  for  numberless 
centuries,  the  dreams,  as  her  mortal  embodiments 
have  enmeshed  with  lures  of  corruption,  the  lives,  of 
the  children  of  men.  She  is  the  Venus  of  "  Tann- 
hauser  "  ;  the  unrepentant  Kundry  of  "  Parzival  "  ; 
she  is  Melusine,  and  she  is  Lorelei,  Heine's  golden- 
headed  siren  of  the  Miirchen  "  das  kommt  mir  nicht 
aus  dem  Sinn  "  j  she  is  every  woman  whose  outward 
beauty  has  magnetised  the  hearts  of  men  blind  to 
their  inner  treason. — Edinburgh  Review.    ; 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY   REVIEW. 

The  contents  of  the  February  number  are  marked 
by  a  special  richness  and  variety.  Several  articles 
have  been  separately  noticed. 

HOW   OLD    IS   THE   EARTH? 

Modern  theories  of  geologic  time  occupy  the 
attention  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Shelton.  The  method  of 
estimate  based  on  secular  cooling  has  been  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  discovery  of  terrestrial  radio-activity. 
Ten  years  ago  the  average  scientist  would  have 
asserted  that  our  habitable  globe  had  not  existed  for 
more  than  a  hundred  million  years.  Now  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  competent  physical  specialist  who  would 
fix  a  definite  maximum  below  a  thousand  million 
years : — 

We  know  that  some  time  in  the  remote  past  a  crust  first  formed 
on  our  incandescent  globe,  that  water  condensed,  and  earthly 
time  began.  But  whether  this  event  occurred  100,000,000 
years  ago  or  1,000,000,000  years,  or  a  time  still  longer  ago, 
we  are  as  yet  ignorant.  The  balance  of  present  evidence  points 
to  some  time  greatly  exceeding  the  100,000,000  years,  but  such 
knowledge  as  we  have  does  not  amount  to  certainty.  This 
great  cosmic  problem  is  still  unsolved. 

NEED   MARRIED   WOMEN    PAY    INCOME   TAX? 

A  very  able  paper  on  the  taxation  of  married 
women  is  contributed  by  Mrs.  Billington-Greig.  She 
points  out  that  if  the  husband  declares  he  has  no 
knowledge  of  his  wife's  separate  income,  his  wife  is 
not  legally  obliged  to  make  any  return.  She  can 
thus  escape  paying  income  tax.  Furthermore,  the 
income  tax  penalises  the  family  : — 

The  married  man  and  the  married  woman  are  specially 
differentiated  against.  Since  jointly  they  are  only  allowed  an 
abatement  of  ,£160,  singly  they  must  be  taxed  from  a  basis  of 
£So ;  and  since  jointly  they  pay  super-tax  upon  ,£5,000  they 
are  really  paying  super-tax  singly  from  ,£2,500.  The  persons 
innocent  of  marriage  or  of  constancy  are  in  income-tax  law 
twice  as  favourably  treated  as  married  persons  living  together, 
from  which  it  might  be  deduced  logically  that  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  desires  to  discourage  marriage  and  to  put  a 
special  premium  upon  free  unions. 

WHY   WE   OBJECT  TO   DIRT. 

Mr.  Edwin  Bevan  answers  that  it  is  not  because 
dirt  is  matter  in  the  wrong  place,  or  because  it  is 
harbouring  possibilities  of  disease.  He  refers  to  the 
constant  association  in  popular  language  of  sin  and 
uncleanness.     His  own  conclusion  is  : — 

Deep  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  sense  of  uncleanness,  of  dirt, 
is  the  feeling,  primitive,  irresolvable,  universal,  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  body.  Nothing  in  the  material  sphere  can  properly  be 
dirty  except  the  body.  We  speak  of  a  "  dirty  road,"  but  in  an 
uninhabited  world  moist  clay  would  be  no  more  dirty  than  hard 
rock  ;  it  is  the  possibility  of  the  clay  adhering  to  a  foot  which 
constitutes  it  mire.  A  dwelling-place  is  dirty  when  it  can 
communicate  defilement  to  the  bodies  moving  about  in  it ;  a 
plate  is  dirty  when  it  may  attach  unworthy  matter  to  that 
which,  as  food,  is  to  enter  the  holy  place.  To  discover  this 
law  written  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  is  to  enter  the  region  of  a 
sane  and  strong  mysticism. 

THE   REFERENDUM   AND   THE   PLEBISCITE. 

M.  Yves  Guyot  writes  on  these  developments  in 
Switzerland  and  France,  and  says  : — 

The  referendum  is  the  negation  of  representative  government 
and  the  affirmation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  exerting 


themselves  directly.  In  reality  plebiscites  have  never  been 
anything  else  but  an  invitation  to  the  electors  to  commit 
suicide.  "  Give  yourselves  a  master  and  renounce  your  rights  " 
■ — such  has  been  the  real  invitation. 

ROUGH   ON   RATS. 

Rats  and  the  plague  in  England  are  discussed  by 
P.  H.  He  says  that  the  bubonic  plague,  which  is 
in  the  main  the  same  disease  as  the  Black  Death 
in  1346  and  the  London  Plague  of  1665,  is  dis- 
seminated by  fleas  harboured  in  the  skin  of  the 
black  rat,  which  is  a  domestic  animal.  The  black 
rat  was  practically  the  only  rat  in  England  until  the 
brown  rat  came  over  from  Hanover  in  1688.  Very 
speedily  the  black  rat  disappeared  before  the  brown. 
This  very  much  lessens  our  national  danger.  In 
India  the  black  domestic  rat  is  universal.  If  dwell- 
ings are  made  rat-proof,  the  danger  of  human  plague 
is  practically  non-existent.  P.  H.  urges  the  importance 
of  protecting  owls  and  other  enemies  of  rats,  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  pest.  The 
article  is  on  the  whole  distinctly  reassuring. 

THE   NEW   "  PASSION    FOR   LIFE." 

"  Classicus  "  writes  in  the  supplement  on  the  next 
Renaissance.  He  declares  that  "  the  great  creation 
of  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  the  novel."  "  The 
novel  is,  in  fact,  the  most  complete  expression  of 
experience  yet  invented  by  the  mind  of  man.  Its 
popularity  need  cause  us  neither  surprise  nor  regret." 
Our  new  knowledge  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
life,  with  its  natural  sufferings  and  its  natural  possi- 
bilities. "  The  Gospel  of  pity  and  duty  which  came 
to  Christ  by  inspiration  has  come  to  us  by  experi- 
ence." The  artist  sees  it  all,  and  cries  out  for 
freedom  to  tell  what  he  has  seen.  "  Everywhere  one 
sees  the  freedom,  the  passion  for  life  which  science 
and  the  Revolution  first  bred  in  France  and  in  the 
brain  of  Balzac."  The  past  also  is  being  re-read  in 
the  spirit  of  humanity.  Here  are  the  two  elements 
of  our  re-making — the  freedom  of  the  new  spirit,  the 
majesty  and  simplicity  of  the  past. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  L.  March  Phillipps  discusses  the  sculpture 
of  the  Renaissance.  It  was  different  from  the 
classical  in  that  at  the  Renaissance  pure  paganism 
was  no  longer  possible,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Christian  elements  in  the  popular  mind. 
Lorenzo  and  Savonarola  were  the  dual  aspects  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  both  were  combined  in  Michael 
Angelo.  Mr.  D.  C.  Lathbury  reasserts  the  grounds 
on  which  some  High  Churchmen  view  with  disfavour 
the  projected  compromise  on  the  religious  difficulty. 
Mr.  Harold  Temperley  criticises  Lord  Rosebery's 
biography  of  Chatham. 


The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for 
January  publishes  an  interesting  illustrated  account 
of  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Chilian 
independence 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

I  notice  elsewhere  the  only  important  article  in 
the  February  National  Review — the  determined,  not 
to  say  ferocious,  onslaught  on  Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir 
Acland  Hood.  Mr.  Maxse  is  a  most  engaging  per- 
sonality, reminding  me  always  of  a  city  arab  in  a 
rage  with  a  policeman  whom  he  defies,  derides,  and 
spits  at  from  his  vantage  ground  behind  a  paling. 

Lord  Percy,  in  a  paper  called  "  The  Real  Military 
Problem,"  frankly  avows  his  desire  that  Britain  should 
send  an  army  to  take  part  in  Continental  war.  As 
he  only  asks  for  a  million  one  year's  trained  men,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  what  they  could  do  against  a  Power 
with  four  million  fully-trained  men  fighting  on  their 
own  soil. 

Mr.  W.  Moore,  M.P.,  in  an  article,  "  And  Ulster 
will  be  Right,"  breathes  forth  threatenings  and  slaughter 
against  the  Home  Rule  Government  which  (D.V.)  will 
be  functioning  peacefully  in  Ireland,  with  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  as  Viceroy,  in  two  or  three  years'  time. 

"  Admiral,"  one  of  the  old  school  evidently, 
solemnly  curses  Lord  Fisher's  scheme  of  naval 
education.  Colonel  de  la  Poer  Beresford  gossips 
pleasantly  of  the  doings  of  spies,  for  "  the  truth  is 
that  every  country  in  Europe  sends  out  spies  to  other 
lands  and  gives  its  hospitality  to  shoals  of  spies  from 
those  countries." 

Lord  Cranworth  describes  the  earthly  paradise 
which  East  Africa  offers  to  the  public  schoolboy  at 
Nairobi,  where,  "  with  a  white  population  of  eight 
hundred,  there  are,  among  other  attractions,  an 
extremely  well-equipped  pack  of  hounds  hunting 
jackal  and  duiker,  a  polo  club  with  two  good  grounds, 
five  Association  and  two  Rugby  football  clubs  with 
five  grounds,  an  extremely  attractive  golf  course, 
rifle-ranges,  real  and  miniature,  and  an  absolute 
infinity  of  tennis-courts." 

The  other  articles  call  for  no  special  notice. 


Empire  and  the  nearest  vicinity  of  the  Imperial 
Throne."  Curious  it  is  that  a  magazine  confessedly 
designed  to  promote  the  exclusive  interests  of  a  high 
Indian  caste  should  find  its  publishing  centre  in  the 
capital  of  British  Christendom. 


RAJPUT. 

This  is  a  monthly  illustrated  magazine  which  began 
with  the  new  year,  devoted  to  Rajput  history,  anti- 
quities, literature  and  art.  The  ordinary  reader  will 
want  to  know  what  the  Rajputs  are.  The  answer  is, 
"  The  Rajputs  are  not  only  the  lineal  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Kshatriya  dynasties  of  India,  but  are  the 
acknowledged  legitimate  Royal  warrior  caste  of 
India  at  the  present  day,  and  as  such  are  the  admitted 
nobility  of  the  country."  The  watchword  of  the  new 
magazine  is  "  loyalty  to  Dharma  ;  loyalty  to  society, 
the  vehicle  of  the  Dharma  •  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign, 
the  protector  of  Dharma."  It  avows  its  unswerving 
and  unqualified  loyalty  to  the  British  throne.  It 
declares  that  since  Charlemagne  went  to  Rome  to 
be  crowned  by  the  Pope  there  has  not  been  another 
event  of  such  Imperial  magnitude  as  the  coronation 
in  India  of  King  George  V.  This  little  publication 
of  thirty-eight  pages  is  published  at  the  aristocratic 
price  of"  2s.  a  copy  !  Significantly  enough,  it  is  pub- 
lished in  London,  "in  the  heart  and  capital  of  the 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN. 

This  magazine  improves  in  general  interest  as  the 
months  go  by.  Dealing  with  Old-Age  Pensions  from 
a  woman's  point  of  view,  the  writer  says  that  there 
are  more  old  women  than  old  men,  for  "the  woman 
adapts  herself,  and  her  survival  beyond  the  man's  age 
is  a  survival  of  the  fittest."  She  rightly  scouts  the 
idea  of  a  contributory  scheme  of  pensions,  inasmuch 
as  all  women  would  have  been  excluded  from  parti- 
cipation in  its  benefits.  She  also  says  that  by  the 
Old-Age  Pensions  Act  men  and  women  have  been 
given  equal  and  identical  privileges  for  almost  the 
first  time  in  history. 

The  Persian  woman  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  is 
vividly  portrayed  by  Saint  Nihal  Singh.  He  quotes 
an  educated  Persian  lady  who  says  that  the  Koran 
only  allows  plurality  of  wives  to  a  husband  who  can 
and  will  treat  all  his  spouses  on  a  par  with  one 
another ;  but  as  no  man  in  the  world  is  capable  of 
doing  this,  the  Prophet  practically  interdicts  polygamy ! 
The  girls  are  not  merely  being  educated,  but  public- 
spirited  women  in  Persia  are  working  with  might  and 
main  to  prevent  foreign  loans  being  made,  and  "  votes 
for  women "  is  a  settled  policy  with  the  .intelligent 
women. 

Katharine  Tynan  ridicules  the  *  old  hardening 
process  which  sent  boys  from  home  to  be  roasted 
and  fagged  at  public  schools.  James  Haslam  calls 
attention  to  the  sweating  that  prevails  in  the  Irish 
linen  industry.  Helen  Colt  deals  with  the  prospects 
of  the  woman  gardener  in  England.  The  housing  of 
educated  woman  workers  is  also  discussed.  Mary 
Lowndes  gives  a  personal  impression  of  Gauguin's 
pictures,  and  glorifies  his  painting  of  the; Agony  of 
Gethsemane. 

C.  B.  Hawkins  calls  attention  to  the  effect  of  the 
new  L.C.C.  bye-laws  making  street  trading  by  school 
children  absolutely  illegal,  and  so  wiping  the  news- 
paper boy  off  the  streets.  This  may  be  a  hardship  to 
the  evening  papers,  but  already  penny  evening  papers 
are  sold  by  men,  and  in  Continental  towns  newspapers 
are  sold  in  kiosks,  served,  to  a  large  extent,  by 
respectable  old  women  who  can  no  longer  do  hard 
domestic  work.       

House  decorating  as  a  profession  for  girls  is  recom 
mended  in  the  Woman  at  Nome  by  Gladys  Beattie 
Crozier.  After  suitable  training,  a  girl  without 
capital  could  start  as  an  adviser,  charging  about  half 
a  guinea  for  a  morning's  work,  to  begin  with,  and 
going  on  to  superintend  and  direct  and  contract  for 
the  furnishing  of  a  house.  With  a  capital,  however, 
of  ^2,000,  she  ought  to  be  able  to  make,  after  a  few 
years,  an  income  of  from  ^400  to  ^700  a  year, 
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T.  P.'S  MAGAZINE. 

This  is  an  excellent  sixpennyworth.  It  is  full  of 
human  interest.  It  is  athrill  with  personality.  The 
article  of  greatest  public  importance,  that  by  Mr. 
John  Redmond,  on  what  he  means  by  Home  Rule, 
has  been  separately  noticed.  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor 
gives  his  impressions  of  the  power  of  the  Canadian 
prairie.  It  impresses  him  as  does  the  ocean.  The 
sense  of  monotony  is  saved  from  wearisomeness  by 
its  vastness.  It  is  a  "  vast  nocturne  of  yellow  and 
black."  He  describes  the  American  as  the  ideal 
immigrant.  The  Englishman  is  said  to  be  "  the 
greatest  foreigner  in  Canada." 

Mr.  F.  E.  Green  tells  of  his  own  first  experiences 
as  a  townsman  in  agriculture  with  a  few  acres  and  a 
cottage. 

S.  L.  Bastin  asks,  "  Have  plants  an  intelligence  ?  " 
and  offers  singular  suggestions  of  what  Professor 
Darwin  described  as  "  a  faint  copy  of  what  we  know 
as  consciousness."  He  adduces  the  sundew  plant, 
the  Venus  fly-trap,  and  the  singular  alliances  between 
insects  and  plants. 

British  music  and  its  makers  are  sympathetically 
stated  by  R.  R.  Buckley.  He  instances  Sir  Hubert 
Parry,  and,  as  the  obvious  leader  of  the  modern 
school,  Sir  Edward  Elgar,  Dr.  Walford  Davies,  Sir 
A.  C.  Mackenzie,  Sir  Charles  V.  Stanford,  Mr.  Gran- 
ville Bantock,  whom  he  describes  as  a  Maeterlinck  in 
music,  Frederick  Delius,  a  "  musical  anarch,"  and  Rut- 
land Boughton,  reviver  of  the  English  folk-songs. 
Mary  Boazman  gives  a  vivid  sketch  of  the  training  of 
the  military  bandsman  at  the  Royal  Military  School 
of  Music,  Hounslow.  It  is  a  college  of  band- 
masters. 

Some  stern  straight  words  are  spoken  about  our 
English  character  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Vaile.  He  describes 
our  self-repression  as  a  national  calamity,  and  derides 
our  foolish  depreciation  of  English  weather.  He 
would  certainly  prefer  London  weather  to  the 
weather  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  which  is  said 
to  be  incomparably  good.  He  complains  that  the 
Englishman  does  not  love  England  as  he  ought  to 
do,  nor  the  Londoner  London.  About  the  last  thing 
the  ordinary  Englishman  has  in  his  mind  is  his  duty 
to  do  something  for  England.  The  English  are 
becoming  Americanised,  their  only  aim  being  the 
selfish  desire  for  money. 

Electricity  as  a  house-servant  is  described  by  one 
who  uses  it.  He  took  a  set  of  rooms  in  one  of  the 
Inns  of  Court,  and,  not  finding  any  accommodation 
or  facility  for  domestic  servants,  he  had  fitted  up  an 
installation  for  warming,  lighting,  cooking,  kettle- 
boiling,  sweeping  the  rooms,  tables,  etc.,  by  elec- 
tricity, at   a  first  cost   of  ^100    and  a   yearly  bill 

There  is  also  fiction,  chat  about  the  City  man's 
city,  an  hour  with  Eden  Phillpotts  as  a  poet,  Aflalo's 
"  Lure  of  the  Big  Fish,"  with  descriptions  of  huge 
takes, and  other  "trifles"  which  make  the  fare  as  a  whole 
exceedingly  appetising. 


THE    AMERICAN    REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS. 

A  leading  feature  of  the  February  number  is  a 
most  striking  paper  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  entitled 
"  The  Cleaning  Up  of  Adams  County,"  in  Ohio. 
Judge  Blair  has  there  resolved  on  the  suppression  of 
political  bribery,  which  has  been  notorious,  avowed, 
and  unabashed  for  thirty  years.  He  summoned  all 
the  politicians  and  vote-buyers  in  the  county,  num- 
bering two  or  three  hundred,  as  witnesses,  and 
promised  them  all  immunity  from  present  or  future 
prosecution  if  they  would  turn  over  to  the  Court  their 
list  of  purchased  votes,  with  the  amounts  paid  and  all 
the  necessary  facts.  Judge  Blair  also  announced 
through  all  the  organs  of  publicity  that  the  names 
of  those  who  sold  their  votes  were  known  to  the 
Court,  and  that  indictments  had  been  found  against 
them.  If  these  delinquents  would  come  to  Court 
and  confess,  they  would  be  treated  with  great 
leniency.  The  judge  ordinarily  imposed  a  fine  of 
twenty-five  dollars,  at  once  remitting  all  but  five 
dollars,  pronounced  a  sentence  of  six  months  in  the 
workhouse  at  Cincinnati,  which  was  at  once  sus- 
pended in  consideration  of  future  good  behaviour, 
and  finally  disfranchised  the  voter  for  five  years, 
this  part  of  the  penalty  being  absolute.  As  a  result, 
the  voters  of  this  county  have  been  reduced  from 
6,000  to  4,000.  The  judge  is  prepared  to  enforce 
the  same  drastic  measures  in  other  counties  in  his 
jurisdiction.  This  is  an  object  lesson  for  the  rest  of 
the  Republic. 

"  China  awake  and  at  work "  is  very  vividly 
described  by  Clarence  Poe,  who  announces  that 
within  eighteen  months  China  will  have  a  Parliament 
or  a  revolution.  He  urges  all  American  teachers, 
ministers  and  writers  to  help  in  supplying  the  moral 
guidance  needed. 

The  process  of  voting  out  the  liquor  traffic  is 
described  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Iglehart,  who  declares  that 
the  liquor,  war  will  not  probably  end  in  a  generation, 
but  the  American  saloon  is  so  un-American  that  it 
will  have  to  go.  There  is  no  place  for  it  in  an 
enlightened  Christian  civilisation. 

How  the  New  World  is  dependent  on  the  Old 
World,  even  for  its  feitilisers,  is  shown  in  a  paper  by 
Mr.  A.  B.  Reeve.  The  American  farmer  wants  potash 
from  the  great  deposits  in  Saxony.  The  German 
Government  has  imposed  an  export  tax  of  a  hundred 
per  cent.     He  hopes  for  better  terms. 


The  training  of  the  journalist  is  discussed  by  Mr. 
Herbert  W.  Horwill  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
January.  He  insists  that  "journalism  will  never 
become  a  close  profession.  No  trade  union  will  ever 
prevent  an  editor  from  printing  matter  that  suits  him, 
whether  the  contributor  is  a  Bachelor  of  Journalism 
or  not.  The  calling  of  a  writer  for  the  press  will  still 
be  open  to  everybody  who  has  access  to  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  with  a  little  strawberry  jam  to  fasten  the 
pages  of  manuscript  together," 
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:the  dutch  reviews. 

The  subject  of  Proportional  Representation  comes 
up  for  treatment  in  Vragen  des  Tij'ds,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  learn  that  the  movement  in  its  favour  is 
making  considerable  progress  in  Holland.  Most 
people  admit,  in  the  abstract,  that  the  constituencies 
should  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  each 
political  party  obtaining  representation  in  Parliament 
according  to  the  votes  cast  in  its  favour,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  anomaly  of  a  majority  of  voters  having  a 
minority  of  members,  but  the  trouble  is  to  devise  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  In  the  same  review  is  a 
contribution  on  the  reform  of  the  "  nameless  partner- 
ship," otherwise  the  Limited  Liability  Company.  The 
protection  of  the  shareholders  and  similar  matters  are 
discussed,  for  the  limited  company  is  becoming  very 
popular  in  the  Netherlands,  and  people  are  experienc- 
ing the  same  evils  as  exist  in  our  own  country.  The 
third  article  concerns  the  weak-minded  offenders 
against  the  laws  of  morality  and  property  ;  at  present 
they  are  usually  cast  into  prison  for  a  time,  but  that 
kind  of  treatment  is  good  for  neither  culprit  nor 
public.  The  law  should  be  more  elastic,  allowing  the 
authorities  to  confine  the  offender  in  some  lunatic  or 
other  asylum  until  he  be  pronounced  fit  to  return  to 
his  friends. 

The  first  two  contributions  to  De  Gids  consist  of  a 
powerful  dramatic  poem  and  a  good  short  story; 
then  we  have  an  essay  on  Imagination  and  Reality, 
which  shows  how  different  a  thing  may  be  from  the 
appearance  our  imagination  gives  it.  The  religious 
question  in  schools  is  agitating  our  Dutch  neighbours, 
and  a  writer  gives  a  sketch  of  various  opinions.  The 
neutral  attitude  in  schools  is  responsible  for  many  of 
the  evils  of  social  life,  according  to  one  party,  while 
another  fears  the  domination  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
or  some  other  sect  if  religious  teaching  is  permitted. 
The  concluding  article  deals  with  the  progress  made 
in  agriculture,  coffee  and  sugar  plantations,  fishery 
and  other  industrial  vocations  in  Java,  and  the  im- 
mense difficulties  which  beset  reform. 

Elsevier  is  an  art  issue  this  month,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  two  contributions  on  pictures,  followed  by  one  on 
artistic  utensils  of  Greek  origin. 

The  fortification  of  the  West  Scheldt  is  still  to  the 
fore,  and  De  Tijdspiegel  has  a  long  article  concerning 
the  opinions  expressed  by  certain  Belgian  and  French 
newspapers,  who  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  inimical 
to  the  interests  of  Belgium.  Have  the  Dutch  the 
right  to  stop  vessels  from  going  into  the  Scheldt  in 
times  of  war  and  in  certain  circumstances  ?  "  That  is 
the  question,"  and  it  is  warmly  debated.  In  a  Euro- 
pean conflict  this  may  prove  to  be  an  exceedingly 
important  matter.  In  another  article  we  have  an 
account  of  various  expeditions  in  New  Guinea  during 
the  past  few  years  and  the  knowledge  gained  as  a 
result  of  their  labours  j  the  island  is  losing  its  right  to 
the  title  of  terra  incognita. 


THE  SPANISH   REVIEWS. 

An  article  on  "  Greater  Spain,"  in  Espaiia  Moderna, 
principally  concerns  the  importance  of  Spanish  as  an 
international  language.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  Eng- 
lish comes  first  for  commercial  purposes,  then  French 
and  Spanish,  in  the  order  named ;  but  in  scientific 
matters  French  leads,  with  English  second  and 
Spanish  third.  The  writer  does  not  seem  to  recog- 
nise the  importance  of  the  German  language,  and 
there  may  be  some  of  his  readers,  even  among 
Spaniards,  who  are  not  quite  so  sure  about  the  place 
occupied  by  their  native  tongue  in  the  commercial 
and  scientific  worlds.  Another  article  in  this  review 
contains  an  appreciative  sketch  of  the  works  of  the 
Swedish  authoress,  Selma  Lagerloff. 

In  the  current  instalment  of  his  essays  on  "  Modern 
America,"  Sr.  Vicente  Gay  gives  some  interesting 
details  concerning  work  and  wages  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
He  gives  figures  concerning  the  earnings  of  men  in 
different  occupations,  with  further  figures  to  show 
the  cost  of  living,  and  then  sums  up  the  situation 
thus : — 

Taking  the  average  wage  of  an  industrial  workman  in  Buenos 
Ayres  at  four  dollars  (paper)  per  day,  or  about  one  hundred 
dollars  per  month,  his  necessary  living  expenses  are  about 
seventy  dollars,  thus  leaving  a  surplus  of  thirty  dollars  per 
month.. 

In  Nuestro  Tiempo  we  have  a  transcription  of  a 
paper  read  in  the  University  of  Chili  on  the  Chilian 
poet,  Ercilla,  and  his  epic  poem  known  as  "  La 
Araucana,"  evidently  because  it  refers  to  the  people 
or  country  known  as  "  Arauco."  The  paper  seems 
to  have  been  read  in  commemoration  of  the  cen- 
tenary of  independence  and  the  unveiling  of  a 
monument  to  Ercilla,  erected  by  the  Spanish  colony. 
Another  contribution  to  this  review  is  a  criticism  of 
Jaime  Balmes  and  his  works.  The  opinion  expressed 
is  not  altogether  favourable,  for  the  writer  declares 
that  Balmes  was  not  an  original  philosopher ;  but, 
taking  his  work  as  a  whole,  Balmes  deserves  esteem, 
for  he  made  the  most  praiseworthy  efforts  to  con- 
ciliate faith  and  life,  religion  and  science,  the  ideal 
and  the  positive,  the  Church  and  the  State,  liberty  and 
authority. 

The  articles  on  "  Mexican  Independence  "  are  con 
tinued  in  Ciudad  de  Dios. 

La  Ledum  devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
space  to  Count  Tolstoi.  The  failure  of  his  humane 
projects  is  attributed  by  the  writer  of  this  article  to 
the  fact  that  Tolstoi  was  not  able  to  comprehend  to 
the  full  extent  the  psychology  of  the  moujik  ;  he  did 
not  really  understand  them  and  they  did  not  com 
prehend  him.         

In  the  Scottish  Historical  Review)  for  October  there 
is  reprinted  a  small  collection  of  Jacobite 'songs. 
These  songs,  says  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  exist,  so  far  as 
he  can  learn,  in  only  a  single  copy,  now  in  the  Library 
of  the  British  Museum. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  1        thai  th<  ir  ; 
and   their  vivid  appi 
them  genuinely  popular,  wh 
provi  d  di  criminating  pan 

(tributes   an    apj  ■ 
•1      Rudyard     Kiplii 
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high  sense  of  civic  responsibility.     A  | 
culty  is  the  problem   of  suitable  penalti 
on  delinquents. 

Wagner  enthusiasts    will    1>. 
documented    article    by    halo    Pizzi    in    the    / 
£  Italia  asserting  the  Persian  origin  ol   the      li 
rand    Isolda,"    usually  considered    ol     Breton    origin.       In 
Certainly  the  resemblano 
the  story   of  the  opera  and 
eleventh  century  Persian  writer,  and 
from  an  ancient  national  legend. 
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Dr.  Stephenson's  Children  H  :on. 

The    Rassegna    Contemporanea   publish 
pathetic  account  of  a  recent  *-  Nationa 
at    Florence    held    for   the    put 
inaugurating    an    imperialist)  patriotic   movemi 
the  peninsula.     It  aims,  one  ,  at  cu 

military  spirit  at  home  and  a  "strong"  poliq 
it   is    opposed   to   all  "  infiltration   of 
mentality,"    and    hopes   to    train    tl 
country  to  look  forward  to  war  with 
day  will  inevitably  come   when  M  Italj 
vinced   that   the  conquest  of   colon 
expansion  are  not  the  rhetorical  desires  o: 

domination,  but  economic  necessities  of  vital  i  oling's  paper  on  strike* 

to  the  nation."     We  are  familiar  with   these  senl  where  noticed 
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Topics  of  the  Day  in  the  Periodicals  of  the  Month. 


HOME    AFFAIRS,    SOCIAL    AND     POLITICAL. 
Agriculture,  Land  : 

Small    Holdings    and    Peasant    Property,   by    C.    B. 

Russell,  "  Cornhill  Mag,"  Feb. 
Small   Holdings,    etc.,    abroad,    see    under    France, 

Italy. 
Woods  and  Forests,  "  Qrly.  Rev,"  Jan. 
Aliens  : 

The   Alien    Within    Our    Gates,   by   Sir   W.    Evans 

Gordon,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Feb. 
The  Problem  of  the  Criminal  Alien,  by  Sir  R.  Ander- 
son, "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Feb. 
Anarchy  : 

Anarchist  Propaganda  in     England,   by    G.,    "  Fort- 
nightly Rev,"  Feb. 
Armies  : 

Continuity   of  Tradition  at   the  War  Office,  by   Col. 

F.  N.  Maude,  "  United  Service  Mag,"  Feb. 
The  Real  Military  Problem,  by  Earl  Percy,  "  National 

Rev,"  Feb. 
Compulsory  Service,  by  Col.  Lonsdale  Hale,  "  Nine- 
teenth Cent,"  Feb. 
Ballooning,  Aerial  Navigation  : 

The   Wastage  of  Men,  Aeroplanes    and    Brains,   bv 

Prof.  G.  H.  Bryan,  "Cornhill  Mag,"  Fe> 
Aviation    in    1910,  bv  T.   F.  Farman,  "Blackwood," 

Feb. 
Wireless    Communication    from    Airships,    by   A.    F. 
Collins,  "  Cassier,"  Jan. 
Children  : 

A  Crusade  for  the  Child,  by  Olivia   Howard  Dunbar, 
"  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Jan. 
Co-operative  Movement  : 

Different    Forms  of  Co-operation,   by  Charles  Gide, 
"  Rev.  Gdnerale,"  Jan. 
Crime,  Piisons  : 

The  Press  and  Crime  in  France  ;  Symposium,  "  La 

Revue,"  Jan.  15. 
Repressive  Justice  and  the  Treatment  of  the  Insane  in 
France,  by  L.  Martin,  "  Grande  Rev,"  Jan.  25. 
Education  : 

High  Churchmen  and  Elementary  Education,  by  D.  C. 
Lathbury,  "  Contemp.  Rev,"  Feb. 
Electoral  (see  also  Parliamentary)  : 
The  British  Elections,  by  Britannicus,  "  North  Amer. 

Rev,"  Jan. 
The  General  Election  and  What  Next  ?  "  Qrly.  Rev," 
Jan. 
Eugenics  : 

Recent    Eugenic   Work,   by   A.    M.    Carr-Saunders, 
"  Economic  Rev,"  Jan. 
Invalidity    and     Old    Age    Insurance,    by    Dr.    E.     J. 

Schuster,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Feb. 
Ireland  : 
The  Demand  for  Home  Rule,  by  Sir  H.  A.  Blake, 

"Nineteenth  Cent,"  Feb. 
What  We  mean  by  Home  Rule,  by  John   Redmond, 

"T.  P.'sMag,"  Feb. 
Home     Rule     or    Rome    Rule,    by    P.     F.     Cronin, 

"  Canadian  Mag,"  Jan. 
"  And  Ulster  will  be  right,"  by  W.  Moore,  "  National 

Rev,"  Feb. 
Ireland  and  Tariff  Reform,  by  H.  B.  Leech,  "National 
Rev,"  Feb. 
Kundschaftsdiensts,    by    Col.   de    La     Poer    Beresford, 
"  National  Rev,"  Feb. 


Labour    Problems  : 

The  Right  to  Work  : 

Fay,  C.  R.,  on,  "  Economic  Rev,"  Jan. 
Unsigned  Article  on,  "  Edinburgh  Rev,"  Jan. 

Strikes,  by  J.  H.  Schooling,  "  Windsor  Mag,"  Feb. 
Marriage  Laws  : 

A  Woman's  View  of  Divorce,   by  Mrs.  ^Frederic   Har- 
rison, "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Feb. 

On    Certain    Aspects    of    Divorce,   by    Lady   Laura 
Ridding,  "  Church  Qrly,"  Jan. 

The  Problem  of  Divorce  (in  America),  by  R.  C.  Dorr, 
"  Forum,"  Jan. 
Navies  : 

Politics    and  National    Defence,   by   Commander   E. 
Hamilton  Currey,  "  United  Service  Mag,"  Feb. 

Armaments  and   Peace,  by  Archibald   Hurd,  "  Fort- 
nightly Rev,"  Feb. 

The   Leading  Navies  of  the  World,  by  Adm.  Rosen- 
dahl,  "  Deutsche  Rev,"  Jan. 

The  English  and  the  German  Navies,  by  A.    Tanif, 
"Questions  Diplomatiques,"  Jan.  1. 

American   Naval  Expenditure,  by   A.  G.  McClellan, 
"Atlantic  Mthly,"  Jan. 
Old  Age  Pens  ons  : 

Old  Age  Pensions  :  a  Problem  of  the  Day,  "  English- 
man," Feb. 

The  Problem  of  Old  Age,  by  Percy  Alden,  "  Chautau- 
quan,"  Jan. 

Will  the  United  States  ever  need  an  Old  Age  Pension 
Law?  by  D.  L.  F.  Woodward,  "  Chautauquan,"  Jan. 
Parliamen'ary,   Political  (see  also  Electoral)  : 

The  Political  Predicament,  "  Edinburgh  Rev,"  Jan. 

The    Machinery    of    Constitutional    Amendment,    by 
J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Feb. 

The  Democracv  and  the  Political  Crisis,  by  Wilfrid 
Ward,  "  Dublin  Rev,"  Jan. 

Drifting  Down  Stream,   by  A.  A.  Baumann,   "  Fort- 
nightly Rev,"  Feb. 

Universal     Suffrage    and     Parliamentarism,     by    M. 
Charnay,  "  Nouvelle  Rev,"  Jan.  1. 

The  Referendum  and  the  Plebiscite,  by  Yves  Guyot, 
"  Contemp.  Rev,"  Feb. 
Savings    banks,    Rural   Banks  : 

Rural   (Raiffaisen)    Banks    in    Spain,   by   N.    Noguer, 
"Mouvement  Social,"  Jan. 
Socialism,   Social   Problems,  etc.  : 

The  Cost  of  Living  of  the  Working  Classes,  "  Edin- 
burgh Rev,"  Jan. 

Socialism  and  Human  Achievement,  by  J.  O.  Fagan, 
"  Atlantic  Mthly,"  Jan. 

Social  Democracy  in  Germany  and  Elsewhere,  by  K. 
Waltemath,  "  Preussische  Jahrbiicher,"  Jan. 
Theatres  : 

The    Drama   and   the    Play,  by  A.    Colton,   "  North 
Amer.  Rev,"  Jan. 

The  Native  English  Drama,  by  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson, 
"  National  Rev,"  Feb. 

The  Open  Air  Theatre,  by   L.  Wollmar,  "  Nord  und 
Sud,"  Jan.  15. 
Womsn  : 

Is    Woman    Suffrage   important?    by    M.    Eastman, 
"  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Jan. 

The  Suffrage  Spirit,  by  J.  R.  W.  Tanner,  "  English- 
woman," Feb. 

A    Platform   for   Women,    by   R.  J.   Lose,   "  Forum," 
Jan. 
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COLONIAL    AND    FOR 
Foreign   Policy  : 

Po  nd  'Pari 

Swift  Ma«  N< 
Peace    Movement,   etc.  : 
J  ngland's  I 

The  Declaration  ol 

Fortnightly  I 
Immunity  ol    Private   I 

I. in. 
Africa  : 

Spain   'and    M 

Diplomatiques,"  Jan.  i. 
The  N'Goko  Sanj 

M.  Laborder. 
Missions  on  the  Belgian   I 
"Grande  Rev,"  J  i 
Asia  (see  also  India,  Hbel    : 

European  Dominion  in  Asia,  "  Edinbi 
Austria-Hungary  (see  also  Bosnian  I 
Austria-Hungary   and   Italy,   by 
Rev,"  Jan. 
Bosnian   Provinces  : 
The  Emigration  of  Mussulmans   from    t 
Provinces,  by  G.  Gravier,  "  Rev. 
Canada  : 

The  Nationalist  Movement,  bvjol. 
Mag,"  Jan. 
France  : 

The  Public  Conscience,  by  -\. 

Jan.  25. 
True  Decentralisation,  by  J.  de  Bonnefon,  "  N 

Rev,"  Jan.  15. 
The   d'Hondt    Method    and    Propotti 

Buisson  and  M.  Equer,  " Grand) 
The  Referendum  and  the  Plebiscite,  I 

"  Contemp.  Rev,"  Feb. 
The    Grievances    of    Railway    Workers,    by    (  r. 

"  Mouvement  Social."  Jan. 
The  Political  Situation   since  t 

J.  L.  Breton,  "  Sozialistische  Mi 
The    Rural   Exodus,    by    F.    Ledoux, 

Jan.  t  and  2;. 
Small  Holdings,  by  D.  Zolla,  "  Corresj>oi, 
Public    Insecurity  in    France,   b' 
"  La  Revue,"  J  in.  15. 
Germany  (see  also  Alsace-Lorraim 

The  Kaiser's  Conquest,  bv  Britannicu 

Rev,"  Feb. 
The  Priced  .1  German-EnglMi  Ententi 

Delbriick,  "  Contemp. 
From   Reval   to    Potsdam,   by    \.     1 

nightly  Rev,"  Feb. 
Succession    Duties,    by  Hen  he 

Jahrbiicher,"  Jan. 
The   National    Economy  and   the  Trad- 
E.  Bernstein,  "  Sozialistische  M01 
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LANGUAGES   AND    LETTER-WRITING. 


THE  Revue  Universitaire  for  January  contains 
some  very  interesting  articles  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  the  education  of  girls,  especially  those 
destined  to  be  teachers.  Apropos  of  this,  Mdlle. 
Teutscher  tells  of  her  dismay  when,  beginning  her 
professional  life,  she  was  called  upon  to  give  lectures 
to  her  pupils  upon  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  Cer- 
tainly for  one  year  she  had  studied  the  subject  for  an 
hour  a  week,  but  of  what  use  was  that  when  she  had 
so  large  a  field  to  cover  ?  The  demand  is  therefore 
for  a  special  school  for  the  thorough  classical  teaching 
of  girls,  and  meanwhile  they  should,  when  the  parents 
demand  it,  be  permitted  to  attend  the  lectures  given 
in  the  boys'  Lyce'es.  A  girl  is  already  attending  certain 
lectures  at  the  Lyce'e  Buffon.  But  the  sting  lies  in 
the  tail  of  the  article.  It  is  asserted  that  only  a  com- 
plete, methodical,  prolonged  classical  education  can 
bear  the  fruit  of  the  education  of  the  mind.  What  a 
burden  for  those  who  desire  mental  training,  and 
what  a  contrast  to  a  letter  just  received  from 
America ! 

Illinois,  January  5th,  191 1. 
Last  winter,  through  your  aid  and  that  of  my  P'rench  teacher 
I  secured  a  French  correspondent  who  lives  in  Brussels.  I  must 
say  that  the  enjoyment  and  good  I  have  obtained  from  her 
letters  has  been  almost  unlimited.  They  are  not  only  interest- 
ing but  instructive,  so  full  of  the  life  of  her  people.  The 
conditions  of  her  life  are  so  different  from  those  of  my  own  and 
of  most  American  girls,  that  news  from  her  is  almost  like 
hearing  from  another  world.  Yet  we  have  become  fast 
friends,  although  distant  as  regards  space.  Such  a  corre- 
spondence with  one  who  lives  in  a  far-off  country  and 
speaks  a  strange  tongue  stimulates  an  interest  in  that  lan- 
guage that  a  great  amount  of  reading  will  fail  to  do,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  more  schools  would  adopt  the  plan  of 
securing  foreign  correspondents  for  their  students  there  would 
be  increased  interest  in  foreign  languages.  I  feel  a  great 
deal  more  pride  in  my  French  knowledge  since  I  have  been 
putting  it  to  some  practical  use. 

ESPERANTO. 

A  well-known  newspaper  has  gravely  published  a 
letter  from  a  correspondent  in  Copenhagen.  This 
correspondent,  who  writes  that  he  knows  three 
languages  and  his  own,  and  travels  in  three  countries, 
does  not,  one  may  presume,  need  a  help-language 
at  present.  However,  he  informs  us  that  Esperanto  is 
quite  dead,  as  in  his  travels  he  has  never  met  an 
Esperantist,  though  in  the  boarding-house  where  he 
stays  are  people  from  several  countries.  The  quaint- 
ness  of  his  logic  is  amusing,  indeed  !  Why,  in  London 
even  there  are  boarding-houses  where  three  or  four 
languages  are  spoken,  and  Esperanto  is  never  heard  ; 
but  that  only  proves  that  the  inmates  all  know  enough 
English  to  get  about,  and  therefore  have  never  queried 
about  London  Esperantists.  If  I  go  to  Paris  I  don't 
write  to  the  Esperanto  centre  first,  because  I  know 
French  well  enough  to  get  on  on  my  own  ;  but  it  is 
quite  a  different  thing  if  I  want  to  stay  in  Spain  or 
Italy.  However,  the  correspondent  concludes  that 
Esperanto  is  an  ideal  language,  only  he  prefers  Eng- 


lish. I  agree  with  both  his  statements,  so  will  forgive 
his  want  of  logic  in  inferring  that  because  his  co- 
boarders  do  not  speak  Esperanto  therefore  it  is 
dead. 

The  Revuo  for  January  contains  the  opening 
chapters  of  the  Book  of  Exodus  by  Dr.  Zamenhof. 
Translated  direct  from  "the  Hebrew  by  a  scholar  to 
whom  Hebrew  is  a  second  mother-tongtre,  it  is  a 
valuable  literary  acquisition,  to  say  the  least.  It 
would  be  even  worth  while  for  the  Bible  lover  to 
learn  Esperanto  in  order  to  re-read  the  story  in  this 
new  dress.  Here  is  a  small  specimen  from  chapter 
vii.  :  "  Iru  al  Faraono  matene  .  .  .  diru  al  li  :  la 
Eternulo,  Dio  de  la  Hebreoj,  sendis  min  al  vi,  por 
diri :  permesu  al  Mia  popolo  iri  kaj  fari  al  Mi  servon 
en  la  dezerto." 

The  Revuo,  amongst  other  interesting  matter,  has 
an  amusing  contribution  about  a  dangerous  epidemic. 
The  writer  meets  a  friend,  whose  unusually  brilliant 
eyes  make  him  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with  him. 
The  friend  pulls  him  on  one  side,  and  says  eagerly, 
"  Have  you  ever  heard  about  Esperanto  ?  "  Laugh- 
ingly saying  "  No,  and  I  am  not  at  all  curious,"  he  is 
nevertheless  compelled  to  take  a  little  book  and  pro- 
mise to  read  it,  and  the  epidemic  seizes  him;  he 
conveys  it  to  two  others,  and  in  a  month  a  hundred 
are  alive  with  it,  and  soon  the  whole  region  round 
about  is  infected. 

The  official  organ  of  the  Vagabond  Club  is  no 
longer  mimeographed  but  printed.  The  January 
number  contains  a  delightful  little  message  from  Dr. 
Zamenhof — it  is  a  prose  poem,  and  would  lose  too 
much  if  translated  into  English,  so  I  can  only  recom- 
mend friends  to  subscribe  their  half-crowns  for  the 
charming  little  artists'  magazine,  of  which  Miss  Oxen- 
ford  is  editress. 

A  Congress  of  the  first  importance  will  take  place 
in  London,  26th  to  29th  July  next,  at  the  London 
University.  Lord  Weardale  is  the  President  and 
Gustav  Spiller,  63  South  Hill  Park,  Hampstead,  the 
Secretary  of  the  first  Universal  Races  Congress.  Its 
object  is  to  discuss  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge 
and  the  modern  conscience  the  general  relations  sub- 
sisting between  the  peoples  of  the  West  and  those  of 
the  East,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  between  them  a 
fuller  understanding,  the  most  friendly  feelings,  and  a 
heartier  co-operation.  Naturally  a  common  speech 
medium  is  one  subject  of  discussion,  and  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Zamenhof  is  upon  the  programme. 

The  death  of  Professor  Mayor  has  removed  one  of 
our  most  venerable  members  from  our  ranks.  Those 
of  us  who  heard  his  emphatic  Esperanto  speech  at 
Cambridge  are  not  likely  to  forget  the  old  man,  over 
eighty  then,  who  not  only  spoke  but  wrote  repeatedly 
his  dictum,  "  Every  child  should  learn  Esperanto 
as  a  first  foreign  tongue."  The  January  British 
Esperantist  contains  an  appreciation  of  him  by  Oscar 
Browning. 


Books  of  the  Month. 
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<  riay's  country  churchyard 
may  have  been  intrinsi<  ally 
greater  than  thi  who 

have  made  history  or  the 
poets  who  have   sung  then 

achievements.   But  of  them 

the  world  can  take  no 
count.  Nowadays,  when 
everybody  hears  every- 
thing about  everyb 
else,  the  suffrages  of  the 
world  at  any  time  can  be 
taken  as  to  who  are  tin- 
greatest  and  the  best  of 
living  men  and  women. 
The  suffrages  of  the 
moment  may  be  mistaken. 
But  for  the  moment  they 
are  decisive. 

Florem  e       Nightingale 
and  1  lani.  t  Beech*  •  - 
were    probably    the    best 
known,    the    best    loved, 
and    the    gi  women 

of  their  respective  nati 
if   greatness   be    mi 
byachievement.  Onewrol 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  the  other  was  tl 
Lamp  in  the  Crimean  War.     Both 
curious  coincidence  that  the  -  which  tlv 

vacated  have  been  occupied   by  two  won 
whom  wrote  a  famous  novel,  and  tlv  ble 

in  social  service.     "  Die  Waflen  nly 

story  which  has  produced  a  political 
to  that  of  "  Uncle  Tom,"  and 
Florence  Nightingale  of  the  slums  of  t 
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and  tb  ed.     She 

-t  member  of  a  large  family,  sensitive, 
emotional,  and    with    a   precocious    conscience,  and 
-sge  intuitions  prophetic  of  things  to  come. 
In   her  reminiscences   she  recalls  the  horror  she 
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.perienced  when  she  realised  that  she  had  told  a 
',  and  her  dread  that  her  father  miqht  die  before 
e  had  time  to  confess  her  guilt.  Before  she  was 
n,  when  she  was  for  the  first  time  brought  face  to 
ce  with  the  squalid  poverty  of  the  nearest  town, 
•me  vision  of  her  destiny  seems  to  have  flitted 
jfore  her  eyes  :— 

1  remember  launching  at  my  father  the  pertinent  inquiry  why 
'ople  lived  in  such  horrid  little  houses  so  close  together,  and 
at  after  receiving  his  explanation  I  declared  with  much 
mness  when  I  grew  up  I  should  of  course  have  a  large  house, 
it  it  would  not  be  built  among  the  other  large  houses,  but 
jht  in  the  midst  of  horrid  little  houses  like  these. 

Another  premonition  was  hidden  beneath  a  some- 
hat  obscure  symbol  : — 

I  dreamed  night  after  night  that  everyone  in  the  world  was 
:ad  excepting  myself,  and  that  upon  me  rested  the  responsi- 
bly of  making  a  waggon-wheel  ....  The  affairs  of  the  world 
mid  not  be  resumed  until  at  least  one  wheel  could  be  made 
id  something  started. 

She  worshipped  her  father,  and  imitated  and 
beyed  him  in  all  things.  She  tried  in  vain  to 
:quire  his  "  miller's  thumb,"  and  feared  nothing  so 
luch  as  to  bring  discredit  upon  his  name.  He 
;ems  to  have  been  a  sensible  man,  to  judge  from  his 
;ply  when  little  Jane  came  to  him  with  her  childish 
ead  big  with  the  problem  of  fore-ordination.  "  I 
:ar,"  he  said,  "  that  you  and  I  have  not  the  kind  of 
finds  that  can  ever  understand  fore-ordination  very 
ell.  Better  not  give  too  much  time  to  it.  It  docs 
ot  matter  very  much  whether  you  understand  fore- 
rdination  or  not,  but  it  is  very  important  not  to 
retend  to  understand  what  you  don't  understand, 
id  that  you  must  always  be 'honest  inside  yourself, 
hatever  happens." 

Fore-ordination  ceased  to  trouble  her,  but  she  and 
le  other  children  seem  to  have  practised  strange 
agan  rites.  "  We  erected  an  altar  beside  the  stream 
)  which  for  several  years  we  brought  all  the  snakes 
e  killed  during  our  excursions."  In  autumn  they 
ffered  on  the  same  altar  one  out  of  every  hundred 
lack  walnuts  that  they  gathered,  and  then  poured  a 
itcher  full  of  cider  over  the  whole.  They  also 
urned  a  favourite  book  or  two  on  this  pyre, 
nother  quaint  thing  she  mentions  :  that  together 
ith  her  brothers  she  always  said  the  Lord's  Prayer 
1  Latin,  because  it  seemed  more  religious  than  plain 
English. 

When  she  was  fifteen  she  made  her  first  acquaint- 
nce  with  death,  which  leads  her  to  protest  against 
le  effort  so  often  made  to  shield  children  from  all 
lat  has  to  do  with  death  or  sorrow.  "  They  too 
ish  to  climb  steep  stairs  and  to  eat  their  bread  with 
:ars."  It  was  about  the  same  time  that  her  father's 
Dncern  for  the  death  of  Mazzini  exhilarated  her 
ith  the  consciousness  that  impersonal  and  inter- 
ational  relations  are  actual  facts  and  not  mere 
brases.  For  her  father  ever  "  wrapt  her  in  his  large 
lan's  doublet,  careless  did  it  fit  or  no."  John  H. 
ddams  not  merely  begot  the  body — he  trained  the 
lind  and   inspired   the  soul  of  his  daughter.     After 


her  father,  Abraham  Lincoln  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  potent  influence  in  her  life.  More  even  than 
George  Washington,  Old  Abe  has  become  the  patron 
saint  of  Western  America. 

Jane  never  went  to  college.  But  the  seminary  at 
Rockford  was  a  college  in  all  but  in  name,  which  it 
afterwards  acquired.  Her  father  preferred  that  his 
daughter  should  substitute  for  a  university  course  a 
tour  through  Europe.  At  Rockford  Jane  Addams 
found  herself  in  an  atmosphere  of  intensity  and  a 
fever  of  preparation  due  to  the  spirit  of  missionary 
fervour  which  animated  the  school.  The  girls  were 
so  keen  that  they  drugged  themselves  with  opium  in 
order  the  better  to  understand  De  Quincey,  and  they 
read  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall"  as  a  holiday  task 
in  the  vacation.  Jane's  taste  in  reading  had  been 
stimulated  when  a  mere  child  by  a  reward  of  two 
shillings  given  by  her  father  for  each  "  Life  of 
Plutarch,"  and  one  shilling  for  each  volume  of  Irving' s 
"  Life  of  Washington "  which  she  could  prove  she 
had  read. 

The  works  of  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Browning,  and 
the  Greek  Testament  were  her  spiritual  pasture.  But 
she  was  never  "converted."  There  was  a  dead  set 
made  at  her  to  persuade  her  to  consecrate  her  life  to 
foreign  missions.  They  prayed  for  her  and  at  her. 
But  all  in  vain.  She  was.  singularly  unresponsive  to 
all  forms  of  emotional  appeal.  She  was  fascinated 
by  an  ideal  of  mingled  learning,  piety  and  physical 
labour  more  nearly  exemplified  by  the  Port  Royalists 
than  by  any  others.  She  makes  the  shrewd  remark 
that  this  moral  resistance  of  hers,  this  changing  to 
an  individual  conviction  in  opposition  to  the  tremen- 
dous moral  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  her  to 
secure  her  conversion  and  consecration  to  the 
mission  field,  was  the  best  moral  training  she  received 
at  school : — ■ 

Nothing  aided  me  to  stand  on  my  own  feet  and  to  select  what 
seemed  reasonable  from  this  wilderness  of  dogma  (socialist, 
anarchist,  etc.,  in  after  life)  so  much  as  my  early  encounter 
with  genuine  zeal  and  affectionate  solicitude  associated  with 
what  1  could  not  accept  as  the  whole  truth. 

After  four  years  at  Rockford,  Jane  Addams  decided 
that  she  would  study  medicine  and  live  among  the 
poor.  She  left  Rockford,  then  a  full  blown  college, 
in  1881,  at  the.  age  of  twenty-three.  But  it  was  not 
till  1889  that  she  found  her  vocation  : — 

During  most  of  that  time  T  was  absolutely  at  sea — so  far  as 
any  moral  purpose  was  concerned — clinging  only  to  the  desire 
to  live  in  a  really  living  world,  and  refusing  to  be  content  with 
a  shadowy  intellectual  or  aesthetic  reflection  of  it. 

The  story  of  how  she  found  her  vocation  is  very 
interesting.  It  was  no  straight  path,  seeing  that  it 
began  with  a  development  of  her  spinal  trouble,  which 
laid  her  on  her  back  for  six  months  soon  after  she 
entered  the  Woman's  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia. 
After  passing  her  first  year's  examination  she  was 
ordered  to  spend  two  years  in  Europe.  She  suffered 
much  from  nervous  depression  •  never,  indeed,  did 
she  ever  become  robust  and  strong.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  learn  that  the  first  call  to  her  life-work  came  to 
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temperament,  but  her  devotion  I 

ably  a  greater  stimulus  to  her  moral  life  than   1 

( 'hrist. 

After  two  years  spent  in  1  ind  III; 

returned  to  Europe.     This  time  thi 
more  laid  its  hand  upon  her.      She  arm 
Besant  was  in  full  swing  with  thi 
It  was  her  first  initiation  into  the  world  ol 
Then  .sin-  was  attrai  ted  alternately  by  the 
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her   hope    for   a  Cathedral    oi    Human 
enough   to  house  a  fellowship  of  common  i    rp 
and  beautiful  enough  to  persuade  nun  to  hoi 
the  vision  of  human  solidarity.     A  i 
Hull  House  was  to  be. 

The  final    impetus  which   launc 
destined  career  came  to  her  of  all  places  in  thi 
at  a  Spanish  bull-tight:     She  had  been   laid  U| 
sciatica  at   Rome,  and  after  a  convalescence  on  the 
Riviera  she  went  to  Madrid.    There  had  been  for  so: 
time  past  slowly  forming  in  her  mind  the  idea  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  rent  a  hoi 
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and  improve  the  conditions  in  the  industrial  world  of 
Chicago. 

Of  the  work  which  Jane  Addams  has  done  since 
then  there  is  no  need  to  speak  here  : — 

From  the  first  it  seemed  understood  that  we  were  ready  to 
perform  the  humblest  neighbourhood  services.  We  were  asked 
to  wash  the  new-born  babies  and  to  prepare  the  dead  for  burial, 
to  nurse  the  sick,  and  to  mind  the  children. 

They  did  all  these  things,  and  more  besides.  They 
made  Hull  House  a  social  centre  for  all  that  enlivens 
and  brightens  life.  They  founded  all  manner  of 
clubs,  libraries,  reading-rooms  and  picture  galleries. 
They  started  co-operative  societies,  boarding  houses, 
and  gymnasia.  At  a  time  when  to  call  a  man  an 
anarchist  was  sufficient  to  ruin  him  in  Chicago,  Hull 
House  opened  its  hospitable  doors  to  all  the  dreamers 
and  all  the  outcasts  of  the  world.  All  civic  reformers 
found  in  Hull  House  their  Mecca.  The  social  re- 
former, who  was  spending  his  strength  in  a  struggle 
for  factory  legislation,  found  in  Hull  House  a  never- 
failing  harbour  of  refuge  where  he  could 
refit  and  from  which  he  could  sally  forth 
with  renewed  courage. 

And  in  the  midst  of  this  multifarious  net- 
work of  useful  activities  was  Miss  Addams, 
quiet,  self-possessed,  business-like,  resource- 
ful, the  mother  confessor  of  Halsted  Street, 
the  friend  and  the  counsellor  of  all  who  were 
in  distress.  The  orphans  of  the  heart  all 
look  to  her  for  shelter  and  for  consolation. 
Nor  do  they  ever  look  in  vain.  From  the 
establishment  of  a  creche  for  the  newly  born 
to  arranging  for  the  burial  of  the  aged  alien, 
Miss  Addams  and  her  coadjutors  are  always 
on  hand,  always  willing,  always  ready. 
Slowly  it  came  to  be  recognised  that  Hull 
House  was  the  most  notable  thing  in 
Chicago.  Buildings  increased  and  multi- 
plied until  Hull  House  sat  like  a  brooding 
hen  in  the  midst  of  a  dozen  affiliated  build- 
ings. Miss  Addams  became  a  power  in  the 
eity.  When  the  corrupt  elements  failed  to 
terrorise  her  they  tried  to  bribe  her,  and  with 
equal  lack  of  success. 

Although  identified  with  no  Church,  Hull 
House  has  gone  far  to  realise  the  founder's 
early  dream  of  a  "  Cathedral  of  Humanity," 
as  lofty  as  the  love  of  God  and  wide  as  all 
the  wants  of  man. 

In  the  book,  "Twenty  Years  at  Hull 
House,"  there  are  many  chapters  full  of  help- 
ful and  suggestive  experiences  gained  in 
nandling  the  problems  of  poverty.  Lord 
Morley,  Frederic  Harrison,  Benjamin  Kidd, 
John  Burns,  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and 
any  number  of  other  notables  have  visited 
Hull  House  and  taken  part  in  the  discussions 
if  which  it  is  the  centre.  I  heartily  wish  we 
had  a  Hull  House  in  Houndsditch.  It 
would  do  more  for  civilisation  than  anything 


else.  But  to  have  a  Hull  House  you  must  have  a  Jan« 
Addams,  and  where  is  such  another  to  be  found  ? 
We  may  well  be  proud  that  it  was  the  East  End  of 
London  that  started  her,  and  Toynbee  Hall  that  gave 
her  an  example.  But  no  British  patriotism  can  blind 
us  to  the  fact  that  in  the  matter  of  Social  Settlements 
Hull  House  leads  the  world. 

II.— BARONESS   VON   SUTTNER. 

Jane  Addams  was  a  democrat  by  descent  and  by 
conviction.  Bertha  von  Suttner  was  an  aristocrat  by 
birth  and  by  marriage.  Her  certificate  of  baptism 
describes  her  as  Bertha  Sophia  Felicita,  Countess 
Kinsky  of  Chinic  and  Tettau,  legitimate  (posthumous) 
daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Franz  Joseph,  Count 
Kinsky,  retired  Royal  and  Imperial  Lieutenant,  Field 
Marshal,  and  actual  Chamberlain.  Jane  Addams 
never  married.  So  far  as  her  book  goes  we  have 
no  hint  that  she  ever  felt  any  disposition  to  marry. 


The  Baroness  Von  Suttner. 
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With   Baroness  von  Suttner   :  of 

her  whole  existi  • 

A>  Jane    Add  npted   i 

ID.    •   l>y  lh( 
promise  of  Toj  n 

US  that   it   was   | 

klc,  and  1 !  .  Pratt  « 

to  take  in  the  \<  It  * 

London    Pea<  e 
Pratt,  which  started  hci  on  I, 
So  we  have  a  share  in  In  ah  t 
who  are  threat  enough  not  to  sin  ink  fi 
ing  their  obligation. 

Baroness   von    Su  >k   is   very   \i\ 

especially  in  its  earliei  chapters,  which  deal  with  I 
life    before    she    became  ^t. 

by  dreaming   i  mall  child  that   she  would 

the  bride   of   I  rancis  Joseph.     ;  got  o. 

that  when  he    married    Elizabeth.     Then 
head    over    ears    in    love  with  a    young    man    * 
whom  she  danced,  but  who  did  not  re.  ipi 
affection.     Her  first  proposal  of  mania 
when   she  was  thirteen.       When 
she  was  betrothed  to  an  elderly  millionaire,  but  I 
first  time  he  kissed  her  she  was  :   with 

violent  revulsion  of  feeling  she  broke  off  tl 
ment.      Then    she   fell    in    love   with    a    prince   from 
the  Caucasus,  but  that  also  came  to  nothing, 
devoted  herself  to  singing  in  the  hope  that  she  would 
be  a  prima  donna,  and,   from  practising  music  with 
Prince  Wittgenstein,  fell  in  love  with  him. 
engaged  to  be  married,  but  he  died  when  on  a  \ 
to  America.     Her  mother  gambled  aw 
fortune  owing  to  a  belief  in  her  elairv. 
however,    would    not     work     in     ti 
Bertha   thereupon  decided    to  earn   her   own  livi 
and  accepted  an  engagement  in  the  household  • 
Von   Suttners.      II  ere    >he   met    her  destiny  in  I 
voting  Baron.      It  was  a  mutual   passion,  hut  a 
less  one,  as  the  mother  would  not  listen  to  the  not 
of  a  marriage  which   Bertha    hera  If   i 
impossible.       She    therefore    w<  nt  and 

household  manager  to  Alfred   N  the  founi 

the    Nobel    prizes.     It    was  only   lor   a   little  wta 
however.      The    young    Baron    and   she  ^found 
insupportable  without  each  otto 
eloped  together  and   lived  happil) 
They  were   very   poor,  but   they  had   t  in  the 

Caucasus,  where  she  earned  a  scanty  living  with  1 
pen.     After  some  years  the  Suttner  fami. 
and  the  young  couple  wen-  receive  <\  hack, 
ing  prodigals,  to  the  family  seat  at  Harmanstadt 

During   all    these  altbouj  had    li 

through  the  Italian,  the  Danish,,  the  Austrian.  . 
French  wars,  she  took   no  interest  in  the  question 
war  or  peace.      Nothing  is  mor- 

that  a  woman  destined  to  he  so  prominent  among  the 
pacificists  lived  till   her   fortieth   year   in 
absolute  indifference  to  the  question  with  which 
name  was  destined  to  be  so  clc 
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The  following  extracts  give  in  consecutive  order  the 
gradual  evolution  of  Alfred  Nobel's  ideas  on  peace. 
When  he  read  her  "  Lay  Down  your  Arms,"  he  wrote 
April  ist,  1890  : — 

I  have  just  finished  reading  your  admirable  masterpiece.  We 
are  told  that  there  are  two  thousand  languages — one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  too  many — but  certainly  there  is 
not  one  in  which  your  delightful  work  should  not  be  translated, 
read,  and  studied. 

How  long  did  it  take  you  to  write  this  marvel?  You  shall 
tell  me  when  next  I  have  the  honour  and  happiness  of  pressing 
your  hand — that  amazonian  hand  which  so  valiantly  makes  war 
an  war. 

Five  years  before,  in  1885,  he  had  written  to 
her  : — 

What  shall  I  tell  you  of  myself,  a  shipwreck  of  youth,  of  joy, 
of  hope  ?  An  empty  heart  whose  inventory  is  a  while — or  grey 
—page  ? 

In  1 89 1,  Alfred  Nobel  wrote  rejoicing  over  her 
pleadings  against  "  that  horror  of  horrors — war,"  but, 
he  added,  "  My  thoughts  are  mostly  wandering 
tow-ards  another  Commonwealth  where  silenced  souls 
are  misery-proof." 

Later  in  the  same  year  he  sent  her  ^80  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  Austrian  Peace  Society  and  the 
Roman  Congress  of  Peace,  but  curiously  enough,  like 
all  other  rich  men,  he  could  not  understand  what 
great  expenses  either  the  Peace  League  or  the  Peace 
Congress  can  have  to  bear.  He  proceeds  to  propound 
a  plan  of  his  own — a  one  year's  truce.     He  says  : — 

Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask,  for  example,  that  for  one  year 
the  European  Governments  should  engage  to  refer  to  a  tribunal 
formed  for  this  purpose  any  difference  arising  between  them  ; 
or,  if  they  should  refuse  to  take  this  step,  to  defer  every  act  of 
hostility  until  the  expiration  of  the  period  stipulated  ? 

And  suppose  that  in  spite  of  everything  a  quarrel  should 
break  out  between  two  Governments,  do  you  not  think  that 
nine  times  out  of  ten  they  would  calm  down  during  the  obliga- 
tory armistice  which  they  would  have  to  respect  ? 

In  1892  he  came  to  the  Peace  Congress  at  Berne. 
After  the  Congress  was  over  she  and  her  husband 
visited  Nobel  at  Zurich.  She  had  then  started  a 
monthly  review  in  the  cause  of  peace,  and  proposed 
to  send  it  to  him  with  other  publications,  to  give 
him  not  only  information  but  enthusiasm.  He 
replied  : — 

"  All  right,  try  for  that — I  like  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  able 
to  feel  enthusiasm,  a  capacity  which  my  experiences  in  life,  and 
my  fellow-men,  have  greatly  weakened." 

At  Zurich  Nobel  and  I  even  agreed  that  we  would  write  a 
book  together,  a  polemic  against  everything  that  keeps  the 
world  in  wretchedness  and  stupidity.  Nobel  was  very  strongly 
inclined  to  Socialism  in  his  views  ;  thus,  he  said  it  was  improper 
for  rich  men  to  leave  their  property  to  their  relatives  ;  he 
regarded  great  inheritances  as  a  misfortune,  for  they  have  a 
paralysing  effect. 

Talking  of  how  war  might  be  stopped,  Nobel 
said  : — "  Perhaps  my  factories  will  put  an  end  to  war 
sooner  than  your  Congresses  ;  on  the  day  when  two 
army  corps  may  mutually  annihilate  each  other  in  a 
second,  probably  all  civilised  nations  will  recoil  with 
horror  and  disband  their  troops." 

It  was  at  this  visit  Nobel  first  propounded  the  idea 
of  a  peace  prize.     He  said  : — 

I   should  like  to  dispose  of  a  part  of  my  fortune  by  founding 


a  prize  to  be  granted  every  five  years — say  six  times,  for  if  in 
thirty  years  they  have  not  succeeded  in' reforming  the  present 
system  they  will  infallibly  relapse  into  barbarism. 

The  prize  would  be  awarded  to  him  or  to  her  who  had 
caused  Europe  to  make  the  longest  strides  toward  ideas  of 
general  pacification. 

I  am  not  speaking  to  you  of  disarmament,  which  can  be 
achieved  only  very  slowly  ;  I  am  not  even  speaking  to  you  of 
obligatory  arbitration  between  nations.  But  this  result  ought 
to  be  reached  soon — and  it  can  be  attained — to  wit,  that  all 
States  shall  with  solidarity  agree  to  turn  against  the  first 
aggressor.  Then  wars  will  become  impossible.  And  the 
result  would  be  to  force  even  the  most  quarrelsome  State  to 
have  recourse  to  a  tribunal  or  else  remain  tranquil.  If  the 
Triple  Alliance,  instead  of  comprising  only  three  States,  should 
enlist  all  States,  the  peace  of  the  centuries  would  be  assured. 

The  Baroness  kept  Nobel  constantly  posted  as  to 

the  progress  of  the   peace   movement.     In   his  last 

letter    to    her,     dated    November    21st,     1896,    he 

wrote : — 

I  am  enchanted  to  see  that  the  peace  movement  is  gaining 
ground.  That  is  due  to  the  civilising  of  the  masses,  and 
especially  to  the  prejudice  hunters  and  darkness  hunters,  among 
whom  you  bear  an  exalted  rank. 

Alfred  Nobel  died  on  the  12th  of  the  following 
December.  A  copy  of  his  will  was  at  once  sent  to 
her,  and  imagine  her  delight  on  finding  that  he  had 
left  a  fifth  of  his  immense  fortune  to  provide  an 
annual  prize  to  be  awarded 

to  that  man  or  woman  who  shall  have  worked  most 
effectively  for  the  fraternisation  of  mankind,  the  diminution  of 
armies,  and  the  promotion  of  Peace  Congresses. 

Therein  Baroness  von  Suttn^r  saw  the  good  seed 
which  she  had  sown  spring  up  and  bear  an  abundant 
harvest.  But  for  her  there  would  have  been  no  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.  It  was  only  a  somewhat  tardy  recogni- 
tion of  her  work  when  the  Norwegian  Storthing 
awarded  her  the  Peace  Prize  in  1905. 

I  have  not  left  myself  space  even  to  describe  the 
story  of  her  subsequent  labours  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
She  has  been  diligent  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
She  attended  both  the  Hague  Conferences  and  almost 
every  other  Peace  Congress  that  has  been  held  in 
Europe.  She  visited  America,  where  herautobiography 
has  now  been  published  in  an  English  translation. 

In  these  two  vivacious  volumes  Baroness  von 
Suttner  sketches  with  deft  hand  the  notables  she 
met. 

One  of  her  prettiest  pen  pictures  is  that  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Felix  Moscheles.  Felix  the  husband, 
Grete  the  wife,  were  fused  into  one  personality  called 
Grelix.     The  Baroness  says  : — 

Grelix's  self  is  a  pretty  sight,  he  with  his  thick,  snow-white 
hair  crowning  still  fresh  features  and  an  elastic  figure,  she 
looking  as  if  she  might  be  his  daughter,  nice  and  delicate  as  a 
little  doll,  with  gold-blonde  hair  tumbling  about  a  rococo  face. 

Grete  looked  as  if  she  were  Felix's  daughter,  a  dainty  little 
Sevres  figure ;  blonde  hair,  done  up  with  the  touch  of  genius 
and  framing  her  face  as  with  a  mist  of  gold  ;  a  delicately 
cut  and  amusing  visage — amusing  because  it  was  animated  by 
mischievous  dimples  and  sparkling  eyes,  and  because  the  mouth, 
opening  a  trifle  awry  in  speaking,  disclosed  among  her  white 
teeth  an  especially  comical,  conical  eye-tooth. 

May  the  Baroness  long  be  spared  to  carry  on  with 
undiminished  energy  her  glorious  apostolate  for  the 
world's  peace  1 
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The  managing  director,  Mr.  G.  Crowley,  in  congra- 
tulating the  policyholders  on  the  excellent  position 
of  the  Society „  announced  himself  as  a  staunch  be- 
liever in  nationalising  life  assurance.  He  said  he 
had  long  held  the  conviction  that  the  question  of 
compulsory  life  assurance,  combined  with  invalidity 
and  accident  insurance,  was  a  matter  that  the  Fede- 
ral Government  should  take  up  in  earnest.  It  had 
.always  seemed  to  him  the  corollary  of  Federal  old  age 
and  disability  pensions,  and  he  would  be  glad  to 
lend  the  authorities  every  assistance  in  his  power 
should  such  a  scheme  in  future  become  a  matter  re- 
ceiving consideration   of  the   Australian   Government. 


The  grocer's  shop  of  Mr.  W.  Storey.  18  Tribe-street, 
South  Melbourne,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  March 
7th.  The  building  was  insured  for  £269  in  the 
Royal  Insurance  Company,  and  the  contents  for 
€135   in  the  Liverpool   and  London    and    Globe   Co. 


A  terrible  catastrophe  recently  occurred  at  Bo- 
logue,  near  St.  Petersburg.  While  a  cinematograph 
entertainment  was  in  progress  the  film  caught  alight, 
and  the  blaze  extended  to  the  hall.  There  was  a 
frantic  rush  for  the  doors  by  the  audience,  but  the 
flames  spread  so  rapidly  that  as  many  as  ninety  per- 
sons were  incinerated,  whilst  forty  others  were  seri- 
ously injured. 


THE    FIRST    DECADE    OF   THE   AUS- 
TRALIAN  COMMONWEALTH. 


The  history  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Common- 
wealth has  been  written  by  Mr.  Henry  Gyles  Tur- 
ner, of  Melbourne.  That  very  fact  is  assurance  that 
the  work  has  been  thorough.  Mr.  Turner  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  it.  It  is  a  work  that  has  meant 
no  small  labour.  Mixed  up  with  hurrying  events, 
one  loses  cognisance  of  them  to  a  large  extent;  cer- 
tainly he  loses  the  perspective,  and  Mr.  Turner's 
work  takes  one  aside  from  the  road  to  a  neighbour- 
ing hilltop,  from  which  one  may  survey  the  country 
which  has  been  passed  through.  Mr.  Turner  says 
that  he  writes  "  uninfluenced  by  personal  predilec- 
tion," having  built  up  his  book  upon  the  facts  that 
were  supplied  by  the  Parliamentary  actors  them- 
selves, as  reported  by  themselves.  It  is  a  fine  sum- 
mary. To  enter  on  a  detailed  description  would  be 
to  venture  out  into  a  field  too  large  to  be  covered  ex- 
cept in  a  large  or  exhaustive  review  of  the  work. 
Every  student  should  read  it,  every  public  library 
should  place  it  on  its  book  list.  The  historian  of  the 
future  will  be  certain  to  turn  to  it,  not  only  for  the 
facts,  but  also  the  colouring  of  the  times  it  tells 
of.  (The  First  Decade  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth. Turner.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  Two 
vols.,     8vo.      21s.). 


The  Mutual  Life  &  Sitizens' 

ASSURANCE    6©Y.,     LTD. 
(The   "M.L.e.— The  Cooperative  Life  ©ffice.") 

WITH    WHICH    IS    INCORPORATED    THE    BUSINESS    OF   THE 

CITIZENS'    LIFE    ASSURANCE    COMPANY.    LTD.. 

MUTUAL    LIFE    ASSOCIATION    OF    AUSTRALASIA,    and 

THE    AUSTRALIAN    WIDOWS'    FUND    LIFE    ASSURANCE    SOCIETY,    LTD. 


Annual    Income    Exceeds 
Assets    Exceed 


£.1,200,000 

£7,200,000 


The    Company    Issues    the    Following    TYPES    OF    POLICY  : 

THE  ORDINARY  LIFE   ASSURANCE  POLICY,  under    which    Premiums    are    payable  in   one 
sum,   or  annually,  half-yearly,  or   quarterly,  in  advance*  direct  to  the  Company. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  POLICY,  under  which  Premiums  are  payable  weekly 
in  advance,   and  are  collected,   as  far  as  practicable,  at  the  homes  of  the  assured. 

THE    PERSONAL    ACCIDENT    INSURANCE    POLICY,     which    provides    compensation    for 
disablement  by  accident  or  disease,  at  either  annual  or  weekly  premiums. 

THE  COMBINED    LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT    POLICY,  which  combines  in  one  policy  Ordinary 
Life  Assurance  and  Personal  Accident  Insurance. 

Applications    for    Agencies    Invited. 


NITRO-BACTERINE    AFTER    THREE    YEARS. 

A    SURVEY    OF    ITS     LIMITATIONS    AND    ITS    POSSIBILITIES, 
w   just 
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that  is  already  rich  in  nitrogenous  substances,  the 
bacteria  have  'nothing  to  do  but  to  eat  and  grow 
fat  on  the  viands  which  well-manured  soil  supplies 
ready  to  their  mouths.  But  when  the  inoculated 
seed  is  planted  in  barren,  poor,  or  unmanured  soil, 
with  no  more  nitrates  in  it  than  are  found  on  a 
cinderpath,  then  the  bacteria  must  set  to  work  to  ex- 
tract nitrogen  from  the  air,  or  perish.  It  is  for  them 
a  case  of  Labour  or  Die  !  Unwillingly  they  apply 
themselves  to  the  unwelcome  task.  But  under  the 
stern  compulsion  of  starvation  they  do  extract  the 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  which  feeds  first  the  plant  and 
then  the  soil.  This  i's  why  Xitro-Bacterine  is  no 
good  in  richly-manured  gardens  or  fields  already 
plentifully  supplied  with  nitrogen.  The  bacteria- 
slave  ran  only  be  compelled  to  work  by  hunger,  and 
that  pressure  cannot  be  employed  except  in  poor  soil. 

A  REAL  ALADDIN'S   CAVE. 

There  is  something  very  stimulating  to  the  imagi- 
nation in  the  conception  of  the  atmosphere  as  an 
immense  mine  of  nitrogen,  invisible  although  al>ove 
ground,  the  value  of  which,  if  it  could  but  be  mined 
out  of  the  air  and  'so  used  as  to  fertilise  the  earth, 
would  exceed  that  of  all  the  gold  of  the  auriferous 
Ophirs  of  the  world.  We  live  in  it.  we  breathe  it  ; 
but  we  ran  neither  see  it  nor  handle  it.  But  it  is 
there,  this  enormous  impalpable  nitrogen-mine  in  air, 
and  although  we  cannot  grasp  it  or  precipitate  it.  the 
bacteria  created  by  Xitro-Baaterine  can  do  it.  They 
are  the  unpaid  slaves  who  can  abstract  from  the 
nitrogen  air-mine  the  nitrogen  needed  for  our  crops'. 

THE  UNSEEN  WEALTH  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  world  abounds  in  unseen  wealth.  Think  for 
a  moment  of  what  the  discovery  of  the  unseen  under- 
ground oil-springs  of  California  meant  to  that  State. 
For  twenty  years  men  had  groped  and  bored  and 
prospected,  believing  that  somewhere  fathoms  deep 
beneath  the  surface  lay  the  oil  which  every  year  pro- 
mises to  supply  the  motor  power  of  the  world. 
Common-sense  men,  practical  business  men.  mocked 
at  them  as  fools,  visionaries  and  enthusiasts  :  but  one 
fine  day  the  patient  toilers  struck  oil.  and  last  year 
California  drew  from  her  oil  wells  ^5.000.000. 
twice  the  value  of  the  yield  of  all  her  gold  mines  for 
that  year.  The  nitrogen  in  the  air  is  far  more 
valuable  than  all  the  minerals  in  the  earth.  If  only 
we  can  get  at  it.  That  is  to  our  agriculturists  what 
the  philosopher's  stone  was  to  the  ancient  alchemist. 
But  Professor  Bottomley  is  on  its  track. 

THE    AZOTOBACTER. 

In  the  interesting  five-shilling  book;  "  The  Feed- 
ing of  Crops  and  Stocks."  just  published  by  Mr. 
Murray.  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  the  Director  of  -the 
Rothampsted  Experimental  Station,  supplies  an  intro- 
duction to  the  science  of  the  nutrition  of  plants  and 
animals.  In  his  seventh  chapter  on  "  The  Living 
Organisms  of  the  Soil."  he  describes  the  method  by 
which  '.acteria  extract  nitrates  from  the  air.     He  is 


eloquent  upon  the  Azotobacter,  a  comparatively 
large  bacterium,  which  has  played  a  considerable 
part  in  maintaining  and  even  in  creating  the  stock 
of  combined  nitrogen  possessed  by  the  world.  _  '  The 
one  factor  necessary  for  fixation  is  that  the  soil  shall 
be  kept  supplied  with  the  purely  carbonaceous  ma- 
terial formed  by  plants  from  the  atmosphere  by  the 
assimilation  process." 

"NO  ROOM  TO  LIVE." 
Mr.  Hall  calls  attention  to  another  reason  why 
Xitro-Bacterine  does  not  work  in  fat,  rich  soil.  That 
is  because  in  such  soil  there  are  other  bacteria  which 
have  increased  and  multiplied  up  to  over-population 
point.  There  is  no  room  for  our  nitro-bacterians  in 
the  denselv-peopled  garden  soil,  one  gramme  of 
which  contains  as  many  as  forty  million  bacteria  of 
different  species.  In  our  fields,  as  in  the  world  at 
large,  it  is  only  the  barren  spaces  which  are  left 
unoccupied.  It  is  these  barren,  poor  patches,  which 
our  nitro-bacterians  are  able,  with  the  aid  of  die 
leguminous  plants,  to  make  to  flourish  like  a  garden. 
But  nitro-bacterians,  like  larger  creatures,  must  first 
have  room  to  live. 

WANTED:  BACTERIAL  SHEEP-DOGS. 

Mr.  Hall  speaks  also  of  protozoa  which  prey  upon 
our  useful  bacterial  workers.  They  seem  to  be  a 
kind  of  monstrous  carnivores,  who  must  seem  to  our 
little  men  like  what  the  lindworms  and  the  dragons 
of  the  Middle  Ages  seemed  to  our  ancestors.  They 
are  a  totally  different  class  of  living  creatures,  dis- 
tinctly animal  organisms,  a  thousand  times  larger 
than  the  bacteria  upon  which  they  prey,  and  the 
number  of  which  they  keep  down.  It  is  possible. 
says  Mr.  Hall,  on  a  small  scale  to  kill  off  these 
protozoa  and  yet  to  leave  the  bacteria  alive.  From 
this  I  augur  that  Professor  Bottomley  will  soon  be 
evolving  a  breed  of  bacterial  sheep-dogs  to  guard  the 
valuable  nitrogen-gathering  herds  of  the  children  of 
the  Azotobacter  from  the  ravages  of  these  voracious 
protozoa. 

WHERE   IT   IS   OP    "  ENORMOUS   BENEFIT." 

Speaking  of  the  use  of  Xitro-Bacterine  and  similar 
cultures,  Mr.  Hall  says  that  in  new  countries,  or 
where  heath  or  bog  or  'salted  alkali  land  is  being  re- 
claimed for  the  first  time,  where  soils  are  without  the 
usual  nodule  bacteria  the  use  of  Xitro-Bacterine  may 
prove  of  enormous  benefit  to  enable  the  crop  to  grow- 
where  it  would  otherwise  have  starved.  Mr.  Hall 
does  not  specifically  name  our  culture ;  it  corresponds 
to  his  description  of  an  artificial  culture  appropriate 
to  leguminous  crops,  which  can  be  purchased  com- 
mercially in  an  active  state.  But  he  warns  us 
that  "the  practical  applications  of  pure  cultures  of 
the  nodule  bacteria  are  distinctly  limited,  and  the 
enormous  returns  that  have  been  promised  for  them 
can  onlv  be  realised  in  very  special  cases." 

That  no  doubt  is  true.  But  although  "  enormous 
returns  "  are  only  possible  in  very  'special  cases,  very 
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Exp,  n  Inoculation  of  Pea»  «»'th   Nitrasm  at   the  Government 
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Treatment.  Weight  of  Crop. 

Inoculated    with    Nitragin    only     . .     . .       72.3  „ 

„  „     Nitro-Bacterine  only     127.1  „ 

Treated   with   Potassium   Phosphate, 

and    inoculated    with    Nitragin    . .     102.3  grammes. 
Treated   with    Potassium    Phosphate, 
and    inoculated    with    Nitro-Bacte- 
rine 121.9 

This  shows  : — 

An   increase  of   12.49   per   cent,   by   inoculation   with 
Nitragin. 
„  ,,    63.36    per    cent,     by    treatment    with 

Potassium  Phosphate. 
„  ,,  103.36    per    cent,   by    inoculation   with 

Nitro-Bacterine. 

"We  are  able  to  reproduce  photographs  of  the  ex- 
periments carried  out  on  peas  : — 

Treatment.  Weight  of  Crop. 

No  treatment   whatever- 5.5  grammes. 

Treated    with    Potassium    Phosphate  24.95        „ 

Inoculated    with    Nitragin 57.0          ,, 

Inoculated    with    Nitro-Bacterine    . .  245.4          „ 
Treated   with   Potassium   Phosphate, 

and    inoculated    with    Nitragin    . .  297.4          „ 
Treated   with   Potassium    Phosphate, 
and    inoculated    with    Nitro-Bacte- 
rine   v 350-8 


This  shows  :  — 
An   increase   of 


4.58   per   cent,    by 

Nitragin. 
357.79    per    cent,    by    treatment 

Potassium   Phosphate. 
350-27   per   cent,    by    inoculation   with 

Nitro-Bacterine. 


inoculation    with 
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Many  other  experiments  were  carried  out,  which 
all  emphasised  the  marked  superiority  of  Nitro- 
Baoterine  in  this  barren  soil.  In  most  cases  the  crop 
inoculated  with  it  equalled  or  surpassed  that  treated 
with  potassium  phosphate,  whilst  the  crop's  inocu- 
lated with  nitragin  showed  hardly  any  improvement. 

HOW    NITRO-BACTERINE    INCREASES   THE    CROP. 

From  all  parts  of  the  world  come  reports  as  to  the 
marked  increase  that  has  been  observed  in  the  yield 
of  crops  where  Nitro-Bacterine  has  been  used,  not 
only  in  the  first  year,  but  also  still  more  noticeably 
in  the  following  year.  There  are,  of  course,  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  failures;  the  average,  when  ordin- 
ary cases  are  taken,  seems  to  be  from  sixty  to  seventy 
per  cent,  successes.     In  twenty-five  per  cent,  no  im- 


provement is  manifest,  but  in  no  caSe  does  the  appli- 
cation of  Nitro-Bacterine  do  harm.  At  the  worst  it 
is  innocuous.  At  its  best  it  doubles  the  yield  of  the 
crop. 

The  great  difficulty  which  we  have  to  contend  with 
is  the  lack  of  precise  definite  scientific  reports.  In- 
deed, it  is  hard  to  find  one  in  a  thousand  amateurs 
who  are  prepared  to  give  that  continued  attention 
which  all  scientific  horticultural  work  demands. 
Where,  however,  figures  are  available  they  are,  as  a 
rule,  distinctly  encouraging,  and  such  as  to  justify 
Professor  Bottomley's  theory. 

We  venture,  therefore,  to  begin  the  autumn  with 
renewed  hope  that  in  this  system  of  applied  culture 
there  may  be  found  a  valuable  means  of  giving  a 
much-needed  impetus  to  the  agricultural  revival.  In 
time  no  doubt  we  shall  be  able  to  'supply  Professor 
Bottomley's  new  culture  available  for  all  crops.  But 
that  time  is  not  yet — not  for  at  least  twelve  months 
vet.  Meanwhile  those  who  have  poor  soils  to  deal 
with  might  do  well  to  risk  a  shilling  an  acre  upon 
seeing  what  can  be  done  with  plants  treated  with 
Nitro-Bacterine.  The  preparation  of  the  culture  is 
no  more  troublesome  than  the  preparation  of  barm 
or  yea'st.  which  every  housewife  in  the  country  once 
regarded  as  part  of  her  regular  week's  work. 

For  all  peas,  beans,  lupins,  vetches,  clovers, 
cereals  and  lucerne,  when  grown  in  unmanured 
soil,  Nitro-Bacterine  produces  good  results.  Even 
an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  yield  of  a  year's 
crop  is  not  to  be  despised,  and  Nitro-Bacterine 
often  produces  more  than  that,  besides  enriching 
the  soil  with  nitrogen  for  the  next  year's  harvest. 

Nitro-Bacterine  is  made  up  in  packages  containing 
enough  bacterial  material  to  produce  one  gallon  of 
culture.  Carefully  packed,  Nitro-Bacterine  can  be 
sent  without  damage  bv  post.  The  price  per  package 
is  7s.  6d.,  post  free.  All  particulars  will  be  sent  on 
application  to  Nitro-Bacterine,  "  Review  of  Re- 
views "  office,  T.  and  G.  Life  Building.  Melbourne. 


PLACES    WHERE    NITRO-BACTERINE    HAS    BEEN    SUCCESSFULLY    USED. 

1  Norway,  Turkey,  Germany,  Spain,    Italy,    Bulgaria,    Portugal,    Austria,    Russia,    France,    Greece, 

Europe >  Finland,    Holland,    Belgium,    Sweden,    Poland,    Denmark,    Hungary,    Bohemia,    Iceland,    Corsica, 

j  Cyprus,   Switzerland,   Great  Britain. 

.  1  India,    Ceylon,   China,   Manchuria,   Japan,   Korea,    Arabia,    Perak,    Selangor,    Asia   Minor,    Java, 
I  Malay,  Persia.,  Baluchistan,  Straits   Settlements. 

■)  Natal,   Transvaal,    Orange   River   Colony,  Cape  Colony,  Rhodesia,  Basutoland,  S.  Nigeria,  Egypt, 
Africa \  Liberia,     Sierra     Leone,     Portuguese  East  Africa,  Algeria,  Morocco,  Uganda,  St.  Helena,  Mauri- 
tius, Canary  Islands. 


America 


! 


Newfoundland,  Canada,  United  States,  Mexico,  Salvador. 


(Argentine,   Brazil,   Colombia,   British    Guiana,    Peru,    Dutch    Guiana,    Uruguay,    Bolivia,    Chili, 
r 


North 

South  i   Falkland  Islands. 

W.  Indies     Barbados,  Grenada,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Bahamas,  Dominica,  Cuba,  Bermuda,  Antigua. 
\ustrai.asia  \  Western   Australia,    Victoria,    Tasmania,   South   Australia,   Queensland,  New   South  Wales,  New 


Zealand,  Fiji,  Hawaii. 


Send   7s.    6d.    FOR    TRIAL   PACKET   to    " MitroBacterine,"    "Review 
of  Reviews"  Office,  T.  and  G.  Life  Building,  Melbourne. 
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Charming   Books  for  Children. 

Very  Strongly  Bound  in  Cloth  and  "Well  Printed.        ONLY  3d.   EACH. 

Have  your  children  a  little  Library  of  their  own?  If  not  they  are  missing  one  of  the 
chief  joys  of  childhood  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  memories  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 
The  reading  of  GOOD  BOOKS  shapes  a  child's  life  naturally  and  pleasantly,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  education  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Cultivate  in  your  children  a  love  of 
good  reading,  and  they  will  ever  hold  fast  to  whatsoever  things  are  good  and  true.  Think 
a  moment  of  the  joy  in  your  household  if  a  bundle  of  these  charming  little  volumes  arrivecf 
home  as  an  unexpected  treat,  and  we  feel  sure  you  will  mark  this  page,  tear  it  out,  and 
post  it  to  us  with  the  amount,  and  your  address.  Should  you  buy  50  of  these  books,  we 
charge  12/6  (3d.  each),  delivered  freight  paid;  if  12.  the  cost  is  3/6  post  paid;  single  copies, 
posted,  4d.  Money  may  be  sent  by  money  order,  postal  note,  or  cheque.  Exchange  must  be 
added  in  latter  case. 


HBRIS    IS     TUB    LIST: 


Songs    and    Games 

Wonder   Tales 

A  Summer  in  Squirrel  Land 

The  Chief  of  the  Giants 

Mother  Michel  and  Her  Cat 

Dick  Whittington 

The  Wishing  Carpet 

The   Jolly   Family   at  the   Seaside 

Life's  Little  Ones 

Tales  from   Shakespeare 

John  Gilpin 

Fairy  Tales  of  Ancient  Greeks 

The   Slave   of  the   Lamp 

The  Story  of  a  Donkey 

Punch  and  Judy 

Fairy  Tales 

Sunday's   Bairns 

The  Redcross  Knight— Part  I 

The  Redcross  Knight— Part  II 

Prince  Want-to-Know 

The  Magic  Rose 

The  Christmas  Stocking 

Rambles  of  a  Rat 

Pilgrim's   Progress — Part  1. 

Pilgrim's  Progress — Part  II. 

Illustrated  Recitations — Part  II. 

Pictures  to  Paint 

Shock-Headed  Peter 

Little  Snow-White 

The    Flying   Dutchman 

Fairy  Tales  from  Africa 

What   Katy   Did 

The  Christmas  Tree 

First  Birdie  Book 

The  Sleeping  Beauty 

Hymns  with  Pictures 

The  Story  of  the  Robins 


From  January  to  December 

A   Seaside   Story 

Father  Christmas 

Aladdin    and    His   Lamp 

The   Seven   Champions  of  Christendom 

Picture  Book  for  the  Bairns 

The  Fairy  of  the  Snowflakes. 

Great  Events  in  British  History 

The    Ugly   Duckling 

More  Nursery  Rhymes 

The  Enchanted  Doll 

Baron  Munchausen 

Tales  of  Long  Ago 

Fairy  Tales  From  the  South  Pacific 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin 

Coal-Munk-Peter 

Perseus  the   Gorgon   Slayer 

Nursery  Tales 

The   Frog    Prince 

Letters   From   Fairyland 

Beauty  and   the   Beast 

Country  Scenes 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

Stories   From   Sandford   and  Merton 

Cecily  Among  the  Birds 

The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Tom  Thumb 

Eyes  and  No  Eyes 

The  Story  of  Joseph  and  His  Brethren 

Reynard  the  Fox 

Old  Fireside  Tales. 

The  Wild  Swans. 

By  the   Christmas   Fireside. 

Thor  and  the  Giants. 

Birch  Tree  Legend. 

The  Quest  of  the  Golden   Fleece. 

Bluebeard. 
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UNDISCHARGED 


RESPONSIBILITY." 


A  MATTER 
OF  MEMORY 


At  some  time  or  other  everyone  has  experienced 
the  sense  of  "undischarged  responsibility,"  the  heavy 
feeling  of  depression  that  results  from  a  consciousness 
of  having  left  undone  semethinu  that  ought  to  have 
been  done.  This  "something"  may  not  have  been  of 
paramount  Importance,  but  it  is  impossible  to  remem- 
ber it  and  so  gauge  its   importance. 


The  difficulty  is  one  properly  pertaining  to  the  memory,  and  is  really  a 
phase  of  mind-wandering.  It  rarely  faces  the  man  whose  memory  is  soundly 
developed  on  natural  lines,  and  it  is  worth  while  taking  the  little  trouble 
necessary  to  secure  a  good  memory,  if  only  to  be  relieved  from  the  incubus  ot 
rhe  recurring  sense  of  "  undischarged  responsibility." 


The  PELMAN  SYSTEM  OF  MEMORY  TRAINING  takes  the  natural 
memory  which  everyone  poss  sses,  and  trains  it  to  its  highest  point  of  efficiency  ; 
it  cultivates  the  powers  of  concentration  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  entirely 
removes  mind-wandering,  with  its  attendant  ineffectiveness  and  waste  of  effort. 
It  gives  not  only  a  retentive  memory,  but  a  mind  that  is  alert  and  quick  to  grasp 
and  hold  any  point,  and  makes  the  acquisition   of   knowledge  easy   and  pleasant. 

The    Pelman    System    of  Memory   Training   is   taught  by   post   in 
TAUGHT        five   interesting    and   simple    lessons.      Distance    is    no    hindrance 
PY    POST.       whatever  to  success.       Half-an-hour    of    your    spare    time    daily    for 
six  weeks  completes  the  course,   although  you   may  take  longer  if  you  wish. 

Write  at  once  for  free  booklet,  giving  particulars  of  the  Pelman  System. 
with  Australian  and  New  Zealand  opinions  thereon,  to  the  Secretary,  The  Pelman 
School    of    Memory,    23    York    Chambers,  Queen-street.   Melbourne. 


PELMAN   SYSTEM 

OF  MEMORY  TRAINING. 
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